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LANCASHIRE AND INDIA IN THEIR REDA¬ 
CTION TO IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 

By Sir Roprr Lethbridge, k.clk. 

The over whelming defeat of the Unionise and Tariff Reform 
party in the General Election of 1906 was largely, and 
perhaps primarily, due to the revolt of Lancashire. That 
revolt has been sometimes attributed to the effect of certain 
mendacious figments about “Chinese slavery,” which 
Mr- Winston Churchill, who won a great Radical victory 
for the moment, in North-West Manchester, subsequently 
admitted to be “cermiaoiogioal ine^cacticodes.” But by far 
she most potent reason for the revolt of Lancashire was an 
equally Tt|Kidacious, but much more plausible, figment in 
regard to the possible or probable effect of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference in India on the export trade of Lancashire, That 
this mendacious figment Is a plausible one is shown by the 
remarkable fa« that it was adopted, in various forms, by a 
large number of public men whom no one would fora nvoment 
suspect of conscious mendacity—not only by all the Radical 
candidates for Lancashire constituencies, but also by oth» 
great Radical authorities, such as Lord Cromer and Sir 
James Mackay, The figment has been dished, up again in 
a new guise, since th^ crushing defeat of Mr. Churchill the * 
other day in North-West Manchester proved that the level¬ 
headed men of Lancashire had seen through the pajpalth 
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absurdity of its cruder presentment. Ic Is now represented 
as being in accordance with the “statesmanlike and luv 
perial views of the late Lord Salisbury”!—though Lord 
Salisbury, in his speech at Manchester on October lo, 1S79, 
stigmatized the so-called “Free Trade,” which we have 
forced on India at the point of the bayonet, as "this fetish' 
worship of a set of doctrines that are called Free Trade, 
but which are not Free Trade!” In the Preferential debate 
in the House of Lords on May 20 and 21, 1908, this is how 
Lord Cromer furbished up the ancient Cobdenite figment: 

“ In 1882, when I was on the Viceroy’s Council, the 
cotton duties in India were taken off. The reason for 
that act was not that we thought chat Free Trade would 
be a good thing for India, but because we wished to 
get rid of a subject of discussion in which It was said 
chat the intereks of India and England clashed. If 
such a system as chat now advocated is adopted in th^ 
country, will ic be possible to maintain the present 
system in India without the imposition of an Excise 
duty } Certainly not 1 ask anyone who has con* 
sidered recent events whether it would be wise at the 
■ present time to add to the unrest by raising again 
this very serious and difficult question.” 

And Lord Crewe, following in the same Cobdenite track, 
put.it somewhat more distinctly: 

“ There is another fear which comes even more 
home to us here, and that is that if we set out on this 
career of Preference, India may be in a p<^tiblf to 
fi»ce a ne way stem on us, or, rather, to ertgage in a 
' new system to our detriment If we abandon theposU 
tion of Fjee Trade, 1 confess 1 do not see how and in 
what case you oould possibly refuse to permit India 
to place on duties even against our own commodities.” 

Here we have, stated in a few plain and intelligible words, 
the demonstrably absurd and Impogsifc^ bogey thw—not 
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onoaturally, when we consider the high authority with which 
it was put forward — frightened Lancashire into revolt 
in 1906. 

It was fortunate that Lord Curaon—who had held in 
India a higher position chan even Lord Cromer, who was 
Lord RIpon’s Finance Minister—was able to take part in 
the debate, for he absolutely pulverued the nonsensical 
notion that India would, in any conceivable circumstances, 

“ force a new system on us, or, rather, engage in a new 
system to our detriment ” On the contrary, he showed, by 
an elaborate historical argument, that it had always been' 
the other way on—that India had always been compelled 
to submit too much to the wishes of England. And sub¬ 
sequently, in a most powerful and convincing letter to the 
Timos of June 2 last. Lord Curzoo has elaborated this point. 

He has shown how effective and far-reaching have been the 
agitations organised by Mr. W. Tattersall and his friends- 
among the manufacturers of Lancashire to Insist on what 
they call “Free Trade’* in India—that is, to force India 
either {r) to admit foreign protected and subsidized goods, 
equally with British unprotected goods, free of duty, or else 
{2) to impose the inquisit<>fiaJ and ejclortJonaie Excme dtify 
00 the unprotected products of Indian mills to tbh fulldtfc^Sg 
of any import duty. 

Lord Cromeris own action 10 iSSs, in completing; oh thfe- 
fooiing, the “Free Imports**policy which he bad begun under 
Lord Nortbbroc^ in 1875, has undoubtedly produced greater 
resentment m India and more chronic unrest— 
when followed ih 1694 by Lord Elgin's very partial Excise 
duties—than almost any other measure of our ^otf€riimehi 
in India- I assert positively—and I challenge Idrd Grom^ 
to contradict the sutetnent—that tbroughotit the len^h ietf 
breadth of India diere has never been a single proiftitrtlW 
politician of Indian birth who has publicly'appi^jrf 
of his “ Free Trade “ measures. There has hardly been a 
single political meeting in India of any iraportance*^ia- ^ 
eluding the annual meetings of the National -Coagrawaad 
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similar meetings—without resolutions being unanimously 
passed in bitter opposition to free imports and Excise duties. 
From Lord Cromer's Act to the present day every Indian 
journal of any standing, without a single exception, 
has vehemently and continuously protested against this 
policy. So that it really seems a little audacious to suggest 
that a Preferential system—which would maintain import 
duties on foreign goods, and would frankly purchase the 
ree admission of British goods by the abolition of the 
Excise duties and by reciprocal British concessions to Indian 
products—would irritate the Indians more than the present 
“whole-hog" system of Free Imports, or Excise duties to 
countervail customs. 

Of course, it is quite true that India, if she had an entirely 
free hand, would undoubtedly protect herself against all 
imports, whether British or foreign—for Indians are, like 
most of the rest of the world, intensely Protectionist. Bui 
surely half a loaf is better than no bread. Under Imperial 
Preference she would get some protection for her industries, 
though not as much as she would like; but under the 
present system she gets absolutely none. With what reason, 
then, can Lord Cromer and Lord Crewe suggest that the 
change to Imperial Preference would be an unpopular one 
in India ? On the facts that I have stated, the suggestion 
that it might cause resentment, or further “unrest." is, on 
.the face of it, preposterous. 

I might quote every Indian journal or review of standing 
to conHrrn what I have said ; indeed, the only opposition 
in India comes from one or two almost unknown European 
journalists in Calcutta. From the mail that ha$ reached 
me while writing these remarks I will quote two passages 
from the very clever Wednesday Review of Trichinopoly, 
that is edited by that distinguished publicist, Mr. Raja 
Ram. This is what that review said on May 13, 1908 ; 

“ The British policy is stated with Engaging frank¬ 
ness by Mr. Williain Tattersall, that ‘while India U 
our dependency she will continue to be governed by 
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our traditional policy of Free Trade,’ which is only an 
euphemiscic way of $tada^ as pointed out hy Sir 
Pberozeshah Mehta on the occasion of the imposition 
of Excise duties, ‘chat the infant industries should be 
strangled in their birth if there is the remotest suspicion 
of their competing with English manufactures.' It is 
a most one-sided, cruel, and mischievous policy which, 
in the name of Free Trade, Great Britain has been 
pursuing in India.” 

In the same ardcle the able editor frankly admits that 
he would prefer to have absolute Protection; but he very 
wisely adds that, as that is impossible, he would prefer 
Imperial Preference to the one-sided system that is known 
as Free Trade. These are the words with which he 
concludes his article: 

“The Excise duties are a cruel wrong imposed hy 
senselessness and folly, as they cripple the only staple 
manufacturing industry of India- It is needless to* 
state here that India is intensely Proteccionist, a fact 
known to Sir Henry Fowler. Mr. John Morlcy, and 
every other statesman who has had anyth ing to do 
with her, and whacsbe requires is neither Free Trade 
nor Imperial Preference, but complete autonomy to 
regulate her own iiscal policy. India would retain 
the import duties on British cotton goods while 
abolishing the Excise; but between the present policy ^ 
and the removal of both the duties, tb£ choice would 
FALL Off Tflfi Latter, which is die lesser of the two 
evils” 

I could quote equally strong condemnation of Lord 
Cromers principles from the Hvtdoo Patriot of Calcutta, 
edited by that representative journalist, Mr. Sarvadhikari; 
from the Indian Mirror^ edited by the veteran Mr. 
Norendro Nath Sen; from the Mysore Review, edited by 
Mr. Ramanujan; and, indeed, from every other Indian 
journal of repute. But it is unnecessary to further elabo- ^ 
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rate the point; for, though Cobdenite writers like Mr. 
W. Tattersall, and Cobdenite speakers like Lord Cromer, 
Lord Crewe, and Sir James Mackay, choose to ignore the 
fatt that India hates their so-called Free Trade,” 
still, it is quite impossible for any one of them to cotnc out 
into the open and publicly deny its truth. 

It was Sir James Mackay, in his Cobdenite address to 
the Imperial Conference, as the "representative" of India, 
on May 2, 1907, who formulated, clearly and definitely, 
the absurd figment that has played such an Important 
part in Lancashire politics. This is what he said on the 
subject: 

" There is a considerable amount of feeling in India 
in favour of affording protection to the industries of 
the country by means of the tariff—a feeling which is 
encouraged by the example of the self-goveroing 
colonies, and which finds expression in recurring 
agitation for the repeal of the Excise duty on the 
cotton manufactures of Indian mills. Hitherto it has 
been possible to reply to proposals of this nature that 
India is definitely committed to the policy of the 
greatest possible freedom in its foreign trade, as beic^ 
on the whole most favourable to the industrial develop- 
,i, ^ ment of the country, ^ If, however, the principle of 
differential treatment of British imports for the benefit 
, of the United Kingdom and other members of the 
Empire is introduced, with its concomitaot risks and 
, sacrifices, into the Indian tariff system, the etoige 
might be regarded as implying the abandonmeat of a 
tariff for revenue purposes only. The daim would 
probably be made that if India is to fall Into line with 
Colonies in this matter, it should also be allowed to 
^ imitate their example in developir^ its own industries 
by the imposition of protective duties, such as are 
. levied by self-governing Colonies, on goods imported 
from the United Kingdom.” 
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And what skilful use has been made of this utterly un¬ 
reasonable and impossible figment in Lancashire elections 
was naively shown by a letter of Mr. Alfred Mond, M.P., 
the Radical member for Chester, in the Manctuster Courier 
of August 12, 1907. Mr. Mond wrote: 

*' I wish particularly to draw the attention of Lanca¬ 
shire manufacturers to the statement that the whole of 
India is intensely Protectionist. This confirms Sir 
James Mackay's sutement before the Conference that 
it would be difficult to maintain the revenue CariS^ of 
India if we abandoned our Free Trade policy in 
England, and that India would want Protection for 
her manufacturers against England.” 

Now, I venture very respectfully to express the hope— 
as it is shown by Mr. Mond's letter that Sir James Mackay’s 
unfounded statement U being used in Lancashire, as it was in 
Mr. Churchill's Manchester election, to prevent the inclusion 
of India in any Imperial scheme 0/ Preferential Tariffs— 
that that statement will be definitely and officially with¬ 
drawn. For Lord'Ojrsoo, in his tetter to the Times of 
June 2, has proved beyond the peseibUity of contradiction 
••-^hat ;every policictan connected with India knows as 
poeidTe tects-->{i) that India now ^'claims/' as vehemently 
as she can ever “claim/' to have more Protection fbn her 
indusRtes'than she enjoys; and (2) that it is absolute^ 
futile fo pretesd that, under any conceivable cir^matances 
whatever, the British Parliament is ever likely to allow My 
Viceroy or any Secretary erf State lo protect Indian 
industries against British goods. 

I venture to repeat, with all due respect and deference; 
that those contentions of Lord Curzon represent hard, 
positive facts whi<^ cannot be unknown to Sir 
Mackay, Lord Cromer, Lord Crewe, Mr. Moadj c>f 
Tatcersall. For the former of the two concentioniiili^- 
CuraoQ vouches his owa expeuenee when Vicer^'^^' 
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even Mr. Tatcersall will hardly deny that the people of 
India, finding their industries ruthlessly denied all fiscal 
protection, are very generally taking the matter into their 
own hands by a religious and social boycott of all imported 
goods, both those of the protected and subsidized foreigner 
and; unhappily, those of the Lancashire manufacturer. 
And as to the second of the above-recited contentions, it 
is not only a matter of common knowledge, but it was also 
staled In terms in the tenth section of the Preferential 
Despatch of the Government of India of October 22, *905. 

All the "Free Traders” to whom I have referred allege 
that the reason we now give to the Indians for refusing to 
allow them even the smallest modicum of Protection is that 
we, the dominaDi race, are of opinion that what we call 
•'Free Trade” is best for them, and that therefore they 
are to be treated as foolish children, aod forced to accept 
‘Free Trade.” Now, I venture to ask Lord Cromer 
and Sir James Mackay and their Cobdenite friends, 
do they really believe that this is treating Indian 
public opinion with fair or even decent respect? The 
debates in the various Indian Legislative Councils, and 
the Indian magazines and reviews, show beyond ques¬ 
tion that India possesses political economists quite aa 
learned and quite as acute as any that have been trained 
at our British Universities; and to a man these Indian 
economists either jeer at Cobdenite Free Trade as fetish- 
worship, or despise it as the hypocritical excuse for 
demanding free entry for Lancashire goods. It is true 
that at prtstnt the only way in which Indian public opinion 
can assert itself is by the religious and social boycott of all 
imported goods, British as well as foreign. But do Lord 
Cromer, Lord Crewe, and Sir James Mackay really main¬ 
tain that it is well that this sort of thing should go on ? 
They do not take up this attitude towards the self- 
governing Colonies. Can they honestly maintain it against 
India ? 

They may say, "Well hut what is the alternative?'^ 
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And they may even, with blind perversity, affect to 
believe that the only alternative is the absolutely unthink¬ 
able one of mutual hostile tariffs between England and 
India—unthinkable, because every intelligent person knows 
that such a system would at one blow destroy British 
manufacturing supremacy. 

Tariff Reformers say that there is another alternative— 
Imperial Preference—honourable alike to England and to 
India, that will at once not only remove all these heart¬ 
burnings, but will also immensely stimulate the industries 
of both countries. And now that there is a chance of 
the advantages of this honourable alternative being fairly 
placed before Lancashire and India, 1 feel certain that the 
common-sense of both countries will agree that such a 
compromise—which protects neither against the other, but 
helps both against the dumping foreigner—ought at once 
to be adopted. 

For let us examine for a moment what from the purely 
practical point of view would be the exact effect of the 
substitution of Imperial Preference for so-called “ Free 
Trade”—(i) in the case of the Lancashire manufacturer, 
and (2) In the cuse of the Indian. 

1. The Lancashire manufacturer would no longer be 
met at Bombay, or Calcutta, or Karachi, or Rangoon, by 
Custom-house oBicers dentanding 3^ per cent, duty oa all 
their manufactured cottou goods. The manufacturers of 
Bradlord, Nottingham, Leicester, Northampton, Wolver¬ 
hampton, and other.industriai centres, would no longer be 
met at those ports by similar demands for 5 pti cent, duty 
ad valorem. On the contrary, they would be welcomed as 
British citizens, free to trade in ports of the British Empire. 
And as revenue considerations would necessitate the re¬ 
tention of the duties on goods manufactured io Germany 
and other protected countries, British merchanta would ffad 
that at last once more they are treated in the markets ^ 
the Empire on terms that would to some extent neutralize 
the immense advantages now possessed by tbe protected 
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and subsidized foreigner, and give all commerce a fair and 
equal chance. And while British industry, and especially 
Lancashire indastry, would thus be hugely benefited by 
the remission of the duties, the Indian consumers of cotton 
and other manufactured goods would benefit in a propor¬ 
tionate rate, their purchasing power would be enormously 
increased^ and \ht consumption would advance by leaps 
and bounds. 

And what is the price—the only price—that the United 
Kingdom would have to pay India for these marvellous 
advantages ? It is this: that we should have to remit some 
or all of our taxation on Indian tea, Indian tobacco, Indian 
sugar, and other useful commodities; and every English 
household wodd feel the benefit of these remissions. 
Every economist, whether CoWenke or Tariff Reformer, 
is agreed chat these British Import duties--on'Indian pn> 
ducts are in the main paid by the British worklng-Olass 
consumers, though they also injure the Indian producers 
at the same time. So that it ts obvious that their reduc¬ 
tion! or abolition would be valuable both to India and to 
England. 

a, When you turn to the Indian side of the question, the 
benefits of Imperial Preference to the mills of Bombay and 
Calcutta, as well as to the producers throughout India, 
would be no less marked Their markets in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and even ifl the long-run in 
foreign, countries, would be greatly enlarged by the free 
i^ay of redprocTty-and mtaliatlOn. And, of course, 
would'ibe mstamly freed’from the odious^ Excise dtaSes hs 
soon as Lanoashire was free from the itnpon duties^nd 
that alonk would be suffidenc of itself to make Imperial 
Preference popular i» Isdla, not^ Indeed, aa an alternative 
to pure 'Protecooni telHciy all lodiaB^ would prefer, but as 
alternative to so-caJled'''Trade/’'trtidi they-flot 
unreasonably detest. ' i . ’ 

And herei^n pasmr^, .It i& ©sly fair I 

'should meocio^i. that^.» hskth^ 
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Mr, Romesh Chunder Dutc, -ci.e., the distinguished Bengal 
civilian—has recencly written to the Times to combat my 
view that Imperial Preference would be popular in India. 
But he bases his objection on the very ground—which I 
have always fully admitted—that his compatriots, being 
Protsectionists, would much prefer to have their Excise 
dunes abolished, and all the import duties, including those 
on British as well as on foreign goods, maintained in the 
Indian fiscal system, And I cannot help thinking that he 
would probably agree with me that, if this full measure of 
unalloyed Protection be entirely impossible and outside 
practical politics—as ic certainly is—then the Indian public 
would prefer the modified Proteccron they would enjoy 
uoder Imperial Preference to the so-called "Free Trade” 
system that involves the maintenance of these Excise 
duties. This is obviously a matter of common sense, even 
if Free Trade with the rest of the British Empire, and 
some slight Protection against the foreigner, be regarded 
from the purely Protectionist point of view, as the 
Wednesday Review very candidly puts it> as only the lesser 
of two evils, For it is obvious that the competitiori 
between British manafeccurers and Indian manufacture 
weuld be absolutely anjJcered; they would both rertrain 
lair and equal level as now, and both would gain* a 
slightly better-chance in the competition with the manu- 
fiaotucers of all the rest of the worid. * 

Mr. Dutt well knows how extremely* unpopulw rho 
Excise, duties are to India, and even in the leitef in which 
he opposes the only chance of getting ithem aboll^ed he 
speaks of them as "unheard of in any other civilized 
country,” He can remember the great meetic^ df his 
fellow-councrymen held to protest against the poJIey at the 
time of their imposition, when the kie Maharajslh Sir 
Jopodro Mohan .Tagore, who was in the-tiiairas the deader 
of the Hindu community, said chat “ hardly do .I rcna^mber 
another instance jq which, such intensity and,unanimity of 
feeling has prevailed among ai tbe different 
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community." That was in the Town Hall of Calcutta, at 
a time when Mr. Dutt was himself a Bengal official. 
And even in the House of Commons—in the debate of 
February ai. 1895, on the motion of Lord James (then Sir 
Henry James, M.P. for Bury in Lancashire)—the odious 
nature of these Excise duties was dwelt upon. Lord 
Wolverhampton (then Mr. Fowler) complained that in 
India he was called “ the Secretary of State for Lancashire, 
not the Secretary of State for India," while at the same 
time one of the greatest Lancashire journals said that the 
conspiracy of the Indian Service, the Indian cotton trade, 
and Mr. Fowler had succeeded!" And the Indian 
Secretary of State, thus attacked on both sides, said: ** I 
do not know whether hon. gentlemen have read the 
debates in the Indian Legislative Council upon thia 
question . . . the very able arguments by distinguished 
Anglo-Indians and more distinguished natives against the 
imposition of Excise duties at all." Mr. Barlow, M.P., 
said in the same debate that “ he could bear testimony to 
the fact that, much as this matter was disliked in Lancashire, 
the action of the Government was quite as much disliked 
in India with reference to the countervailing duties." 

Id that debate of 1895 the late Mr. Hanbury, M.P. for 
Preston in Lancashire, made an extremely strong point 
when he declared that the Indian import duties must 
certainly become protective against Lancashire, for the 
fctiowing reason: 

“ It was because countervailing Excise duties were 
so illogical that It was impossible they could last. 
While the import duties would remain, he did not 
believe the Excise duties would last. Why make an 
exception as to these Excise duties ? He believed 
that the cost of the collection of these Excise duties 
would be almost as great as the amount they would 
produce." 

In the same debate of 1895 the'Right Hon. Geoige 
Whiteley (lately the Chief Whip of Mr. Asquith’s Govern- 
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ment, and a leading Member for Lancashire) pointed out 
that, in the preceding decade, while the looms employed in 
the English cotton manufacture had only increased by 5 per 
cent., those on the Continent had increased by 19 per cent, 
and chose in the United States by 20 percent. I 

And the view of the Member for Preston, quoted above, 
that the odious Indian Excise duties were not calculated to 
correct the injury done to Lancashire by the import duties, 
was strongly emphasized by Lord George Hamilton, who 
said of Sir Henry Fowler’s contention: 

" The right hon. gentleman had also said that he 
had safeguarded the interests of Lancashire by the 
imposition of an Excise duty. But had he really done 
what he thought ? For his part, he disbelieved 
altogether in the efficiency of an Excise duty for the 
purpose. The opinion of those who considered this 
question twenty years ago was that the imposition of 
Excise duties in India could doc be viewed as a satis* 
factory method of taxation, and the reason was that in 
India there was not a reliable official machinery for the 
purposes of investigation and taxation. Judging from 
the experience supplied by the past, he held that there 
was very little likelihood of this proposed Exdse duty 
• being enforced and fulfilling the purpose for which it 
was Intended.” 

Again, on August 13, 1903, Mr. Shackleton, M.P., the 
very able and ftur-minded Labour Member for the Clitheroe 
division of Lancashire, when moving the repeal of the 
cotton duties, made the following important pronounce* 
ment on the part of the cotton operatives of Lancashire: 

The cotton trade were not adopting a selhsh 
attitude. They desired that India should be relieved 
of the Excise duties, that they should compete on fair 
terms, that the tax on the industry there should be re¬ 
moved at the same time as it was removed from 
industry here, and that the other trades in this countiy 
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•which exported goods to India should be relieved of 
this burden. The financial difficulty to meet which 
•the duties had been imposed had disappeared ; there* 
fore the duties ought also to disappear.’* 

The quotations 1 have here made from the speeches of 
quitb representative Lancashire men show conclusively that 
Lancashire—while clearly, and rightly, concerned for the 
future of her great staple industry — is by no means 
desirous of imposing on India the unjust disability of an 
Excise duty. These speeches, in the broad liberality of 
their •tfiews, contrast favouraWy with the somewhat one¬ 
sided selfishness of Mr. W. Tattersall on the one hand, 
and'of Mr. Romesh Dutc on the ocher. That broad 
liberality i*hicfa would mete out exactly equal treatment to 
L^cashlre and to India in the matter^ of these duties is 
in the spirit of Imperial Preferenceand the quotation I 
have given from the representative Indian journal, the 
Wednesday Review, shows that an equally liberal spirit dis- 
tinguisbes many of the most enlightened of our Indian 
fdiow-subjects, who ask for justice to India, but not for 
injury to Lancashire. 

One of the ablest Indian writers of the present day, Mr. 
S, M. Mitra-^a Calcutta gentleman, who was an eminent 
journalist -in HydeiubadI and now resides in London—takes 
this view, though on the general question he regards 
himself as a "Free Trader.’* In the very clever book 
entitled "Indian Problems,’' which Mr. John Murray has 
rei^ndy brought , out for Mr. Mitra, this distinguiahfd 
autfcorit^ : ,, '• 

India is hot qu fte fairly treated. The' U n ited K Ihg- 
' dom. levies duties on India's.tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
uarefiaed sugar,,. Her duty on Indiaa coffee is about 
19 per cent, ad valoretn, while on Indian tea it is as 
much as 90-per cent, t Her duty, on Indtaa tobacco is 
notitef valorem, b^t being Imposed according w>we^ht, 
it operates severely on her tebacw, which ia aW of the 
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cheaper varieties. If, in accordance with the general 
foreign system of tariffs, the United Kingdom were to 
impose a reasonable duty oa synthetic Indigo as a 
chemical compound, while admitting natural indigo 
free as a raw material, it would benefft India enor< 
mously.. . . The Em pi re consists of about 400,000, coo 
people, out of which number the 300,00*0,000 in India 
are, unlike the people of Canada, Australia, or New 
Zealand, not connected with Great Britain by ties of 
blood, or of speech, or of religious or social affinity. 

It is, therefore, most desirable that the fiscal tie 
between Great Britain and India should be most 
effective as the bond of Empire. Economic unity is 
essential t 6 the unity of defence- - . . The com¬ 
mercial supremacy of England in India has hitherto 
been practically unassailed, but now Germany and 
Japan are making successful inroads. ... The trade 
of India is not so safe now as it was ten years ago. 
The Congress of Havana is trying to kill the rice 
trade of India in the interests of the rice-growers of 
Texas and Louisiana- England must keep pacS with 
the grftat industrial compeUtion for die Indiin trade. 
England rhfgKt well make ’ao effort in self-^^Yence 
'against German and Japanese trade encroachment. 
'The cdmpeiitjon is no doubt keen, but there is no 
' feasoil to despair. England enjoys advantages in 
India to which neither Germany nor Japan can ever 
aspire:^'Bd^and has, in a way, paid for itfdirf 
English lives, and therefore in the iiidustrisd develop¬ 
ment of India she has a better claim than any other 
nation, i . . The relations between England and 
India must be that of close co-operation.’. Com¬ 
mercial England must adapt herself to the new phase 
of her commercial position. Commercial contact le^lh 
to political unification. ... If, again, nothing £5 done, 
it will be found that Germany, and possibly Japan, 
will, not gradually,, but by leaps and bouni^ filch . 
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away the trade which should legitimately belong to 
England. No one wanu to assume the part of a 
Cassandra, but the figures of the Indian trade are 
undeniable> and are full of warning.” 

Surely this is the spirit in which we should all, Indians 
and Englishmen alike, approach this great Imperial ques¬ 
tion. That spirit was admirably voiced by the late Lord 
Goschen, at that time the Member for St George’s, Hanover 
Square, in the Lancashire debate of 1S95. Mr. Goschen 
then said : 

Now, I should have wished that even at this last 
moment it would have been possible to effect, I will 
not say a compromise, but something in the nature of an 
armistice, for the sake of negotiations which should be 
carried on. Is it really beyond the limics of the states* 
manship of Indii and this country combined to And 
DO othet alternative than these import duties ^ and 
should it not be possible'to deal otherwise with Indian 
finance than by bringing about this serious antagonism 
which we all so much r^ret ? Whatever may be the 
result of the division to-night—whether the Govern¬ 
ment succeed or whether they do not—I think that 
this debate ought to be followed by an endeavour on 
the part of the Government to see whether they cannot 
bring Indian opinion and Manchester opinion closer 
together.” 

And Mr. Ernest Beckett (now Lord Grimthorpe) aptly 
observed in the same debate: 

"If England were entitled to demand fcee entry of 
her goods into India, India was equally entitled to 
demand free entry of her goods into Englaod.” 

On the same occasion the lace Sir William Harcourt 
declared: 

I should most ^e^ly^ regret if the vote of the 
House of Comments vr^s to estaWish a feeling of irrita¬ 
tion between Lancashire and^India.” 
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And Lord George Hamilton stated, in the speech from 
which 1 have already quoted, that the lace Lord Salisbury 
had arrived at the conclusion that these import duties ought 
to be abolished, on the ground that their imposition was “a 
subject of dangerous contention.” 

And yet this “subject of dangerous contention” has 
been foolishly allowed to survive to the present day) 
Mr. Romesh Dutc and his Indian friends, to a man, demand 
that the Excise duties should be abolished, because such 
duties are unheard of in the Colonies, or in any other 
civilised community, But they would retain the import 
duties on Lancashire cotton goods—Mr. Dutt suavely says 
" for revenue purposes "I On the other hand, Lord Cromer 
and Mr. W. Tactersall and Sir James Mackay hotly declare 
that the Excise duties must be retained “for Free Trade 
purposes" so long as the import duties are retained “for 
revenue purposes.” Even Mr. Romesh Dutt would hardly 
deny that the abolition of the Excise duties and the reten¬ 
tion of the import duties would spell ruin to Lancashire and 
Scotland. As a frank and honest Protectionist, and an 
ardent advocate of " Swadeshi,” his proviso, in the letter to 
the Times, that the import duties on Lancashire goods 
would be “for res^hue purposes” does not seem to carry 
touch weight. And it certainly ought not to be pressed in 
India, to the great detriment of Lancashire and other parts 
of the Empire, at the very moment when the Government 
is sacrificing die great Opium revenue in order to satisfy the- 
“ righteousness ” of some very well-meaning, but rather 
fanatical, peraohs in England. As Mr. Winston Churchflh. 
now the Liberal President of the Board of Trade, very 
aptly put it in the debate of 1903 ; “What a little thing 
this is'to cause so much disturbance, irritation, and incon¬ 
venience to the trade—the whole yield of the duty to the- 
Indian exchequer was only ^667,000 a yearf” And he^ 
wisely added: “The removal of the restricdoo of the 
importation of cotton would stlioulate the purchasing power 
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of the great home market of India, and chat ought to be the 
first concern of statesmen.’' 

To sum up- The proposals of Mr. Dutt and the Protec¬ 
tionists are obviously impossible, and outside practical 
politics. The so-called “Free Trade" policy of Lord 
Cromer and Sir James Mackay would keep open the sore 
of the Excise dudes, or else rob India of the revenue derised 
from the import duties without offering her, on the pan of 
England, any adequate compensation. The frank adoption of 
Imperial Preference will dose for ever these “ dangerous con¬ 
tentions” by abolishing both the offend mg duties; while India 
will find abundant compensation, not only in the emanci¬ 
pation of her cotton industry from offensive and inquisitorial 
reatrictloos, not only in cheaper cotton for her consumers 
and a better market for her producers, but also in free entry 
for her products i(^ every port of the British Empire. 
Lancashire and India will alike benefit, and benefit largely 
and immediately, Under «o-called “Free Trade" the 
interests and sentiments of England and of India are always 
jand continually in strong conflict, as shown by the fact 
that Sir Henry Cotton, Sir Charles Schwann, and the 
Liberal M.P.’s of the Indian Parliamentary Committee, are 

Free Traders" in Nottingham and Manchester, and 
luncompromislr^ Protectionists in Calcutta and Bombay! 
Bur under Imperial Preference Indians and Britons will 
practically belong to one great fiscal unit, and will constitute 
a homogeneous commercial community of common interests, 
far' more important, when allied with the Colonies, than ail 
j:he rest of the world pat together. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER QUESTION. 

By Major A. G. Leomard- 

Tke n«ws that fighting had again broken out on the Indian 
frontier, and that many of the frontier tribes are rallying 
round the raiding Mohmands, as round a fighting centre, is 
not in the least surprising. For the punishment recently 
meted out to the refractory Zakka Kheyls by Sir James 
Willcocks’ force was of no more consequence or example to 
these fierce and ferocious border men than water poured on 
to the sleeky smoothness of the duck's back, even though 
it be at boiling-point. To unravel the tangle of this ever- 
recurring frontier question is about as difficult a matter aS 
it was for the ancients to untie the Gordian knot. Nor is 
it seemingly possible for even an Alexander to solve the 
problem by cutting the knot in twain. It is just possible 
that John Nicholson, with his sterling strength and ptifiiy 
of character, his strong moral sense of equity and natural 
sympathy, and the wondrous magneh’sffi 6f his unid'u^ 
personality, that exerci^d an infiuenbh' sb potent 
these rud^ warriors is to develop in sofAe cases into adora¬ 
tion; fflig^it have done so. But it was fated not ro bffi To 
dliB day thtte tribesmen remain as turbulent and ^ r^fr^c- 
tdry, as atong and as unconquered, as Ivhefi flVsr-vfrS took 
pdssessloft of the frontlet chat lies between 'the cot/ntiy bf 
the Five RiY^rs and the greil mountain tfact of Afghan istati*. 

Splii up into tribes or clans, these bbrdermen'f^co^j« 
no authority but that of their own chiefs and piti'lafehs. 
The authority of the Amir df Afghanistah over'thdfit Is bift 
as an unsubstantial shadow that is cast by dieting and fleet¬ 
ing clouds. Nor with afl our power and great 
have we any more abthorif/ Over them thanf'lhe Aftn?. 
The deep thunder of bur arflllery and tke* sharp ractf^ of 
our musketry have no fears for these brawny motintaitteeti^ 
At the most our authority is but a bogie Or a scarecrow. 
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Its growl has no terrors for them; its bite but makes them 
more savage and reckless than they are. Without any 
hesitation they bice back. Measure for measure, a life for 
a life, is their creed. To them war is but a pastime—a raid 
and a fight is the breath of life. It is in their blood and in 
their souls. Death has no horrors for these Muslim 
fanatics. On the contrary, if they can but kill the infidel, 
it is welcome, for the pleasures and glories of Paradise and 
its hourls are worth the sacrifice. 13 rave, fearless, and 
Intrepid to a degree, these men, like all born fighters, are, 
at the same time, artful and cunning, making use of every 
strat^em and taking advantage of every piece of cover. 
Such is the stuff, or. rather mettle, they are made of. Add 
CO this a magnificent physique and the description is com* 
plete. It requires no great acumen to understand even 
from the above brief but pithy outline how really difficult a 
task it is to subdue a heterogeneous amalgam of communities 
such as is represented by these tribes. This becomes even 
easier when we know the country. Mountainous as this is on 
a really large scale, the nature of it is even more difficult to 
contend against than the people. It is as impregnable and 
as impossible as they—a scale that teems with contrasts. 
Gigantic on the one hand, with frowning and impassable 
obstacles; yet overrun with hollows and shallows, mere 
seeming trivialities, that defy even the double-handed deft¬ 
ness of human art and diplomacy. It is the old story of 
environment over again, the truism chat like heeds like. 
Such it was years and years ago. Such it is to-day, and 
at this very moment. 

It is interesting, and at times instructive^ to look back 
upon the past. Indeed, more often than not we learn more 
from the past than we do from the present It may be 
remembered that in the year 1878 the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
who was at the bead of affairs in this country, was very 
much imbued with the spirit of a great and Imperial policy. 
To carry out this idea he sent out Lord Lytton to India as 
Viceroy. Affiurs between Great Britain and Russia were 
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at the lime in a state of great uncertainty. War was quite 
on the cards. Under the impression that the Russians 
were intriguing with Shere All, who was then ruler of 
Afghanistan, it was determined to send a mission to Cabul. 
Shere Alf objected most strongly to either a mission or a 
Resident In spite of his objectioo, the mission was sent 
forward. So numerous were its members that it resembled 
an army more than a mission. Leaving Peshawar on 
September 21, 1878, a few days after the mission was 
Slopped at the entrance to the Khyber Pass by one of 
Shere All’s officials. This refusal on the pan of the Amir 
to accept our mission resulted, as we know, in war with 
Afghanistan. With its subsequent invasion and occupation 
we have nothing to do whatever. What concerns us, and 
what is more to the point as regards the question at issue, 
is the attitude of these frontier tribes at the moment of 
going to war. The notes that I am now about to give are 
taken from my diary. These were made by me on the 
spot, not merely as the result of my own observations, but 
as culled from the ripe experience o^a well'known frontier 
official. 

"To the south of the Khyber Pass the Afridis, 
(be Kamar and Kuki Kbeyb, the Malikdln and Sipah, 
have remained friendly. Indeed, they have sent ia dieir 
iaduentiaJ maliks to take our orders. But the Zaicka 
Kheyls, as cunning and rascally as ever, are still holding 
out, otrv 4 o»ty in doubt as to which side they will join— 
waiting, in fact, like leashed sleuth hounds, to see the result 
of the first brush. The Mohmands are also quiet and 
lying low, ready, seemingly, to throw in their lot with ourS 
when we have cleared the Khyber of Afghans, The 
Utman Kheyls are very restless. It is evident that they 
are not yet reconcded to the Swat River canal sche^ 
which they actively protested gainst last year (1877) by 
killing a number of our coolies. Bur, uncertain as every* 
thing is, one thing at least is certain. This is that, up to 
date, the religious bluster and blandishments of that crafty 
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fox, Shere Ali, have failed utterly and entirely to secure 
him any allies among these independent fighting communi¬ 
ties that separate Afghanistan from British territoty. The 
Swatis are much too busy fighting among themselves to 
care a single or solitary rap as to how matters go between 
ourselves and Shore Ali- Neither side have the slightest 
attraction for them, Their interests are their own, very 
personal, and centring exclusively in themselves. Outside 
interests are a blank to them. The Bajaoris, too, are 
deeply immersed in the proverbial and exhilarating domes¬ 
tic excitement of cutting each other’s throats. The son 
and successor of the late Akhund (pronounced Akhoond) 
has gone so far as to threaten us with a j$had (holy war). 
By this means he hopes to ac<^uire cheaply a name for 
sanctity at our expense, and without much personal sacri¬ 
fice. But neither in Bajaor nor Swat have his appeals 
to the religious enthusiasm of the populace met with that 
liberal response chat he evidently anticipated. The fact of 
the matter is that in these hard-headed modern days it is 
not so easy to arouse the fanaticism of even the greatest 
fanatics as it was in days of yore. People know too much 
about each other, and it requires a lot of rousing to get 
them out of their beaten track. Against the deadly war 
equipment of modern civilisation it is not likely the jtkad 
will be raised as quickly and as readily as it was. Even 
among these fiery tribesmen the elders are inclined to be 
more sensible than they were. Many of them have, in 
a very reasonable manner, poinoed out to this rash and hot**, 
headed youth that the present war is in reality oi^ 
struggle, between two Kafir nations, the ‘ Angrez' and the 
‘ Russ/ in which i? would be akt^esher impdiCic to inter-r. 
f^e; chat $here Ali is merely a cat's-paw, with whose 
assistance the chestouts are being pulled out of the fire; 
that, in fact, the essential, conditions for a reJigious war dxy 
not. exist.. In Bonair ^ere ib the same .qiiiet, and* the 
Hindustani fanatics of Malka, or Paloso (ss « » now 
called), are ^Iklng^ with Midri Oul, nod wlk have otAhsog 
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to do with the j$kad; because, say they, his reverend father, 
the late Akhund, treated them scurvily on a former occa¬ 
sion when they wanted to drive the English out of India- 
lo the Peshawar Valley the people are indifferent—callous, 
in fact—and go about their ordinary business as if nothing 
were going on. The price of land is higher than ever.- 
'J'hey sue each -other in the civil courts with the same 
alacrity as of old. Indeed, in a hundred and one different 
ways they show clearly their faith in the continuance of the 
British ‘ rej,’ however much their versatile Oriental nature 
would lead them to long for a change of rulers.” 

Drawn iblrty years ago as this picture was, It holds good 
to-day with r^ard to the character and attitude of these 
people, as if it were drawn for this special purpose. The 
Ethiopian no more can change bis skin nor the leopard his 
spots than these wild robbers their ways of life and think¬ 
ing. That Sir James Willcocks and his force will get the 
best of it we have no doubt. But this will not decide the 
everlasting frontier que-stion any more than previous 
expeditions have done Like human volcanoes, they may 
be smothered for the rime being, but that they wtU 
smoulder and break out again with renewed vigour and- 
forco <9 just as certain as to say that the sun will shiiK^ 
to»!norrow, 

JhePe- are many points that have to be considered iir 
woffcii^ out such a Sphingian problem. Besides the two 
very uaportaot difficulties that I have pointed out with 
regard che (traocessible nature of the country and the 
guerilla tacrits of the enemy, there are other lesser, butalf 
the same serious, matters that have to be confronted. To 
start with, there is the initial disadvantage of lack of tUne 
for adequate preparation and want of homogeneity ki the 
composition of the force. Preparation in expeditions' of 
this kind can at the best last only a few weeks. This' 
means that the preparation is hasty, instead of being catefi^* 
It means, further, that, instead of an ample and careful^ 
organiaedtmn&port, animals and their attendants have to 
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be hastily collected all over India, and sent to the front 
without any previous training or experience, in lieu of a 
staff trained in the same school and accustomed to act 
together, the staff, as a rule, is composed of officers from all 
parts of India, many of them absolute strangers to their 
generals and to each other, and unknown to the troops 
with whom they have to serve. Again, the insufficient 
knowledge, amounting practically to ignorance, that we 
have of the country makes it all the harder for the com¬ 
mander to bring his operations to a successful Issue. 
Success on a large scale—that is, a scale that would enable 
him to crush the enemy so effectually as to stamp out all 
future resistance—is, in fact, impossible; all the more so 
when the enemy fight as these wild tribesmen. The cask 
of getting hold of men so mobile and active as they are is, 
in a word, no easier than It was in the late South African 
War to surround the Boers. The plan of operations are 
always found to suffer from an inner contradiction, so to 
speak. On the one hand, the various columns loto which 
the invading force Is usually divided are given a geo¬ 
graphical point as their strategical goal, obviously 
because the combined opposition of a united hostile force 
is not expected. On the other hand, this possibility is 
seemingly reckoned with because the main body of the 
invading force (S, as in the case of the Tirah Campaign, 
united towards the centre of the line of operations, with 
the obvious object of a main decisive stroke. A concen¬ 
tration such as this is fata), because the transportation of 
supplies and stores and the movement of troops is certain 
to occupy some three or four weeks—long enou^, at all 
events, to enable the enemy to drive away out of reach all 
their people, except the fighters, along with their flocks and 
valuables. The fact of the matter is that these frontier 
campaigns resolve themselves into nodilng but a series of 
skirmishes under unusually severe and exceptional circum¬ 
stances, that axe most trying to the Invaders. The brunt 
of the work invariably falls upon the company 
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These are frequently left to shift for themselves, and if, 
through inexperience or want of “the bump of locality," 
they make a mistake, the mistake not only costs them their 
own lives and those of the men under them, but it is at 
once magnified into a reverse to the British arms and a 
victory for the enemy, 

The present frontier policy of “letting sleeping dc^s 
ile " is obviously not a success; but to hit them so hard as 
to keep them permanently quiet is also, it is very evident, 
a moral impossibility. Looking tbe matter fairly and 
squarely in the face, there seems to be at present only one 
practical way out of the maze. Let us put our amour 
propre to one side, and purchase, not only peace, but also, 
if it must be, the phantom of the sphere of interest with a 
portion of tbe millions that these “little expeditions" cost. 
We have done it before. Why in tbe name of common 
sense can we not do it again ? 
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IN PIAM MEMORIAM. 

THS SERVICES OF THE MADRAS NAirVE TROOPS IN THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE MUTINY OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 

By Libutknan'i-Gkneslal F. H. Tyrrbll. 

Fifty years have passed since the ouchrcak of the great 
Mutiny shook the mighty fabric of our Indian Empire to 
its foundations, and its lessons have been foi^otten by a 
neiv generation. The majiicn of Divide e( Impcra, which 
has always shaped the policy and safeguarded tlie supremacy 
of a ruling race, was adopted by the Directors of tlie East 
India Company more from mere accident than of set 
purpose ; but the segregation of our nadve Indian military 
forces into three separate and distinct armies was un¬ 
doubtedly a saving factor in the situation in 1857-58, The 
native troops of the Madras and Bombay armies remained 
true to their salt and faithful to ihcir colours, and not only 
rendered material aid in suppressing the Mutiny, but 
through their loyalty enabled the Government to denude 
Western and Southern Indian of European troops, whose 
assistance was vital to the task of reasserting our supremacy 
in the norihem districts. The Tiunic struggles around 
Delhi and Lucknow have engrossed the interest of the 
public and absorbed the attention of the historians; and 
the arduous campaigns in Central India and the innumer¬ 
able minor operations in which the troops of the minor 
Presidencies were engaged are now aJmost foigotten, 
except by the few wrvivors of those who fought on the 
Becwa and at Banda, who mounted the breach at Jhansi 
and shared la the booty of Kir wee. The references to 
these services may be found widely scattered throughout 
the pages of Kaye and Malleson. and a host of other 
writers of more or less note ; but the services cd* the 
Madras troops were so varied in character, and disseminated 
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ov«r 80 wide an area, that it is not ea^y to gather a cfon*' 
nected idea of their doings on the different fields of opera¬ 
tions. An attempt is here made to present to the reader a 
succinct, and at the same time a comprehensive, account 
of these various services. 

In 1856 it was decided that the Enfield rifle, which had 
lately superseded the smooth-bore musket as the arm of 
the British Infantry, should be issued to the troops of the 
Honourable East India Company's A''my. In (he same 
year schools of musketry for the instruction of the troops 
in the use of the new weapon were established in the three 
Presidencies, thoee for the Madras Army being at Secun¬ 
derabad and Bangalore, whither parties of British officers 
and native soldiers were sent from, the regiments in other 
stations to learn the new drill, But when the thunderbolt 
of the mutiny at Meerut fell on May 11, 1857, and the 
massacre of the Europeans at Delhi had startled the 
Indian Government from its opinionated optimism and the 
Anglo-Indian community from its serene sense of security, 
a revulsion set in, and people in a panic feared and 
suspected the worst. As news rapidly succeeded new^'of 
fresh explosions, and'of' regiments which had oee dij^ 
protested their loyalty and volunteered to march against 
the mutineers, breaking oat into mutiny and murdeHa^ 
^cers on the morrow, it became difficuk td know 
whom ti^ trust, and it appeared doubtful whether (be 
sepeya die Madras and Bombay armies were'flvore'to 
be reHed' upon-than those of Bengal. The scare of the' 
greased cartridge bad originated at the musketry schoohdf 
Umballa; and though the Madras sepoys had made kio 
ofc^ction to the new cartridge, and regarded the unfavou^^ 
able rumours about it with indifference, it was deemed 
expedient to dissolve the musketry ck^es at Bangalore 
and Secunderabad, and to send the members back to 
regiments. . , .j/ 

Precautions were taken against a rising io Madras, ita^. 
where the suburb of Tripliicane, abutting on the grounds bf 
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Governrnent House and cbe Madras Club, contained a 
large Musalman population, mostly clients and dependents 
of the Nawabs of Arcot, whose title had been suppressed 
and whose revenues had been sequestrated by Lord 
Dalhousie. The C Troop of Madras European Horse 
Artillery was requisitioned from Bangalore and brought to 
Government House, where the banqueting-hall was con¬ 
verted into a temporary barrack for its accommodation, the 
officers occupying the galleries and the men the ground 
fioor, or ball-room* Two companies of the 17th Madras 
Native Infantry were encamped in the park of Government 
House, as an additional precaution, and all the officers of 
these troops messed at the table of Lord Harris, the 
Governor, as his gfuests. Muskets and packets of ball 
cartridges were served out to all resident members of the 
Madras Club by tbe steward of the Qub. The European 
and Eurasian residents of Madras enrolled themselves as 
volunteers, and were formed into a troop of cavalry and a 
battalion of infantry under tbe title of the Madras Volunteer 
Guards.* 

But the het of tbe fidelity of the native military and the 
loyalty of the civil population of Southern India was quickly 
demonstrated and firmly established, and the authorities at 
Madras transferred their solicitude from their own af&irs to 
those of their fellow-countrymen in BeAg:al. The Madras 
sepoys generally volunteered for service against the 
mutineers, and petitioned “ to be granted an opportunity 
of proving their faithful attachment to the Govermaeot 
which bad cherished them.” 

The Governor-General, Lord Canning, was at his wits’ 
end for troops to stem the tide of mutiny, and he called on 
Lord Harris for aid, and the Governor of Madras responded 
cheerfully and prompdy to the call The European raiment 

* Tbe troop of caviiry ni disbaaded after tbe snppeeutoa of tbe 
Mutioj, bat tbe bectthoe of ioftiDtry is still borne 00 tbe IndAQ Army list 
ea tbe Medres Vokjatev Guards, in^i its Cf^iotl Botto, * Reedy, eye 
ready.” It ia tbe c^est efistiog volooieer corps m lodia. ‘ 
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of Madras Fusiliers had already been dispatched to Calcutta, 
and It bad done yeoman's service io Havelock s capture of 
Cawnpore and attempted relief of the Residency at Luck¬ 
now. In July a brigade of Madras native troops was 
dispatched by sea to Calcutta under the command of 
Brigadier-General Morden Carchew, and orders were 
given for the assembly of a division of Madras European 
and native troops at Nagpore for the reconquest of Central 
India, under the command of Brigadier-General Whitlock. 
The Supreme Government was so confident of the loyalty 
and good spirit of the Madras sepoys that the Governor- 
Genera) sanctioned the raising of the strength of every 
regiment of Madras Infantry from 700 to 1,000 privates, 
and this order was immediately carried out, increasing the 
strength of the native army of Madras by 15,000 men. 
Two additional battalions of native infantry were also 
recruited, under the titles of ist and and Extra Raiments, 

Hyderabad and TiiE Deccan. 

Hyderabad in the Deccan is the capital of the laigest 
and most powerful Musalman State in India, whose ruler 
derives bis title from the founder of the dynast)', Nisamul 
Mulk, who ruled the Deccan as the Viceroy of the Mogul 
Emperors at Delhi.* The news that the House of Timur 
had been replaced on the throne of India by the mutinous 
sepoys at Delhi caused great excitement among the Musal- 
Rians in Hyderabad, and a rising was generally expected. 
The city itself was at that time as impenetrable to a 
European as Pekin, and the inhabitants commonly carried 
arms, and settled their disputes by an appeal to them. 

* An old Musalmsa of Hjdenbad drew the atteotion of an EogUab 
ofScei to a mark on a Hyderabad rupee reeembling a star or rosette, and 
asked hiin what he thought it meaat. The EnglisbiD&a replied that it wai 
probably pat there for ornament. *' No,’* said the ^dShaiUi, “thatdt 
the mark of the Mogul Emperor, aod it Is kept oo the coin that when die 
Emperor comes to hJs own again, the NUan may be able to point to it vs 
a proof of bis fidelity to the rightful sovereign of India dirougb afl 
lime that he perforce submitted to British rule." * •' 
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Both city and couotry were infested by bands of Arabs. 
Rohillas • and other foreign mercenaries engaged from 
time to time by the Nixam, or by his nobles, for their 
service or defence, and these men were always ready to 
join in any riot or disturbance, and were all animated by a 
sincere hatred of the British Government and all its works. 
The British Residency was situated in a garden suburb 
outside the city, and was guarded by a detachment of lOo 
sepoys, furnished by one of the native iofantry regiments 
in the military cantonment of Secunderabad, five miles 
distant The Company’s troops had been originally 
smioned there to protect the Nisam against his rivals and 
eftemieS) and now served to overawe his capita). 

The force at Secunderabad at the time consisted of a 
battalias of Eurc^an artUlery,! and a single battalion of 
European infantry, the 3rd Madras Europeans, The 
native troops were the F Troop of Horse Artillery, the 
7th Light Cavalry, two companies of sappers, and the 
1st, 22nd, 24th, 34th, 4xsi,4snd, and 49th Madras Infantry, 
uoder the command of Brigadier-Geoeral—afterwards Sir 
Isaac—Cofhn, himself a Madras officer, and Colonel of the 
12th Madras Infantry. There were also at Bolacum, a 
short distance off, a regiment of cavalr)', a battery of«held 
artillery, and two battalions of infantry of the Hyderabad 
coBtiogenc, a force m the service of the Nizam, but 
officered by English officers from the Madras Army. 
General Coffin detained the tweocy-two officers who had 
been detailed for the School of Musketry in the expectation 
that their services would be useful in the event qf a^ 
break. In the city placards were posted up calliqg oa the 

* 'nte luise SaiiiU k used lo dw Dwon aoiply a* a lyeourm for 
A^bsB. 

4 The Msdras fl ia ara i mp ef UkraNery coiDpnsed % oC Hone 

AsiUpry «iilh ter EarapeeB m&d 'trro ouive troopt, a«d Cm btCHtioM «f 
Fbot ANiikrr, of whkh 6iacterwre Suropte, end ite ifth « catte 
or Goiaadiz bUteoDv (ift.. faed-dirow«r) v the Ponte word 

u&ed >for.« guBDer'ia lodia, teik h) Twtey umI Penn tey ore ciJkd < 
Topji (Cinnooier). * - 
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people to rise and exterminate the Farangis, green flags 
were hoisted, and the Jehad was preached in the mosques; 
bot Salar Jung, the able minister of the Nitam, was, both 
by policy and inclination, attached to the English Alliance, 
and he did all in his power to allay the ferment, and loyally 
kept the Resident, Major Cuthbert Davidson, and General 
Coffin fully informed of all that was passing In the city. 

The General twice paraded the whole Division as a 
demonstration in force against the city; but on the evening 
of July r;, 1857, a mob of Rohillas, Arabs, and local 
bud/nasfus* led by a chief called Turrabiz Khin and 
incited by a Maulavi named Ala-ud-Din, assembled for an 
attack upon the British Residency. Salar Jung was able 
to give timely warning to Major Davidson, who wired tbe 
news to General CofEn, and the preconcerted alarm signal 
of three guns brought every man of the Division to the 
appointed rendezvous. Two guns 0/ the Native Troop of 
Madras Horse Artillery, outstripping all the rest, arrived 
at a gallop at the Residency just in time to forestall dK 
assailants, and to give them a warm reception. As the 
yelling mob pressed towards the gate of the Residency two 
discharges of grape (toughed through die ■deoee cro«d and 
scattered 4 t in all dlrecetoos. All who were not left d«ad 
or dyiog oa the road turned tail and fled back eowardoiEbe 
city, and found themselves confronted by a body bf Salar 
JuRg’^. txQops, sent by him to fa^ upbh their reen.'< 
mob was dispersed, and its two ringleaders wore captured: 
Turrabda Kh 4 a was shot by his guards when attempting to 
escape; the Maulavi was ^ haaded'over to the British 
authorities, who transported him to the AndamUns.' >There 
y^s no more trouble at’Hyderabad.. , . 

But the disaffected and the adventurous spirits of the 
Deccan found a new rallying*point at Shorapore, the 
Rajah: of which, place raised the standard 0/ re vole ia 
Fet#Bary, rS^S: Three columns were moWlfred'to 
verge upon Shorapore;* one of Bombay troops, under 

* The Indian eqtuvaisaL for fOi^hK«oc 
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Colonel Malcolm, from the north; one composed of troops 
of the Hyderabad contingent from the east, under Captain 
Wyndham ; and one of Madras troops from Bellary, to the 
south, under Major Hughes, of the 47th Madras Infantry, 
comprising detachments of the 74th Highlanders, the 30th 
and 47th Madras Infantry, and some Mysore Silahdar 
cavalry, in long-skirted red coats, and armed with long 
lances. Major Hughes, says Malleson, “in daring and 
manly qualities, in the capacity to manage men and to 
direct operations, yielded to none who came to the front in 
the Mutiny.” 

Captain Wyndham arriving first in the vicinity of 
Sborapore on February 7, was attacked during the night 
by the Rajah’s Arabs and Robillas, and fighting went on 
incessantly until the morning, when Major Hughes arrived 
OP the ground, and led his troops immediately to the 
attack of the enemy. The Mysore cavalry, led by two 
Madras cavalry officers, Captain Newberry and Lieutenant 
Stewart, immediately charged. ' The two officers, out¬ 
stripping their men, dashed into the ruck of the Rohillas. 
who were already dying in confij^on, and Captain Newberry 
was surrounded and killed. Lieutenant Stewart had broken 
his sword in cutting down a Rohilla, but the man, who was 
felled to the ground by the blow, regained his feet, and 
with a huge two-handed sword made at Stewart, who was 
now defenceless. The Rohilla aimed a desperate blow at 
Stewart's head, and sliced off one of his ears; be then 
made haste to rejoin his dying comrades, for the Mysore 
horsemen were now tardily arrivmg to the succour cS die 
officers.* The enemy ^ut themselves up within ffie fort 
of Shorapor^ and Hi^bes awaited the arrival of the 

* MaU«»aD that the cha^ 00 Che Robilks ti Sbonpore made 
by the 8ch Madras Caviliy. a Kguaeot vfaicdi Vas do m existeiice 

at the time, barii^ beeo disbanded eoase moodw previcnnly. LietneDtat 
Sterat aftfirwards became lieveeaae-Gcecni Sir Ricbaid Stewartbe 
ms QuartenDaster-GeiKnl of ^ Uadm ^noy uider Lord Robert^ aad 
subseqoeBtly commapded tbe Bonaa Dnteioe of d>e Amy. He was 
unfortunately killed by a kll from bu hone vheo heatang in Z&giind. 
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Bombay column before attacking it But during the night 
the Rajah and his followers evacuated the fort and dispersed 
over the country. The Rajah was soon afterwards captured 
and sentenced to imprisonment; but he escaped his punish¬ 
ment by committing suicide. 

Two days afterwards two men were caught with the 
forage-caps of Captain Newberry and Lieutenant Stewart 
on their heads, and were at once tried by drum-head court- 
martial and blown away from guns by order of Major 
Hughes, who had full powers given to him to suppress 
the rebellion by any means he thought proper. The result 
was that he was soon able to announce to the Government 
^hat order reigned in the Shorapore district, and the 
Madras Column returned to Bellary. 

In May, 1858, a Mahratta named Bheem Rao, who was 
the head accountant in the Collector's office at Bellary, 
decamped, and collected some 300 budmashes, Arabs, 
and Rohillas, with whom he shut himself up in the fort 
of Kopal, and from it sent a letter to Mr. Felly, of the 
Madras Civil Service, Collector of Bellary, telling him he 
was going to attack hiip, atid would soon have his head. 
The reply to this was the immediate dispatch of a 6eld 
force by the General commanding at Bellary, consisting of 
two companies 74th Highlanders aod two companies 
47th Madras’ Native Infantry, half a battery of Madras 
ArtSllexy, and some Madras Light Cavalry undw Major 
Hughes. ' 

Kopftl U forty miles from Bellary ; the field force started 
at midnight and got Co the place by sunset next day. The 
next morning Major Hughes sent word to Bheem Rao to 
turn out ^11 women and children from Kop^, as he was 
going CO attack the‘place at midday. 'Ncji answer waa 
returned, and at noon the attack commenced. The guns 
opened fire on the g^tes, for the walls were too strong to 
be breached by field-pieces, and at 12.30 the infantry went 
for the gates at a run, Highlanders and sepoys vying 
with each other who should be first, aod they forc^ the 
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gates and entered all mixed up together. Some hand-to- 
Lnd fighting took place, in which Bheera Rao and also 
his second-in-command were killed ; the rest of 
were made prisoners. A wealthy and influentml J|^usal- 
man of the town came and warmly congratulated Major 
Hughes on his success, but it was discovered that u 
this very man who had invited Bheem Rao to occupy the 
place, and had fed him and his followers for several days . 
so he was at once made prisoner, tried by court-man.al, 
and hanged the next day by Major Hughes’ orders. There 
were eighty others taken fighting against us with arins ,n 
their hands: these were all tried by court-martial and shot 
to death by musketry, and were all buried in one common 
grave The body of Bheem Rao was not allowed to be 
Wpt. although he was a Brahman ; it was exposed to 
public view for one day, and was then bor«d and a 
Highland sentry mounted fu«d over the grave for so« 
days, to prevent its being taken up to be burnt by 
friends. There was no more trouble in that part of the 
country, and Major Hughes was thanked for h.s servi«s 
by*- the Government of Madras, and was commended by 
the Cocwnander-m-Chief- 

In the subsequent operations against the Sawant-Warn 
rebels the Grenadier company of the 47 ‘h Madras Infantry, 
nnder Lieutenant Seafield Grant,* was dispatched from 
ftdiary to the support of the Bombay troops employed m 
North Canara, and it remained engaged m the tedious and 
irdiious task of hunting down the rebels in the hilly and 
densely wooded country in which they had taken re^ 
for eight months. Some companies of the 8th Madraa 
Hhnly from Mangalore, and of die Jtd Pal^nak 
Light Infanrfy from Cannanore, were also employed w 
complete the cordon round the disturbed' dislricts^ntd ^ 
rebels finally laid down their arms and sunwidered so the 

Portuguese aathoritkss'on tberOoa froooet*' 

% No» LiditenMii-GeAera! hfc T. Grtfit, tJociDple7®4 Vtt, 

r. 
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Opekations around Jubbulporb. 

In the cold weather of 1856-57 the Madras troops 
which garrisoned the military stations in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories were relieved by troops from Bengal. 
The 28ch Madras Infantry still remained at Hoshiingabad 
with a detachmeoc of two companies at Narsimpore, and 
the 52nd Bengal Infantry was Irj garrison at Jubbulpore. 
In January the mysterious chupatties arrived at Narsimpore, 
brought by unknown messengers, in accordance with whose 
instructions the Kotwal, or native magistrate, distributed 
them to the neighbouring villages, at the same time reporting 
to his European superior chat he had done so ; but the 
European officials took little heed of the circumstance. 
The country was full of minor chiefs and petty Rajahs» 
many of whom had grievances against the Suzerain Power, 
and when the Mutiny broke out, and the troops at Saugor 
began fighting amongst themselves, the whole district, 
burst into a blaze. For a time the men of the 52nd Bengal 
Infantry, at Jubbulpore, committed no overt act of mutinyj 
but they behaved insolently to thdr, officers, and showed 
that they felt themselves to l^e.waters of the sicuat[aQ< 
To lessen (he ds^nger Itocd d>eir mudnying, some corn- 
paotes .of them were deuched into the country round |o 
repress disorders, and for awhile they did their duly. 
Meanwhile a .movable column had been formed; 
tee, the military cantonment near Nagpore .ci^yr/frota to 
Madras’ troops stationed there, to scour .(he< disturbed 
districts north of the Nerbudda, and to intimidate to 
Bengal troops at Jubbulpore. Tlie.coliiiua coosi^d 
troop of the 4th Madras Light Cavalry^ under, CaptW 

* Tbe 4rh Madras Light Cavulry had gained reputation ki 3 k Aidivr 
Weiksley’s campaign in the Deccan, vhea>ic wig br^;aded «Fit& the fameka 
19th IJgbt Dragoons, and was known by the sobriquet.pf ^ ihft Bktdt 
Niaeteenth/' It was latterly given the riUe of tbe Prbqe of Wipes’ Omj 
Madras Cavalry, and changed its buff icings to scadet tt was lately 
disbanded in order to provide a fourth squadron fat the odier three 
regiments of Madras Cavalry. • 
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Tottenham, the 33rd Madras lafantry under Colonel 
Miller, a bullock battery of Field Artillery (Europeans) 
under Captain Jones, and a rifle company from the Nagpore 
Irregular Force, The column arrived at Jubbulpore on 
August 2. and its presence had a sobering effect on the 
sepoys of the Bengal Regiment; so much so that no 
further danger was apprehended from them, and they were 
not summoned to give up their arms, 

Colonel Miller, after giving his men a few days' rest, 
marched into the district to clear it of the bands of rebels 
and dacoits who were plundering It. But he had not long 
left Jubbulpore when the sepoys of the 52nd quietly left 
their quarters one night and, without harming any of the 
Europeans, took their departure into the country, picking 
up tbeir detachments at outlying stations. The men of 
one of these detachments sent their two European officers 
unharmed into Jubbulpore? but those of another detach¬ 
ment made their officer, Lieutenant Macgregor, a prisoner. 
As loon as Colonel Miller heard of the outbreak of the 
Bengal sepoys he hastened by forced marches to intercept 
them. He sent on a party of the 4th Light Cavalry and 
the Grenadier Company of the 33rd, under Major Jenkins 
and Captain Watson, to secure the passage of the river 
Hiram, which lay in his path. As these two officers were 
carelessly riding well ahead of their men at daybreak, they 
fell into an ambush laid for them by the mutineers, who 
always showed great aptitude for, and some skill in, this 
kind of warfare. The two officers were surrounded, but 
they cut their way through their assailants and rejoined 
their men, escaping unhurt as by a miracle, but no doubt 
they were saved by the cowardice of their foes. As they 
found they had the whole battalion opposed to them, they 
sent off word to the column, and retreated to a hill, where 
they stood their ground. The mutineers them alone, 
and took up a strong position to resist the ad^nce of the 
main body of the column, which was now rapidly approach** 
ing, “Eager to avenge their officera, and to relieve theft 
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comrades, the gallant native soldiers of the Coast Army* 
hurried forward. On reaching the mouth of the gorge 
leading to Katangi they found the sand had taken up a very 
strong position, with both flanks covered by thick jungle. 

" Without hesitating, they opened fire from the guns, and 
then attacked the rebels with the bayonet, and drove them 
before them. On reaching Katangi they were joined by 
Jenkins and Watson, and the pursuit was continued beyond 
that place. In Katangi the body of Lieutenant Macgregor, 
murdered that morning, was found, with one ball through 
(he neck, both anns broken, and bis body perforated with 
thirty or forty bayonet wounds. The rebels suffered 
severely; 135 dead were actually counted on the held, and 
U IS certain that many more were wounded. Some of the 
mutineers were captured, and were forthwith hanged. On 
the side of the victors, one man was killed and fifty were 

wound ed."t 

The defeated mutineers scattered themselves over the 


country in small parties, and (be column returned to 
Jubbulpore to protect the sution against any possible 
attempt upon it From Chence ColoaeL Miller domioatod 
(he dkscrict aroued, making ooascant excursions into it to 
suppress brigaodage aod restore order; but as soon as the 
dame of iosurreciion was quenched in one spot it brokMw 
again m another. The mixed rabble of mutineers and rebels 
when attacked, fled and scattered, and reunited at som 
safer and more distant place. In the mooth of November 
a laige body of them, having ventured too near Jubbu^os^ 
were attacked by the Madras troops, and routed and dis> 
persed after a smart skirmish, in which Captain Tottenhltm 
was unfortunately killed. The fc^e at Jubbulpore was 
gradually increased by the arrival of the remainder of the 
4th Madras Light Cavalry under Lieutenant-Colond Cum- 


* The Madras Amy was (oniiedy commonly called (he Oust Army. 
A report had reached the men of the column that cbe wuh the 

advanced par^ bad been killed, 
t Mallesoa’s " HuKorj of the iDdiac Mutiny." ^ 
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berlegfc, ih« 6th Madras Light Cavalry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Byng, and T50 sabres of the and Cavalry Hyder¬ 
abad contingent under Captain MacIntyre. On February 6, 
J858, General Whitlock's Field Force from Kampice arrived 
at Jubbulpore on Its march northwards, but before that date 
the rebels and mutineers had been driven north of the 
Nerbudda. This result was chiefly achieved by the four 
companies of the sSch Madras Infantry stationed at Narsim- 
pore, under Captain Woolley, a brave and capable officer, 
who united with some of the loyal sepoys of the 3181 
Bengal Infantry* from Saogor, and under the direction of 
the energetic Deputy-Commissioner, Captain Ternan, effec* 
loally cleared the district of rebels, As for this service it 
was necessary to break up the troops employed into small 
commands, some of the British officers of the 5^®^ Bengal 
Infantry were attached to the Madras troops. In a sharp 
fight with a large body of rebels iheir leader, Gaojen 
Singh, was killed, with many of his men, and hit band 
completely broken up- In this affair Ternan's horse was 
thot under him. 

The band of another noted rebel leader, Dalganjan, was 
next dispersed, and he himself was captured and hanged, 
Ter nan and Woolley next marched on Chlrapore, a place 
which was a great centre for the rebels. They evacuated 
it on the approach of the Madras troops, but they were 
followed by forced marches and surprised in their camp, 
which was captured with much of their arms and stores, 
•InoWtng a 4-pounder gun. A force of rebels from Ra^^har, 
attempting to enter the district, was attacked at Madanpore, 
defeated, and driven back. The country was made too 
hot to hold the mutineers and dacolia, who bo»ok them- 

* Tbe 3191 «ras one of the few Bengal native regicaenu tbst remiJned 
loyal under tbe tefaptstioo irhich proved Wo itrong for rt mtny, Moir 6f 
the other Benge! sepoy regimen w which sorvived the Mo tiny owed ibeir 
escape fro» dlebaodwetWto the fact Of Ibdr having boeO qtaalertd at the 
time of the outbreak in Bmmft or Cbioa. The was teoombeied the 
and after tbe Mutiny, aad U now the and Regimefit Qaeen'e Oet.R^pat 
Light Infantry of the IndiaB'Atay. .* ■ ^ 
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9eiv*es (o other discricts, where they might be less molested 
ifi'their plundering work. 

At the outbreak of the Mutiny there was one single 
company of Europeans of the Madras Artillery stationed 
at Kampiee. The remainder of the troops were the 4th 
Madras Light Cavalry and (he s6th, 32nd, and 33r<l 
Madras Infantry, all under the command of Brigadier- 
General H. Prior. At N^pore, and in the adjacent 
districts, were a regiment of cavalry and three hatuliona 
of infantry of the Nagpore Irregular Force, recruited from 
the same races and classes as the men of the Bengal 
Army. The Sute of Nagpore had been annexed and its 
Rajah deposed by Lord Dalbousie in 1853, and a great 
pare of the popubtion was ripe for revolt A combined 
mutiny and insurrection was planned* the signal for which 
was to be the ascent of three hre-balloons from the city on 
the night of June 13. But the known staunchness of the 
Madras sepoys caused the conspirators to postpone the 
execution of their design. Meanwhile Mr. Plowden, the 
Resident, gained information of the plot, and that the xst 
Nagpore Cavalry vrere involved in iL Ha asked Lieutenants 
Colonel Cumberlege, coau&anding the 4th Madras Light 
Cavalry, to disarm the suspectad regitnoit. . U w 4 S 
sursoaoded by the Madrasi troopers, and its men gave 
ups ehek arms without attemptmg resistance. This measuos 
aipped the proposed mutiny in the bud. The Nagporft 
InfarCry rennaincd' loyal, and even rendered son^ service 
against the Sai^ior and Jubbulpore mutineers. The situaf 
tiun at Nagpore was saved by the loyalty of the Madras 
Native Army. 

- / 

The Madras Rifles. 

When the Governor-General, Lord Canoing, applied to 
Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras, for the assiataaoecd 
Madras troops, it was resolved* to form a provisional Riild 
B/tcalion from (be rifle companies of the army^ and to 
dispatch it to Calcutta. The native infantiy p£ th^ 
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Army was at that time formed in fifty-two single-battalion 
regiments, of which one was Grenadiers and four were 
Light Infantry. All the regiments had ten companies— 
one Grenadier, one Light, and eight battalion companies; 
but eight regiments had companies of Rifles instead of 
Light Companies. These were the tst, 5th, i6th, 24th 
26th, 36th, 38th, and 49th* Regiments. These Rifle 
Companies were dressed in rifle-green with black accoutre¬ 
ments ; their officers wore the Hussar-pattern uniforms 
then affected by rifle corps, with black braid and black 
velvet facings and silver ornaments. The men were armed 
with the short two-grooved rifle, which had been the arm 
of the Rifle Brigade and the King’s Royal Rifles before 
the introduction of the Minie and Enfleld rifles. 

The Bengal Native Infantry had also rifle companies 
in some of its regiments, and these were a cause of great 
loss and annoyance to the beleaguered English garrisons of 
Cawnpore and other places. A similar system had prevailed 
in the Bombay Army, but it was abolished in 1841, and the 
4tb Bombay Native Infantry was made into a rifle corps. 
The distinctive dress and equipment of the Madras Rifle 
Companies was suppressed when all the infantry were 
armed with rifles in 1S73. 

As the 36th Regiment was at the time stationed in 
Burma and the 381b Regiment in China, their rifle com¬ 
panies were not available for the proposed provisional 
battalion, so two companies of the 34th Chicacole Light 
llrfantryf were added to make up the number of companies 

* MaUoon gives the S4th as one of the Madru regitnenci with Rifle 
CompaaMi, but there wai no such reglmeac. It Is probably a plater's 
error for 34th, as the 34tb Light lafantry luroUhed two compuDiei to 
complete the Rifle Baiulioa. 

1 Id t8i3 four battalions of Madras Kative lofantry were converted 
iDto Light lofantry Corpi under tbe territorial titles of the Palawcoush, 
the Wallejahbsd, the Trichwopoly, and tbe Cbioacole Light InfenOy. 
They were given the motto ‘'Now or nerer," with green tutbAas and 
green beings to their red jackets. They were equipped like rifles with 
black accoutremeuB, and were armed with fusils or abort muskets. la the 
reorgaoiratjon of i8«4 they becimethc 3rd, estd, jlst, end 34th 
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to eight. Those of the ist aod 24th Regiments which 
were stationed at Secunderabad were marched to Masuli- 
pacam, and there embarked for CaJeutta, and on dlsem- 
barkation were encamped at Howrah, to await the arrival 
of the ocher six companies, which were conveyed from 
Madras in the Honourable East India Company's 
8.8. CoTomandtly reaching Calcutta on September 16. 
They were not very cordially welcomed by the Bengal 
Staff Officers, who bad always affected to consider their 
own army as much superior to those of the other Presi¬ 
dencies, and now seemed annoyed chat the Madras and 
Bombay sepoys should display the qualities of loyalty and 
fidelity in which their own men had so conspicuously 
failed. 

The Madras Ride Battalion mustered Soo ridemen, 
besides native officers and non-commissioned officers, 
making iu total strength 900 of all ranks. There were 
three British ofRcers to each company. The battalion was 
commanded by Major Carr, of the i6th Madras Infantry, 
and bis adjutant was Lieutenant Bolton,* of the same 
regiment. The whole battalion having been assembled at 
Calcutta, it was moved up-<ouritry to Raneegunj, where it 
was employed in disarming the sepoy a of suspected Beagal 
foments. After this work had been successfully acewn* 
pliihed the Rifle Companies of the fst and 36ih regiments 
were detached from the battalion aod attached to the 
column under Colonel Sir G. Barkert which was 
employed in ke^ng the Grand Trunk Road open. 

The column marched up the Trunk Road towards Cawtv- 
pore, sending out parties from time to time to disperse 

of Uadru Icholry. 11 >e PaUiDconib ud the WaOajthbsd Light lafuHry 
are dqw the e^rd aod Sjrd Regiments, retaioiog Uwb old tides led motto, 
but they lost cheir distlocdee dress aod eqeipmest m 1873.' The 
Tliebmopotj Light InfaQiiybas become tbe 91st Peojabk (light lafaot^), 
dressed in drab with cherry-ccloored lacings ; it retains the Dortn ^ 
or never.'’ The 34tb Chicacole light Is^tty has disappaarad fTocn the 
lodiaa Army list, hanog been disbanded in tbe reductioos of iSSe. 

* t?ow Ms|o^Oeneral R. M. Bolton.. 
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bodies of rebels which threatened the communications, 
and in these operations the two Madras Rifle Companies 
had their full share. When the column was broken up 
they joined General ^Carthew’s Madras Brigade at Futteh- 
pore, and were detached to safeguard the railway bridges 
in course of construction at Pandoo Nuddee, and were 
afterwards employed in watching the ghdts or ferries on 
the Ganges to prevent communication between the rebels 
in Oude and chose in Central India. The Rifle Company 
of the ut Madras Infantry rejoined the regiment, which 
formed part of General Whitlock's force at Banda, and was 
employed in various minor operations against the rebels, 
and did much good service; it was engaged in many 
skirmishes with the scattered parties of the, enemy, in which 
tha men a) way a behaved vary well Later on it was 
engaged in the purauit d Taniia To^, and did finally 
r^oln the regimental headquarters at Hoshungabad until 
x86o. 

The rest of the battalion was employed against the 
Owapore mutineers and the rebel followers of Kunwar 
Singh» in Western Bebar, and subsequently in the long and 
haraning guerilla warfare carried on by that chief and his 
brother, Amar Singh, in the jungles around their strong¬ 
hold of Jugdespore. In this petty war of posts and raids 
the companies of the battalion were often scattered over a 
wide area, acting independently or in conjunction with the 
small mobile columns of all arms in which our force was 
necessarily disseminated to follow and locate our ubiquitous 

, .V 

Kuilwar Singh was the only rebel leader besides Tantia 
Topi who displayed any genius for war or cspaciiy for 
directing military operations ; and neither of these men had 
enjoyed any regular mil jury training. It is a significant 
fact that our trained native army did not produce a single 
example of a capable kader of men. When Crenel Mif^ 
man’s force was blockaded in Azimghur by tVt supeflofc 
numbers of Kunwar Singb, a company of the Mad« Rifi«s 
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marched from Benares to bis assistance, and succeeded in 
entering the fort. When Lord Mark Ker’s column forced 
its way- into Azimghur after defeating Kunwar Singh's 
army, most of his bullock-drivers had bolted during the 
Sghting, and as the bullocks would not suffer themselves 
to be handled or managed by Europeans, the Madras Rifles 
were sent out to bring in the baggage train. The series of 
operations against Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh lasted 
for more than a twelvemonth, and It was not until Novem¬ 
ber, 1858, that the last bands of rebels in the Jugdespore 
district were hunted down and finally dispersed. 

The Mai^ras Brigade at Cawnpors and Lucknow. 

In compliance with the Governor-General'a appllcatioo 
for reinforcements, the following Madras native troops were 
ordered to proceed by sea to Calcutta besides the Madras 
Rifles : The 8th Light Cavalry, half iheE Troop of Horse 
Artillery with two light field-guns ; the C Company of the 
5Ch (Golundause) Battalion of Artillery, with siX'6-pounder 
field-pieces.; the C Company Sappers and Miners ; and the 
ipth and S7th. Regfo^ts ofln^niry, the whole under the 
command of Brigadier-General Morden Carthew/ of^the 
syth Madras Infootr^j Of this of^cer Colonel Malleson 
aeysInhU ^'History of the Indian Mutiny^: '^Toa thorougb 
knoviedge of<>bis' profession he combined great qUckness 
of military vision, the capacity and the nerve n strike at 
the right raomeot. that he did, he did thorDughiy aod 
well, Widi. larger opportunides ic cannot beidodhted that 
he would have achieved great thmgs/' , 

. Captain C H. Drury,* of the Madras Infantry, wa» 
Brigade Major of the force, which oomprised also, the 
A. Company of the 3rd (European) . Battalion of Madreia 
ArtiDery/of which the drivers were natives; it had also a 

1 . . . . 1 .. 

* CapuiD Dr^ry w&s M?erel; vouoded, at^d had his borse killed under 
him, at the baifle 6f Cawtt^re on November 28,2857. rose to the 
task of Cblonei, aad held leversJ staff appoifirmesm iD the Madas Atmy 
before his «... ^ _• -* 
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detachment of Madras Gun-Lascars, who wore uniform 
and carried arms, and acted as sappers to the battery, 
saving the European gunners much fatigue and exposure. 

The 8th Light Cavalry never took the field. On its way 
to Madras for embarkation its native officers, in the name 
of the regiment, demanded as a condition of their proceed¬ 
ing on service the restoration of the old and superior rates 
of field baita or campaign allowance. Malleson says chat 
they were "tainted by the miitinous spirit which had dis¬ 
graced their brethren of the Bengal Army. " But this was 
not so; they had no intention^ to be disloyal, but they un¬ 
fortunately conceived the idea that this was a favourable 
opportunity to take advantage of the embarrassment of the 
Government to secure some profit for themselves, They 
were soon Undeceived, and had reason bitterly to regret 
their misconduct. The raiment was promptly disbjuided, 
and its horses were shipped for Bengal, where they served 
to mount the men of a battalion of the Military Train which 
was turned into a corps of cavalry improvised for the occa¬ 
sion. This was the only instance of misconduct that 
occurred among Madras native troops during the Mutiny 
campaigns. 

The rest of the troops reached Calcutta early in August, 
and were dispatched as speedily as possible to the front. 
£n rouU they were employed to disarm some suspected 
Bengal regiments, and on the receipt of the news of the 
mutiny at Ramghur, a wing of the 27^ Madras Infantry 
and a detachment of the C Company 5th Battalion Native 
Artillery, with two 6-pounder guns, were detached to re¬ 
capture Hasaribagh and re-establish British authority in 
Chota Nagpore. C^>tain (afterwards Major-General Sir 
Robert) CadeJl commanded the detachment, and his place 
in the C Company was taken by Lieutenant S. H. E. 
Chamier • from the A Company of the 3rd European Batta¬ 
lion, who was the only British officer with the native 
artillerymen during the severe fighting which follow^. 

* Now Lisawaaoi-Geiisriil S. H. E- Cbwrer, C.a 
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Captain Cadell and his comrades found Hataribagh 
deserted by the mutineers, and followed them to Dorundah, 
which was also evacuated at their approach. I n the passage 
of the Ramghur Ghaut the ascent was so steep that the 
horses of the gun-teams had to be unhoolced and the guns 
and limbers dragged up by hand. Captain CadelVs detach¬ 
ment remained in Chota Nagpore for the pacihcatlon and 
protection of the district, and it was not until the Madras 
Brigade was moved to Futiehpore to command the Doab 
that it rejoined the rest of the company. 

The two Horse Artillery guns were summoned to the 
front, and moved on by forced marches to join the camp 
of the Commander-In-Chief before Lucknow. They arrived 
on November 14, and were next day engaged with the 
enemy. When the force was l)alted that day for rest 
at the Dllkusha, the enemy suddenly opened hre from a 
masked battery on our advanced guard, and guns were 
called for to return their hre. The two Madras Horse 
Artillery guns, the horses of which were standing ready 
harnessed in their bivouac, were the first In the 6eld, and 
with a few well-directed rounds drove the eneray’s guoi 
out of action. The rebels then bcoughc forward a heavy 
guRr toofi silenced* Sir Colin Campbell 

rode up to Lieutenant Bridge,* the commander of tbe 
battery, and complimented him handsomely upon its per¬ 
formance : am an old soldier, sir,'* he said* **aod know 

when soldiers mean work;" and he spoke words of high 
approval of the readiness and soldierly bearic^ of bis litde 
command, and directed him to repeat hxs words to the 
men, which Bridge, with justihabie pride, did 00 die spot. 
And when Sir Colin a few days afterward^ on his return 
march to Cawnpore, was crossing c[ie Bun nee Bridge which 

* Tbe officers of the bslf^troop were Lieureoaol Lionel Bridge, Second 
licutenaat Gordon (now Ii<uten&nl*General' Sir Ltuasden 

Gordon, K.aa), iM As«»unC«5urgeoo Busteod (now Sfigade>SurgtoQ 
Henr; Blmsley Busteed, u.d., c.i.a, late Mintre&ieer at Calcutn^. Lien* 
tenaot Bridge afCerWiu’ds obtained a Breret-Majoritf. and died vbile com* 
maading a battery of Eloyal Horso Artillery, 
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was held by the 27* Madras Infantry, he said in the course 
of a conversation with their commander, Colonel Fischer; 

‘‘ By the by, 1 must not omit to tell you what I thought 
of your Madras Horse Artillery,” and repeated his encomiums 

on Lieutenant Bridge’s troop. 

While the Commander-In-Chief was advancing upon 
Lucknow, a strong body of the enemy, thinking, probably, 
that the Martini^re would be denuded of troops, stealthily 
crossed the canal, and tried to carry it with a rush. But 
they were seen from the roof, and their attempt was 
repulsed with loss by Lieutenant Watson’s* troop of the 
I St Punjab Cavalry and the Madras Horse Artillery guns. 

After the relief and evacuation of the Residency, the 
half-troop Madras Horse Artillery formed part of Sir 
Counts rearguard during the retrograde movement on 
Cawnpore, and was afterwards sent as.e«ort to the convoy 
of women and children rescued from Lucknow on its way 
from Cawnpore to Allahabad- As soon as the convoy 
was out of danger. Lieutenant Bridge brought his guns 
back to Cawnpore In company with a battalion of the 
Rifie Brigade under Colonel Alfred Horsford, which had 
been met on the road, in time to take part in the fighting 
with the Gwalior contingent and Tantia Topics army. 
On December 5 the two guns were engaged at the 
outposts with the Gwalior Artillery, which overmatched 
them both in number and in weight of metal; and the 
Madras gunners had hard work to hold their own, and 
mtamed many casualties. One horse gunner, who was 
brining a cartridge from ihe Umber, was struck by a 
shrapnd bulke on the hand and Mvereiy wounded ; but 
he did not drop the cartridge, but went on 'and' delivered 
it as if OB parade. The European troop sergeant and 
the Eurasian farrier atuched to the battery were both 

seiverely wounded. • _ 

The Commaoder-in-Cbief bimsdf appeared on the scerK 

and or4ered heavier guns to be brought up at once; and.W 

* Now General Sit J. Wstwo, ' 
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their arrival the Horse Artillery guns were retired out 
of action. The next day they had their revenge, pursuing 
the routed Gwalior contingent for fourteen miles along the 
Calpce Road till some of their horses dropped frorn fatigue. 
After this they rejoined the Madras Brigade under Brigadier- 
General Morden Carthew, which was detached to Futtehpore 
to keep open the communications of the army at Cawnpore 
with Allahabad, and to interrupt correspondence between 
the rebels in Oude and those in Central India.* 

On his march up from Calcutta, General Carthew h^ 
already dropped the 17th Madras Infantry at the town 
of Futtehpore for this purpose, he himself arriving at 
Cawnpore with the Artillery and the 37th Madras Infantry, 
This latter regiment was at once dispatched by General 
Windham to reopen the communications with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Lucknow, which bad just then been 
interrupted by roving parties of the enemy; and it re« 
mained to safeguard them, one wing being posted at 
the Bunnee Bridge, midway between Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, and the other at the bridge of boats over the 
Ganges at Cawnpore.' But be^re the commonication had 
been re-eatab!ished, Windham’s force covering CwnfMe 
had bean attacked by 'iTaocta Topi and the Gwalior 

* ^ oAoer ifho Krv«d with the E Troop of MadrAt Korie Ar.tiUery 
dtfoaghout Mudny caicpai^DS writer tt followi: ** They were all 
<MM natlvet of soldierly bearing and of good coorake. Til era 
toua^ Rajputi, and others; all eeeraed to be actuated by the mebtgb 
seoaoofduty. They bad hard times and poor fare occafianally, bur they, 
were ever patient, cheerful, and uncomplaioing, orderly and alert, ever 
atriving to do their best. 1 have often heard sorprlae'ttpresteS ii 
emailed fatjous trust and belief of Bengal K.I. 
meo. No doubt in some terrible iniiancee coo&dence «a^ 
and they pud for it with their lives. Bpt I ceuld nerer acquiesce 
surprise expressed, judglog from the feeltng of endre faith with wbicb dae 
gil^tmei of ibe Katiwe Troop of MadMs fftrae ArtUMry lir the 11^ 
ilMpkad cbsu officers. It a 00 euggeraTitio diaadam Bvradtay 

ware really food of us io dividual) jvaol looked oOtM aast^eb* ftiefi^jaad 
protectors. Speaking for myself. I bad a warm regard for ewy mao of 
tjbcD.'aod'yrauld'Aicrlc nveril of tkem. r'aro'WM my breSfieroQtaka 
would haveedwed this eehtlmeot'^' ' ' • w; 
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contingent, and after three days of desperate fighting 
was forced to abandon its position covering the city of 
Cawnpore, and to retreat into its entrenchments on the 
river-bank. 

General Carthew commanded one of the brigades into 
which Windham’s force was divided, but the only Madras 
troops left in his command were Lieutenant Stephen 
Chamier’s Company of Native Foot Artillery (Golandfa) 
with four 6-pounder guns. On November sd General 
Windham made a reconnaissance in force with Carthew's 
Brigade, and drove the advanced guard of the Gwalior 
army from a strong position defended by a battery of 
heavy guns, whose fire delayed our advance until they 
were silenced by Chamier's d-pounders, The 34th Foot 
charged with the bayonet, capturing three guns (two 8-inch 
iron howitzers and one brass 6-poundo^eld-gun). 

But the tntmy'V*m%Sn army followed up Windhwn’s 
retirement, and on the 37th attacked him in his position 
before Cawnpore. He had less than 3,000 men to hold 
an extended position against at least 15,000, two-thirds 
whom were regular .troops, and a numerous cavalry 
and artillery, with one field battery of i8-poundera and 
other heavy guns; his own guns were both fewer and 
of lighter calibre, and he bad no cavalry. 

General Carthew's brigade formed the right wing of the 
little army, with Chamier’s four d-pounders for its whole 
artillery. The attack of the enemy on Carthew's position 
was checked by their fire. An eye-witness** wrote: " The 
admirable practice of our guns, and the rapidity with which 
they w«r9 Mrved, speedily brought the enemy's fire com¬ 
pletely nnder, compelling them to shift their position more 
than once.*' Malleson says: " Chamier's four d-pounders 
were at band. They had had to make a short detour 
to avead the narrow streets; but they came up with all 
possible haste, and, worked magnificently by the swarthy 

* Colossi C. H. Dmiy, sterwuds of cbe Kadri* Corpa, who vw 
Brig&dier-Geoenl Carthew’s Brigade Major oa this occstioa. 
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gunners of the Madras Army, they silenced and drove 
back the guns of the enemy.” But the left brigade had 
been obliged to fall back before the superior numbers 
and heavier artillery of the assailants, and the whole British 
force was withdrawn to an interior position, abandoning 
its old ground to the enemy. 

The battle was renewed with fury on the 28th- General 
Windham had withdrawn some of Carthew's force, including 
two of the Madras Native Artillery guns, to strengthen 
his left, but unfortunately this day the brunt of the attack 
fell on the British right. The two guns that had been 
detached took part In Colonel Walpole’s successful counter* 
atuck on the left; and in the desperate fighting that took 
place on the right, Chamier’s two small guns did all the 
mischief of which they were capable, in the words of 
Malleson’s graphic -narrative. He tells how General 
Cartbew, when sore pressed by the overwhelming numbers 
of the foe, brought up Chamier’s two guns to the front: 

These, unlimbering, replied to the enemy's [fire, aad, 
splendidly served by the Madras gunners, in the course 
of twenty minutes not only silenced it, but compelled 
the enemy to withdraw iheir pieces/' But Carthew had 
no cavalry to follow up this success. At a later stage 
of the battle, Malles on, describing the sore straits to which 
Carthew was reduced, says : He had but two gam with 
which Vo reply, but the gallant Chamier and the sturdy 
Madras worked them with a will.” And the eyewitness 
referred to aisorewrites: “Our Madras artillerymen, who 
had served their guns with admirable steadini^M, were 
nearly all wounded ; therefore, wididrawing our guttS undm 
cover of the infantry, and strengthening our outposts, we 
fell back in good order to our old position ” (th^ had 
advanced to deliver a counter-attack). 

That night the advanced guard of Sir Colin Campbell'4 
army arrived from Lucknow, and the leaders of the GwaHor 
foTCO would not «sk another attack; and a few days later 
they were themselves attacked by Sir Colin, and theif 
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army defeated and dispersed, During this time the Madras 
Goluodauze were employed in holding the entrenchment 
and in frustrating the attempts of the enemy on the bridge 
of boats across the Ganges. 

The courage of these Madras native artillerymen won 
the highest praise from all who witnessed It. General 
Dupu^, R.A., commanding the artillery of Sir Colin’s army, 
wrote to Lieutenant Chamier after the battle : I am most 
happy to be able to testify to the gallant manner in 
which you and your gunners fought your guns upon the 
different occasions.” 

The following statement is taken from regimental orders 
iasued by the Commandant of Artillery at Madras, dated 
September t 6 , 1859 : 

“The’Native Artillery, both Horte and Foot, have 
proved themselves worthy of the Mfidenoe reposed in 
th«n by the Goveroment daring this eventful erisiapend 
the manner in which they worked tbeirguns on all occa« 
sions^ but more particularly at Cawnpore on November 26. 
27, and aS, 1857 (when it is not too much to say that but 
fbr their steady gallantry the most disastrous consequences 
might have ensued), was the theme of admiration from 
all under whom they served.” 

' Lieutenant Chamier was rewarded with a Brevet*Majority 
and a CB. Brevet-Major R, Cadell/with two guns which 
had been detached into Chota Nagpore, rejoined General 
Cartbew’s force when it was employed in patrolling the 
Doab from Futcehpore, and assumed command of obe^ 
Golundause Company, and Lieutenant Chamier rejoiaediM? 
cwmco^Kpany of Europeans under the command'oh Major 
with which heeerved during the sr^e of Lucknow 
and tb95tibsequeat campaign inOude, taking part ia sixteen 
battles and minor engagements. He subsequent^ wrote 
thus of the nativQs attached to this batoevy of European 
gunners: ' - tr.r 

“The drivers of the battery were Madrasi natives^. We 
were engaged m several actions under Geoesial Sis T.^U. 
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Franks on our march from Benares to Lucknow, aJso 
during the siege of Lucknow under Lord Clyde, and after* 
wards in the pursuit of Kunwar Singh, and in several 
engagements under Sir Edward Lugard, and in the vicinity 
of Azimghur and the Jugdespore jungles. The conduct of 
the battery drivers was soldier-like and brave, and 1 never 
witnessed a single instance to the contrary, They drove 
fearlessly and well, and their conduct was favourably noticed 
in my presence by Colonel Maberly» r.a., who commanded 
the artillery with General Franks* force. ' 

The Native Gun-Lascara of this battery also showed 
great courage and devotion, often assisting ici working the 
guns, and several of them received the Order of Merit as a 
reward for conspicuous gallantry. 

The C Company Madras Sappers* had proved moat 
useful in the march from Calcutta to Cawnpore in repairing 
the bridges on the Grand Trunk Road which had been 
destroyed by the mutineers to impede or delay the march 
of our troops, Immediately after their arrival at Cawnpore 
they were sent on to repair the Bunnee Bridge on the road 
to Lucknow, iBOd tben^OiAed the camp of Sir Colin Camp^ 
bell,' who was preparing co relieve the beleaguered ResL 
dency. • The ^Madras Sappers were in the van of his 
advance, blowing open the gates and breaching the wallsof' 
the ^rtihed buildings that blocked his way. They were 
the first to hoist the British flag on the roof of the Marti*- 
ni^. After the relief of the Residency they vw left 
with Sic James Oucram's force at the Aluobaghr and took 
the chief part in the forcihcationi of hls'position, working aU 
day and every day, and sometimes all night.alsa. 

Sir James Outram wrote thus of them i ' 

Their skill as workmen, their industry^ their cheerfid 
alacrity and general good conduct contmasded the re^>eci 

* The services ^f the B, C, end L Companiee of Madras Sappen js tbe 
Mutiny campaigDe are fully described by Colonel H, M. Vibart lobk voik 
*'The Military History of the Madras £og^neen and PiooM^fr^ 1^43 
up to the presets c tli^e>” 

25432 ’^ 
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of all who saw them at Alumbagh ; and their coolness and 
bravery when called upon, as they were on every occasion 
of attack on our position, to act as soldiers, was con¬ 
spicuous.** 

When Lord Clyde's army was again assembled for the 
final siege of Lucknow, the company of Madras Sappers 
was included with the Royal Engineers and Sikh Pioneers 
In the Engineer Brigade commanded by Colonel Robert 
Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala). After the 
capture of the city they were attached first to the field force 
under Sir Hope Grant, and afterwards to various fiying 
columns employed in the reduction of the forts of the Oude 
TaJukdars. At Kolli they lost their gallant commander, 
Captain Scott, of the Madras Engineers, who was killed 
while reconnoimng the fort. The company had been 
employed continuously in marching and fighting for eighteen 
months, when, In January, 1859, it recroased the Ganges 
and returned to the Madras Presidency. One havildar 
and three privates received the Order of Merit for con¬ 
spicuous gallantry. At that time the companies of Madras 
Uppers and Miners were officered indiscriminately from 
the corps of Madras Engineers and from Madras regiments 
of infantry; and the C Company, and also the L Company, 
which accompanied General Whitlock's field force, were 
officered chiefly by captains and subalterns from native 
infantry regiments. 

After the battle of Cawnpore, General Carthew’s Madras 
Br^ade was moved to Futtehpore in the Doab to watch 
the bridges and fords on the Ganges and the Jumna, aad 
to separate the rebel armies in Central India from those in 
Oude and Rohilkund. This cask was rendered doubly 
difficult, and the duties of the force doubly harassing, by the 
absolute want of mounted men. The Commandep-in-Chief 
was unable to spare them any, being himself urgently in 
need of cavalry, All the regular cavalry regiments of the 
Bengal army and two*thirds of the irregular cavalry had 
either mutinied or been disarmed to prevent their mutiny- 
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ing; and the 4ih and 6th Regiments of Madras Light 
Cavalry, which formed part of General Whitlocks Field 
Force in Bundelkund were urgently requisitioned, and 
marched through a hostile country swarming with rebels 
and mutineers to the banks of the Ganges; the 4ih Light 
Cavalry was employed in Be bar, and furnished squadrons 
and troops to the various field forces and flying columns 
which pursued the bands of mutineers and rebels in the 
disturbed districts, or protected the hitherto undisturbed 
districts from their incursions, 

On March ai, 1858, Colonel Milman, who was in com¬ 
mand of a force detailed for the protection of the town and 
district of Asimghur, heard that the rebel chief Kunwar 
Singh had arrived at AtrauUya with a laige following. 
Milman had with him 200 men of his own regiment, the 
37th Foot, a troop'of the 4th Madras Cavalry, and two 
light guns, With these he marched to attack the enemy, 
who outnumbered him ten to one, and who had many dis¬ 
ciplined soldiers among them. He came upon their 
advanced guard posted in some mango groves in front of 
AtrauUya, and attacked them and drove them back, the 
Madras troopers behaving with great dash and gallant^. 
But he soon came upon the main body of the enemy, and 
discovered chat his little force was hopelessly outnumbered, 
He boldly aasumed the offensive, but found himself out- 
flanked, and to prevent his being surrounded he was obliged 
to fall back. The enemy followed him boldly, and pressed 
him closely, and his little force would have been cut oC 
from its camp at Koilsa had not a timely and gallant cba^e 
of the Madras Cavalry driven back the pursuers and enabled 
the guns and infantry to disengage themselves. The camp 
was reached, but it was not defensible against the ehreateoed 
attack, and he abandoned it to the enemy and retreated to 
Aiimghur, whence he sent off expresses cabling for aid. 
The enemy soon appeared before the town in great force. 
On the 27th the Madras Cavalry made a sortie upon them, 
supported by British infantry and two guns, but they could 
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make but little impression on the superior forces of the 
besiegers, and retreated into their entrenchments. The 
town wa$ ultimately relieved by a column under Lord 
Mark Ker. and Kunwar Singh made a masterly retreat 
southward in order to cross the Ganges into his native 
jungle of Jugdespore. Colonel Cumberlege^ with the 4th 
Madras Light Cavalry, was patrolling the left bank to 
intercept him, but Kunwar Singh managed to throw him 
oif the scent by false inrelltgence, and while the Colonel 
was waiting ready to pounce upon him at BalUa he crossed 
the river in the night at Seopore Ghit, seven miles lower 
down the river, where his friends and adherents had secretly 
collected boats. His British pursuers arrived upon the 
scene only in time cs sink one boat and to capture »oo of 
his men who were still on’ dve north bank. The 4Ch 
Mtrdras Cavalry soon after crossed the river in purauit, end 
was employed for the next six months in the harassing 
guerilla warfare, and fatiguing marches of the campaign in 
the Jugdespore jungles. In November, 183$, they had 
succeeded in driving the rebels into the Kaimur hills, 
whei^ they could only be followed and tracked by 
infantry. 

The 6th Madras Cavalry reached Allahabad and entered 
Eastern Onde. where they were employed during the cam¬ 
paign of 1858 in the pursuit and dispersion of the rebel 
bands. One troop of theirs accompanied the column under 
Brigadier*Gener&l Berkeley, C.B., which was employed in 
the peductfon of the forts 0/ Dahain, Tirul, Bherpore, and 
others held against us by the revested Oude Talukdars. 
The gTey squadron of the regiment at one time fernished 
•the escort of the Commander-m-Chief, Lord Clyde, and 
•was prat*8ed by Sir William Russell, the war correspondent 
of the TYwsr, who recorded bis opinion’ of the Madras 
L^ht Cavalry as “a most efficient set of men.” They con- 
clnaed the chase of the rebels and mutineers under Naoa 
Sahib and his brother, Bakk Rao, undi the last of the bands 
with those leaders had ^ been driven into the jungfes* across 
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the Nepal frontier, where they were lost sight of, and are 
b^lfeved to have perished from disease and privations. 

During the greater part of the year 1S58 the 40th Madras 
Infantry, which was stationed at Cuttack, was employed 
against the rebels in the district of Sumbulpore in Orissa. 
Two of its companies stormed the pass of Sherghaiti, and 
many skirmishes took place. The British officers and 
native ranks of the regiment suffered much more from fever 
in the unhealthy jungles than from the enemy, who carried 
on a harassing guerilla warfare, depending much more upon 
the unhealthineas of the climate and the difficulties of the 
country than on their own prowess. A wing of the 5th 
Madras Infantry from Bundelkund also joined in the opera¬ 
tion of hunting down the rebels, which was finally accom¬ 
plished towards the close of 1B58. 

Thb Futtshporb Movable Column. 

After the defeat and flight of the Gwalior Contingent, 
which had recrossed the Jumna to Calpee, Sir Colin 
occupied himself in preparations for the renewal of the 
campaign in Oude, and for the recapture of Ludtnoty. 
He dispatched Brigadier-Geoera), Garthew to Futtehpore^> 
with instruciicms to clear the Doab (the delta of theGaogee 
and the Jumna) of rebel bands and to jmernupt.,tihe 
oommunicaiioos and prevent the passage of any ceiofocce- 
mencs between the rebels and mutineers in Central India 
and thpi& in Oude. General Cart hew had for tiua 
the half-troop of Madras Horse Artillery with. 5wo guQftt 
Lieutenant Chamiec s Company of Foot Artillecy with four 
guns, the 17th Madras Infantry, and the Rifle; Compani«^ 
of the ist and 36th regiments of Madras Infantry, ThO' 
2ph Madras Infantry continued to guard the bridge® aiKt 
patrol the road between Cawnpore and the Alum 
and after the capture of Lucknow, it was empbyed tp, 
garrison that acy* General Carthew's mstructk>n§.fep^a^ 
him to cross the.Ganges or the Jumna, and he coul<J only 
watch the large bodies of mutineers asstCi^bled th&.fight 
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bank of the Jumna at the ghits or crossing-pi aces of 
ChiJIaCara, Serowlie, Hamirpore, and Calpee, and frustrate 
their attempts at crossing. Meanwhile he had to clear 
the district of rebel bands; and as the people generally 
sympathised with the mutineers, his operations were greatly 
hampered by want of information. 

However, after he had burnt the village of Chandpore 
as a punishment for harbouring rebels, the inhabitants 
generally became more fearful, and more careful of incurring 
his displeasure. As his little force was much worn by 
constant marching and ceaseless watching, in February 
the Chief sent them a reinforcement of a troop of the 
8 th Bengal Irregular Cavalry* and four companies of the 
8 oth Foot under Lieut.•Colonel Christie, of that regiment, 
General Carthew then formed a movable column out of 
half his force, which constantly patrolled the roads of 
the district and the banks of the rivers, relieving it after 
a certain time by the other half. Colonel Christie com¬ 
manded the movable column until the end of May, when 
he was relieved by Major Middleton, of the 17th Madras 
Infantry. A detailed account of all the services performed 
by this column would far exceed the limits of this paper. 
When the armies of Sir Hugh Rose and Major-General 
Whitlock, coming up from the south, began to draw near 
to Calpee aod Banda, the rebels made strenuous efforts 
to escape northwards across the Doab into Oude. As 
most of the boats on the river were in their hands, and 
the movable column was so weak in cavalry, it was im¬ 
possible always to prevent their escape; but they were 
forced to avoid the roads and abandon their guns and 
baggage, making their way by night across the fields. 
Many were captured, among others a notorious rebel 
chief called Jodab Singh. A price had been set upon 
his head by the Government, auid be was hung over 
the gateway of Ku<^wb, near the spot where Colonel 

* Thit repcneot remained loyal dniuxg the MuCiaj, and ia now the 
6 xh King Edvard's Ova Cavaky 
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Powell ha <3 been killed in a fight with him in the previous 
November. He was a tall, heavy man, and when he was 
strung up the rope broke with his weight, and he fell 
to the ground. As he was still alive, his captors strangled 
him as he lay on the ground. A nephew of his pluckily 
crossed the river in the night with a few followers, and 
succeeded in carrying off the body to give it honourable 
cremation in the rebel camp. 

Towards the end of April communications were opened 
with General Whitlock's Madras column, which had occu¬ 
pied Banda and Kirwee, and this greatly added to the 
success of the operations. On May 9 Major Middleton 
surprised a large body of mutineers in their bivouac, 
and drove them back across the Jumna with heavy loss. 
He received a Brevet Lieut.-Colonelcy for this service. 
On May 15 Sir Hugh Rose reached the banks of the 
Jumna and opened communications with Major Middleton, 
and at his request Middleton crossed the river and captured 
the town of Humeerpore, driving out the rebels. Bui; after 
Sir Hugh had driven the rebel army from Calpee. it re¬ 
treated across (he Doab into Oude, and Major Middleton’s 
force was too unequal in atrangeb to oppose its passage. 
General Carthew made a forced march to support him 
with all bis force, and reinforcements were sect from 
Cawnpore to join him; but the mutineers also made forced 
fltarcbes, and effected their escape 

Shortly afterwards General Carthew was removed to 
a superior command, and Colonel Babingcon of the x;di 
Madras Infantry succeeded as next senior ofBc^ to the com*’ 
mand of the brigade. It continued to fumfeh the movable 
column until September, 1858, when it was amalgamated 
with Major-General Whitlock’s field foroe, which had 
occupied all the sutions on the right bank of the Jumna. 

The zyth Madras Infantry crossed the Ganges into 
Oude, and with the 6th Madras Light Cavalry assisted 
in the final driving operations in that covuJtry by which 
It was finally cleared of the rebels. 
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General Whitlock’s Field Force in Central India- 


When Sir Colin Campbell assumed the chief command 
of the army in India, he planned a scheme of combined 
operations for the reconquesc of the provinces and terri* 
(ories occupied and possessed by the mutineers and rebels. 
While the main strength of our forces under his immediate 
command was to be employed in the recovery of Oude 
and Rohilkand, two other armies were to be formed 
from the troops of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
respectively to operate against the rebels in Central India. 
The Bombay column, under thecommaod of Major«General 
Sir Hugh Rose, x.c.b., was to assemble at Mhow, and 
to march thence Jhansi upon Calpee. on the southern 
bank of the Jumna, clearing the country-of rebels and 
mutineers as it advanced. The Madras columm under 
Brigadier-General Whitlock,* was to rendezvous atKamptee, 
(he cantonment of Nagpore, and from thence march north¬ 
ward through the diaafTecced districts and unite with the 
force under Sir Hugh Rose at Calpee, which was the 
headquarters of the mutineers south of the Jumna. 

This force consisted of the isth Royal Lancers, two 
troops of Madras Horse Artillery, and three companies 
of Foot Artillery; and two infantry battalions^the 43rd 
Light Infantry and the 3rd Madras Europeans. Also 
of the following native troops of the Madras Army: the 
dth and 7th regiments of Light Cavalry, the L Company 
of Sappers, and the ist, 5tia, i9sh, and 50th Regicneats 
of Infantryt The ibrce was organised in one Cavalry, ene 
ArtiUery, pad two Infantry Brigades. The 4th Madras 
Casralry^ the 33rd Madras Infantry, and two companies 
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* G«(ierA] Sir Gecrge) Whitlock hud commanded the 3rd 

of ^f6drea Kitlve (PalamcOtOih) Lijtht iKfkntrj, and had been 
tiranafemcl Frotak tattW'ccsDimMdof (he 5^0 MadiSB European Regiment 
(ooar.f^e aod-BafijiHon lioQiskillJog Jriiailiert^.KbaQ cjMicczppwea 

first raised in 1S33. 
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of xht 28th, together with a squadron of the 2nd Cavalry 
Hyderabad Contingent* and a detachment of Nagpore 
Irregular Infantry, were already at Jubbulpore, 150 miles 
further to the north, engaged in operations against the 
Jubbulpore and Sangor mutineers and rebels who infested 
the district. 

Owing to the long distance which some of the corps 
had to traverse (the Royal Lancers, the 43 rd Foot, and 
the tpth Madras Infantry had to march from Bangalore), 
the force was not assembled at Kampcee before the middle 
of January, 1858. On the 23rd General Whitlock marched, 
and arrived at Jubbulpore on February 6. From thence 
he marched on Saugor, taking the 4th Madras Cavalry 
and the Hyderabad Rissala on with him. But Sir Hugh 
Rose, whose force had been much more rapidly concentrated, 
had reached Saugor on February 3, and relieved the 
garrison of European officers and artillerymen, who bad 
been shut up in the fort for six months. Whitlock marched 
through Saugor; then, diverging to the north-east, n>ftrch«d 
through Bundelkund upon Banda, the seat of the Nawab, 
who was the chief leader and instigator of the rebels » 
that province. 

The Nawab had with him the 23rd and 50th Regimdbts 
of Bengal Infantry, who had mutinied at Banda. somb 
oavtlry and artillery of the Gwalior contingent, 'heskles 
his own rabble army. He placed hia regtdae troops ia 
ambush at Kabrai on Whitlock's road, and tho Briciah 
marched straight into the trap. But theii*'advan<teid goai^ 
of Lancers and Horse Artillery, though. Surprised, wm 
not confounded, and responded to the ettemy’e attack 
with such alacrity that the mutineers took to ffighe kt 
once, and escaped under cover-of the darkness. They 
tejoined the Nawab, who took up a strong poBitioo' io 
front of the town of Banda, with his front and 

* Tbe services of the Hyderabad Conti agent ia the Mutiny campaigns . . 
■re fully gjvea in JJaJot Reginald G. Burloa'a " History of tlio' Hydertbad , - •* 
COntingeEt,” published io rpog. • ' 
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protected by ravines and watercourses. His army mustered 
7,000 fighting men, of whom more than a,ooo were regular 
troops. 

General Whitlock arrived in front of the enemy's position 
on the morning of April 19 with only half his force, the 
second brigade being several marches in the rear, but 
he at once moved to the attack. He sent Colonel Apthorp 
with two Horse Artillery guns and detachments of the 
13 th Lancers, Hyderabad Cavalry, 3rd Europeans, and 
ist Native Infantry to turn the enemy's right, while the 
main body attacked them in front. The first gqn was 
fired about 5 a.m., and by noon the position was forced 
and the enemy in full flight. The difficulties of the ground 
bad retarded the attack much more than the resistance 
of the enemy. The Bengal mutineers would not wait 
to cross bayonets with the Madras sepoys. Seventeen 
guns were captured, and about 500 of the enemy were 
killed. The British casualties only amounted to forty, 
among whom was one officer killed—Ensign Col beck of 
Che 3rd Madras Europeans. The Nawab, with 3,000 
followers, fled to Calpee. General Whitlock proposed to 
follow him, but waited for the rest of his forces to come up. 
These were strung out along his line of march, having 
been detached to clear outlying districts of the rebel bands 
infesting them. The whole force was not reassembled 
at Banda before the middle of May, and before the move 
was made the General received the news that Sir Hugh 
Rose had dispersed the rebel force at Calpee and captured 
cbat place on May 24. 

At the same time he received an order direct from Lord 
Canning instructing him to march on Kirwee, the Rajah of 
which was also in revolt against the British authority, 
chough he himself was hardly responsible, as he was a lad 
of only nine years old, and the State affairs were in the 
hands of his relatives and Ministers. He possessed a 
treasure of nearly a million sterling, and if the rulers of 
Kirwee had not taken the side of the rebeUioo this treasure 
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would have been seized by the mutineers; but it was 
destined to fall into worthier hands. General Whitlock 
left Banda on June a and marched upon Kirwee. Not a 
shot was fired to oppose his advance, and the young Rajah 
came out and surrendered to him on his approach. The 
British troops entered Kirwee and took possession of the 
treasure. Much booty had also been captured at Banda, 
and the prize taken by General Whitlock's column exceeded 
by far any amount of prize*money which had fallen to the 
lot of the troops in any former Indian campaign. It is a 
striking example of the blindness of Fortune that the greatest 
spoil should have fallen to the lot of the force which took 
(he least risks and did the smallest amount of fighting of 
any engaged during the war, The whole of the booty 
taken at Banda and Kirwee was, by the decision of the 
Court of Admiralty, with the exception of a share allotted 
(0 Lord Clyde as Commanderdn-Chief in India, divided 
among the officers and soldiers of Major-General Whitlock’s 
force. 

After the capture of Kirwee, General Whitlock left a 
garrison of lOO men of the ist Madras Infantry, under 
Captain Woodland, to garrison die fort there; a few invalide 
and convalescents of the 43rd Light Infantry were abo bft 
in the place. The General proceeded towards Calpee in 
pursuit of the flying enemy. Taking advant^e o£ bb 
absence, a rebel leader named Rummusc Singb, who ac 
difiereat times gave us a great deal of croubloi made a 
sudden swoop upon Kirwee at the head of a considerable 
force. Captain Woodland abandoned the town and shut 
himself up in the fort, which he defended gallantly for two 
days against the repeated assaults of the enemy. On the 
third day Rummusc Singh’s artillery, which bad been left 
behind by the celerity of his march, arrived, and the post** 
tion of the besieged now seemed desperate, when General 
Whitlock, with hb cavalry and horse artillery, arrived on the 
scene. He bad heard of the danger of Kirwee at Mahoba, 
and, immediately sounding to boot and saddle with hb 
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mounted troops, cowered the ninety miles to Kirwec in 
thirty-six hours. On his approach Rummust Singh raised 
the siege and retired to the neighbouring heights of Pun- 
warree, where he took up a strong position. As soon as 
General WhitlockV infantry arrived he led his troops to the 
assault of the rebel poation and carried it, routing and 
scattering their forces. General Whiilock^s troops were 
for some time longer employed in the pacification of Bundel- 
kund, hunting down the scattered bands of rebels, and 
destroying the forts in which they found a refuge. The 
L Company of Madras Sappers had plenty of occupation of 
this kind, and also in preparing quarters for the troops who 
were cantoned along the line of the Jumna. 

Ic wa» not the only Madras Sapper Company employed 
in Central India. ' The B Company had been engaged in 
the Persian War, and had just returned from the Gulf to 
Bombay when the Mutiny broke out in Bengal, and the 
Madrasia at once volunteered for service against the 
mutineers. Their services were accepted by the Govern* 
mefit of Bombay, and the company was sent to Miiow to 
join'the force which was being collected there for the cam¬ 
paign in Central India. It took part in all the sieges and 
buttes of chat brilliant campaign, serving as infantry in the 
line «f 'battle when there was no work to do In its own 
spechtl line. Its sappera built the batteries for the bom¬ 
bardment of Jhan«> and planted the ladders for the escalade 
♦fies walls. The company was in action eighteen times in 
the'field and in the assauk of fortified pieces, besides being 
cowtintly under fire during siege operatioos. One of i« 
ofe>3rs. Lieutenant H. N. D. Pnendergast,* who was w 
ployed as Field'Engineer to Sir Hugh Rose'a array, received 
the Victoria Cross for distinguished gallantry in the battte 
aC'Mm«iiSore, land qualified for the decoration a second 
time as the battle of the'Betwa, being seventy wounded on 
both occasioos. Two of its native officers aodfiveof Its 

* Now Gefler*^ Sii Hurry Ncmh D&lryftpk Prftod«rt«^ abb., Col»el 
snd Qae«n'fl Owp (Madras) gSppereaod Mioer^ ' • 
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rank and file were admitted to the Order of Meric for 
bravery in thfs campaign. The B Company took the field 
with 6 European officers and 120 native officers and soldiers 
and artificers, and it returned to Madras with a strength 
of 40 of all ranks, commanded by a junior subaltern, 
Lieutenant Gordon, after twenty months of coritinuous 
service in the field. 

Sir Hugh Rose highly complimented the Madras Sappers 
in an order of the day, which is givert in exienso In Colonel 
Vibart’s “ Hiscoiy/* but is too long to be transcribed here: 
In it he said, No work was coo difficult for the gallantry 
and devotion of chit coffppany." He spoke of its " unvary. 
Ing gallantry and eeal/' and mentioned all of its British 
and native officers by name. 

At the conclusion of the military operations, Lord Clyde, 
in his genera) order dated Deceihber la, 1859, expressed 
his thanks co che Madras troops “ for the useful service 
they have rendered during the past two years/' and pon- 
gratulated them on being about to return 10 their, own 
Presidency after a career of honourable service elsewhere." 
Her Majesty the Queen alstf gnbi^irsty ekjit'eised' fter 
thanks to her Madras Native Army for its loyalty ; but that 
loyalty met with a strange reward. 

The loyalty of che populations of Southern India and the 
absence of any foreign frontier to the Madras Presidency 
made the continued maintenance of a large mHicary force 
unnecessary, and the Madras Army was coiWequcntly con¬ 
demned 10 bear the brunt of the redurtlons rendered 
necessary by the state of the Indian finances after the 
Mutiny. In accordance with ,the decision of che Govern¬ 
ment CO discontinue in future the training and employment 
of natives of India in the artillery branch of the service, the 
Madras Native Artillery, which had rendered such con¬ 
spicuous service in the Mutiny, was disbanded in i860; 
and in the' same year the 5Ch, 6th, and 7th Regiments of 
Light Cavalry were broken up. In 1862 eight regiinents 
of infantry from the 4.5th to the 52nd were reduced. In 
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1864 four more regiments, the 18th,* 42nd, 43rd, and 44th 
were disbanded. In 1882 eight more infantry regiments 
were reduced from Nos. 34 to 41 inclusive, and soon after¬ 
wards the 4th Madras Cavalry was broken up, in order to 
furnish a fourth squadron to the remaining three regiments. 
Since then, at different times, seven more regiments of 
infantry have been disbanded, and fifteen others have been 
converted into Punjabi regiments, and are now recruited 
from the Punjab, The populations of the whole Madras 
Presidency, which at the time of the Mutiny furnished 
50,000 native soldiers of all arms, now supply recruits only 
for three squadrons of cavalry, nine companies of sappers, 
and eleven battalions of infantry—10,000 sabres and 
bayonets in all. It is to be devoutly hoped that the neces* 
aity oaay never ^ain arise for employing the loyal native 
soldiers of the South of India to repress disaffection in the 
North of the Peninsula. 

* The i8th M&dru Infantry w4b jelected (or diihkndment beuuas 
Mcoe of iti man had robbed the caib cbeit of ft* paymaetar'e offlce at 
CaaMoora, over vhieb they wen pieced ea e guard, and the Dative officer! 
had eadeivoured to icreen the culprit*. 
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STRAY NOTES ON SOME PROBLEMS OF 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, IN PARTICULAR 
THE LAND REVENUE* 

By J. B. PENNmoTON, b.l. (Cantab.). 

Mr. Recs is too ambitious, and I cannot hope co deal with 
all the questions he discusses so cleverly and with so much 
skill and perspicacity in his most useful, and even brilliant, 
little book. 

There are, no doubt, many causes for the present dis¬ 
contents/’ and ft may be admitted that our educational 
system, or want of system, as the late Sir Lepel Griffin 
used to say, is responsible for the ‘'bubbling' and boiling* ’ 
of freedom-loving instincts, which, however, are quite un¬ 
avoidable when men begin co think and realize what 
“ freedom ” has done for ocher nations. As Mr. Srinivasa 
Rau says in his little essay, " The history of the progress 
of the world ii nothing but the history of its progress from 
ignorance to knowledge and from knowledge to freedom all 
round.” 

It is surely ||oing a great deal too far to say with 
Mr. Rees tbit " m our schools pupils imbibe sedition with 
their daily lessons ”: a reasonable desire for more freedom 
and a greater share in the government of one’kown country 
cannot fairly be characterized as “seditronjlf'. Educacioa 
is necessarily a sort of ferment, and even if we were to 
coniine it co reading, writing and arithmetic, we could not 
frame an effectual “ Index Exputgatorius so chat anyone 
who could read at all could read Rousseau, Macaulay 

hoc genus omue, as much as he liked, and surely need not 
necessarily become “ seditious.” It is not less, but better 

* " The Real lodU,” by J, D. Re«, c.i.t, m.p, Methaen, London. 
1908. “ Tbe Canees of i^wut Diacoatent* in India,” by C J. 

M.p. UnwiD, Londop, 1908. ''The Preaeot Political Unrest in lodiat," 
by the Hon. K. Sitbivasa Rau, Madras Legialailve CouncU. HiggiA' 
bolbam and Co., Madras, 1908. 
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education that is wanted. The fact that English literature 
is full of destructive criticism of government founded on 
authority—the very basis of our religion beirif a protest 
'against the authority of the Pope ahd a claim to some 
freedom of thought—is sufficient to prove the folly of cry¬ 
ing out against an education which is bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. We not only cannot go back on our 
policy of teaching people the principles of freedom, bur we 
cannot possibly keep them in ignorance, even if we wished 
to do so. Mr, Rees makes a further mistake, I think, in 
asserting, as he seems to do on p. 163, that Brahminical 
influence is necessarily hostile to the British Government. 
Mr. Srinivasa Rau is a shining example to the contrary ; 
and, of course, there are, and always have been, many 
more Brahmins whd have been the sanest of all reformers, 
as well as the moat highly educated of men. 

I •! alirtost rhink out versatile author wtkjld have done 
better to confine himself to the really indispensable work of 
correcting erroneous statements made, not only by Indian 
m agitators,” but by serious ex-officiali like Sir William 
Wedderburn and.Sir Henry Cotton, or even Mr. C, 
O’Donnell, though lie can hardly be taken seriously. 

Mr.'Keir Hardie’s ideas about the land-tax.of India’feay 
'Or'-may not be wbrchy of consideration; but when two 
I'offieers like”Mr: Rees and Mr. C. J. O'Donnell, who have 
wved their fun dme in the Indisa Civil Service, differso 
'hopelessly a5”tiJ the justice and reasonableness of that 
•tkxation, there IS surely a case fOr inquiry by some unbiass^ 
artbtftiaVif such a bddy dan be found ; and that, to do him 
^be, IS dll that Mr.' O'Donnell deminds, 'followiffg in-Afe 
Alfrle^of Ae Famine Unloo, *bich years'dgo, wHer'ttte 
igUi^ee'iilf'bord’Ripdfl; iiBisted on the nttStt Wi-eertobs 
'«<«omic iftqniry Into tWe condftion of some- typidal village^. 

iPisoneof the mysteries of.-Enghsh:go-«rtiti»entchat,'as 
B0OTaS>L<K*iKipett<WBd in'.*'p6sSi«tt-asfi-mettAef oPAe 

Government;' to ihsfet’Wiih effect, ht 'never seems to ha'^e 

said another word on the subject. • .w '»5 
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It is really almost absurd to expect “loyalty’' from our 
Indian fellow-subjects. They might possibly be loyal if 
they had everywhere equal rights ; but as things are, aJl 
we have a right to expect is a passive acquiescence in dse 
present system of government, tempered by constant 
criticism and a constant demand for an ever-in creasing 
share in the government of their own country. Such 
criticism is not only quite legitimate, but should be en¬ 
couraged so long as it is expressed in legitimate ways and 
does not obviously aim at exciting ilUwill towards the 
existing government, which only needs reformation and 
improvement, not destruction. 

We shall never be able to discuss. Indian problems to 
advantage until we decide which of the opposing charepioAs 
is right on the elementary question of land assessment. It 
seems almost incredible chat such enormous discreparKiee 
should be found in the evidence' of Mr. Rees and Mr. 
O’Donndl on what, at first sight, would seem a very simple 
question; and, unfortunately, neither of the combacuita 
goes into sui¥iciene detail in criticizing bis opponent’s case. 
They both follow the fatally easy pden of repeating their 
own case and ignoring that of abeir adversary.. Mr. Rttt, 
for iastance^cn p; siys. that '^^^sre is an IncrehsiTt^ 
land revenue accompanied by a diminishing dnoidema oo 
the C4^vated area and a steady rise in the reoriptrifbcm 
salt. •e^se. cuecoma aod Inconie-tax’.’'^which <are aH'itr) 
doubt, ‘^salisfaecoxy proofs of developing resoums”-««-^tbe 
takes no nocicev 1 sbiak, of Mr. Q’DaaneU's:detailed charges 
of rack-taxir^” in! chapter ati of littie book,' chdeigh 
he does seem to expose one outrageous sund most dt^race!* 
fulninisquoiation of Sir William Hum Cert which actually 
forme one of the texts that chapter, Such a miaquotataon 
can only be the result of a deliberate intention oa misleed 
or the very grossest carelessness, and it is df£hculc to say 
which alternative is the more discreditable to a mao , ip his 
position who is posing as an InsiructoT of the “.colosaftl^ 
igaorant” firkish pubUc. * The grave/fbet that, eo.p* tog. 

t 2 
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he deliberately quotes an exploded charge of Mn Rogers 
as to the Madras Presidency, of which neither he nor Mr. 
Rogers had any personal knowledge, without even warning 
his innocent readers chat his indictment had been completely 
answered to the satisfaction of the Secretary of State, who, 
as between two rival Presidencies, may be fairly considered 
an impartial judge, makes one feel very doubtful what such 
a presentation of the case really means. The accusation 
is repeated exactly as made, and the result of the 
inquiry, so adverse to Mr. Rogers, is not even alluded to 
at all. It is difficult to imagine a worse instance of 
pressio vert. 

Other equally ilUfounded assertions of Mr. O'Donnell 
Mr. Rees does notice, but hardly, I chink, as fully as such 
**poisonous misrepresentation'** deserves. It is extra¬ 
ordinary how men will pick and choose jusc what evidence 
tuiu their case and ignore what completely upsets it. All 
these critics of the govemmenc of India are fond of 
quoting figures which show from 40 to 100 millions-^ne 
in three of the population—’* living in perennial hunger "t 
with an average’' income of from Rs. r5 to Rs. ij a head 
per annum, but they seldom try to explain the late Mr. 
Digby's candid admission chat about 60 millions of the 
people are at the same time " fairly prosperous.'' 

Mr. O'Donnell makes much of the increase of the land 
revenue in India from 15,500,000 twenty-five years ago 
CO ^19,500,000 now, but says not a word of the arena 
cultivated at each date or of the increased area brought 
under irrigation. In the same way he says the revenue 
"increased by 8 per cent, in twenty-four months, or at the 
rate of 40 per cent, in a single decade ag^n without 
giving the areas affected and irrigated, and without giving 
any reason whatever for assuming that the same rate of 
increase will continue indefinitely. As it only increased 

* I borrow tbU phiue from Mr. Kevinsoo’t account of “Tbe Reat 
India," with many thacks for the very approprl&te adjecuvS; 

t Tbe s&me proportion, n ibose who cUe paupers in (bis waalday coontry 
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25 per cent in more than a quarter of a century, the increase 
U just as likely to be only 10 per cent, m ten years.* Suck 
reckless misuse of arithmetic is surely unique, and one may 
well agree that it “ would be statesmanlike for the Secretary 
of Slate to investigate the allegation that the taxation on 
iand (and not drought) “ is the chuf cause of famine/t 
though a critic like Lord Morley would probably reply that 
it is ridiculous even to imagine such a thing. Still, it is 
true that of late years there has been an unwholesome 
tendency to raise the asaesscneni unduly, especially, it 
would seem, in Bombay ; and that is a subject to which the 
Secretary of State might well direct his atlenlion, 

There is certainly one of Mr. O’Donnell’s charges which 
eequires more explanation than was given in answer to his 
question as to the maximum charge of per cent, of the 
landlord's rent, which is said to be occasionally levied In 
the Central Provinces. This means, I believe, that in 
some cases, (probably very few,) the joint proprietors, the 
State and the 5 cate>created landlord, or middleman, share 
the landlords rent in the proportion of two.thirds and one- 

* Who would Imailne, aiter rwdiof Mr. O^Domaell't d6&dodiitlo& of 
«^rack iftxiog” ka (b« (p. 109), that tbo voa aetuallr coltivand 

iacTMMd fro® x9iSt|,Sjtf *«•# in xSpj'ipoo to 95,065,^66 *«■ in 
t904*«5i and that the inddeooo of Uution at the aacne time had actually 
hSito ftom R.i 5 a. Sp< to acre in the earlier period to R.t la 5p. at 
the latter? The eaclcauro to a paper recently publUhad, entided 
Rivonue Aeamamecta ia the Punjab liuce 1855." a a corapleta aoawer to 
Mr. O'Doanell'a wild aod reckleie chargea. It ibows, in bthi, ibat 
the incidence of taxation in 1855 waa R.t aa sp., that It Jteadify 
Jultntd rill x889.9^ rose again to R-i bb. lop. In 1894-95coinci¬ 
dentally with the caormoua de<xe«« io the gold value of ailw and a great 
mcreaae iu irrigation—and atained ita very moderate maximum oi 
R.i 5a. 8p. in 1899-X900, when the irrigated area was oo leu thao 7a pec 
cent, of the whole area cultivated, and in 1904-05 waa actually one soti 
an acre ItSf than in 1855, though the area Itrlgated bad Incrcatod by 
cculliont of ecres In the meantime. 

Again, the selling price of lead bas steadily risen from thirty-five timoa 
the aaaesment in 1884-85 to ri^hty-Jcur times in 1904-05. Theee figuros 
aeecD to demaad Mr. (yDon&elVs careful atteotioo. 

t It ia curious that iu the memorial of certain retired Indiaa offimalB 
/efencd to afterwide Mr. O'Donnell signed a statement diamelcicaUr 
<^posed to tbU. ^ .. 
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third—just as, at the initiation of the Permanent Settlement, 
the Government took ten-elevenths and left the tax-collector 
one-eleventh only for his trouble. That arrangement was 
spon found to be unworkable, and though the so-called 
“landlords” (M^guairs) of the Central Provinces were quite 
recent creations of Sir Richard Temple, and rather farmers 
of the revenue than real zemindars, it is not likely that 
such a system can last. Moreover, in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces the so-called “tenant," who is really a ryot with 
occupancy rights, Is specially protected against the “ Mil- 
guair.” or landlord, and, according to the Famine Com- 
mtssion presided over by Sir Anthony MacDonnell—a 
strong tenant-right man if ever there was one—pays iess 
than 4 per cent, of his crop by way of rent, the 65 per cent, 
of theMilgusAr’s* “assets" being, in fact, 65 per cent, of 
this 4, per cent 1 Mr. O'Donaell is evidently a geutleman. 
>vho jumps at conclusions wkhojt the lease undentaodir^ 
the facts he is dealing with. He should stisdy the elccnentjbry 
work of B. H. Baden-Powell, reviled by T. W. Holderness. 

As noted above, however, there are cases where the 
Wps^ent has been seriously enhanced, and, no matter 
how low it may have been before, to suddenly double 
the share of the produce demanded by Government must 
always be an Intolerable hardship, and must dislocate 
all contracts about au.ch land In a way that is not worthy of 
any civilized country. If land is to be cultivated with 
success there must be some limit to the exactions of the 
landlord, even if he is represented by the State; and from, 
this pome of view there 1$ something to be said for tb® old 
idea of a "permanent settlement” with the ryot which 
Mr, Rees. 1 a the heading to chapter iil, and in hw coaclud-. 
ing chapter {p. 3^), says is “ desirable/’ though his argu¬ 
ment itself seems to me to lead to an opposite conclusion r 
and pei'Soi^ly I do not think It Is at all certaip that the 
ryotwiri owner would, be porcnauently benefited, whatever 
the immediate effect might be. The chances are, I chink, 

* Tbii was ex^laioed on May sr, 1908, in reply to % qAeKUQ bx 
Mr. Rees, * 
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that the creation of so many small zemindars would end in 
a system of subinfeudation even more difficult to deal with 
than it was in Bengal. This, however, is a fair subjeot for 
a debate which has been going on for well over a hundred 
years already, and will go on to' the end ; but how land 
nationalizers like Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Henry 
Cotton can consistently advocate the creation in India of 
innumerable landlords of the worsi type passes all compre¬ 
hension. • Sir Antony MacDonnell was, I think, wiser, and 
certainly more consistent, in attempting to settle the 
land in Ireland on ryotwirl principles. He failed in 
this, thanks to the ''colossal ignorance” of the House of 
Commons, and I have no doubt that In fifty years the con¬ 
dition of Ireland under its new peasant proprietors will be 
worse than ever. 

The worst of all these controversial works is their one¬ 
sided oess. Both Mr, Rees and Mr. O’Donnell compare 
very unfavourably In this respect with the Hon. K. 
Srinivasa Rau, whose great merit always is hia most 
refreshing candour. He seems to follow ToUcoy s golden 
rule, “Let everyone reform himself to begin with," and 
the result is “ a cairn and dispassionate judgment/' which U 
not;so conspbnoue in either of the vermes under review—- 
or, perhaps, in my wmarks on Mr. O'Donnell. 

‘‘To bridge, and not to widen, the gulf th« now 
uafortuoately divides ” (some of) " the people afld the 
Government in India should be the objeceof everyone who 
loves India and England, because England and India* cin- 
not do without each other for a good long time to oome 
and it is a curious fact, I believe, that all ffiese champion* 
who belabour each other so unmercifully are agreed 
in their love for India, and in their sincere* desire to do the 
best they can for her. They only differ, as doctore so often- 
do, as to what is best for her, one taking the Liberal and* 
the other the Conservative view of the situation. If we 
could eliminate the extremists ” on both sides, there wouW 
be more chance of *Sgreem€nt. The unscrupulous or iH-* 
informed partisan says England has governed Icdk for 
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150 years; the reasonable man, like Mr. Srinivasa Rau. 
says fifty. Mr Rees, a professional and practised trans* 
lator, translates “Bande Mataram" as meaning "Hail KiUr 
(Goddess of Destruction); a conciliatory advocate would 
admit that its usual meaning nowadays is "Hail Mother¬ 
land chough even then it may be a very offensive expres- 
sion : Irall depends on the surrounding circumstances and 
the way it is used. Certainly as a " war-cry ” shouted at an 
official of the existing Government, however humble, it 
would be distinctly "seditious,*' and calculated to provoke 
a breach of the peace. 

To quote from Mr. Srinivasa Rau again, " Party spirit 
should not be our guide, but justice and truth.” He adds 
that he "cannot understand Mr. Morley’s indictment of 
educated Indiana,” and it is most likely Mr. Morley was 
misunderstood. He is the last man to object to a man 
because he is too much educated. That would no doubt 
be as absurd as "the position of those who preach the 
doctrine that England’s policy in governing India has been 
so selfish and unjust as to deserve hate and ill-will/’ No 
doubt " the truth lies somewhere between these extremes,’^ 
and the one doctrine may have led to the other. " What/^ 
says Mr. Srinivasa Rau again, "is the greatest character- 
istic of English civilisation ? Freedom. Freedom from 
every sort of nnjust restraint; from every system of tyranny, 
social, religious or political; from every system of absolutism 
and unchecked authority.” 

When a Mahratta Brahmin writes and acts as Mr. 
Srinivasa Rau does, we have no need to apologize for our 
much-criticized English education. The French in India 
are not afraid to insist on every Indian subject of theirs 
learning the language of Danton and Robespierre, and 
surely our reformers, even in the time of Charles I., were 
not such firebrands as the heroes of the Reign of Terror, 
Even if they were, there is certainly no help for it now, 
To put the whole History of England on the "Index’' is 
impracticable, even if it were, expedient. The very candid 
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Mr. Srinivasa Rau says his language can only ceach blind 
obedience and servility, and cannot be instinct with the 
spirit of progress. In this he Is, perhaps, unfair to his own 
vernacular (whichever it may be), but there can be no mis¬ 
taking the difference produced by education in English and 
education in any Southern vernacular, quite apart from the 
absence of high-class literature in the latter. 

Both Mr. Rees and Mr. Srinivasa Rau have suffered 
a good deal from careless proof-reading, and there are a 
few actual mistakes of fact which might easily have been 
corrected to the great improvement of both books. On 
pp. 64 and 65, for instance, Mr. Rees seems to charge the 
authors of "a certain memorlar’* with having recom¬ 
mended a " 30 per cent, of the gross" standard %n lieu of 
(he recognised “ 50 per cent, of the net." That mistake 
was originally made by the Government of India and is 
still repeated, chough it has frequently been pointed out 
that they only recommended chat " 50 per cent, of the net 
should not ordinarily exceed so per cent, of the gross," the 
idea being chat a ryot who could prove that his assessment, 
when calculated at 50 per cent, of the net, exceeded 20 per 
cent of the gross should have a right of appeal 

Mr. Rees ought also to have known chat not only 
Oujerac but the splendidly irrigated village in the Tambre- 
parni Valley where he himself lived for some time paid 
more than 20 per cent, of its produce to the Government 

* Thii memorul, which Mr. Rees evideotly regards with oo favour as a 
rather serious attack ob the Goveroment of which he 11 an almost too 
thick«and*ihio advocate, was originiUy drafted hy Mr. Dutt, but com¬ 
pletely remodelled ID consultaiioo with three old TinBevally offidals, one 
of whom, as ao ex-Director of RevoDue Settlement, was peculiarly wdl 
qualified for (be task. Mr. O’DonneU, on the other hand, Goding some 
support in it for bis attack on the Goveroinent, speaks of it as the work of 

a very distisguished body of retired Indian officials . . . headtd by 
Sir Ri^^aid Garth. ex*Chief Justice of the High Court of CalcuRs," and 
in the mar^n surpasses himself by dubblog it The Petition of a Chief 
Justice,'’ the fact beiog that not one of the signatories except the four 
referred to above bad even seen it till It was completed; and all accepted 
it, I fancy, very much on trvsr, especially the ex-Cbief Justice E 
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even , when he was my head assistant, though the assess¬ 
ment had already It^n r^dnctd Settlement to an aver<ige 
ofPs- 30 an acr$. In my time, more than forty years ago, 
it paid, I think, an averag$ assessment of Rs. 26 an acre on 
the irrigated land, and the cultivation waa the finest and 
thojcropa the largest I have ever seen in any country, thus 
corroborating Mr. Robertson's* hard saying, "the higher 
the assessment the better the cultivation," exactly the 
opposite of Mr. Dutt’a theory and both equally exaggera¬ 
tions. of the truth, or " terminological inexactitude*." 
Certainly the assessment was unfairly high as compared, 
for instance, with Tanjore where the land was quite as 
gp()d.and the river more full of fertilising matter, but where 
the.,Brahjnkj landlords were so much inferior in skill or 
Induarry, (or both,) that they complained Utterly of an 
erf Rs. 14 .90 splendidly Irrigated double-crop 
laj^d as absorbing mot's than half of the gross produce I 
In Tinnevelly similar land has paid from Rs. so to 30 to 
the Government for generations, and could be sublet in my 
time fof anything between Rs. $0 and 90 an acre, It could 
h^dly be 6 ov^ht for love or n\oney, and Mr, Puckle had to 
pay Rs. 1,000 an acre for that on which the Tinnevelly 
railway-station was built. These villages were *0 pros¬ 
perous, of course, owing to an unfailing supply of water 
a magnificent channel supposed to have been dug by 
a Canarese " Brahmin, and hence called by the English, 
with their usual contempt for the proper pronunciation of 
foreign names, the “Canadian’* channel (properly “Kannadi 
Aiyan’s canal"), Regarded as an income-tax, (on Mr. 
CDoanelVs curious principles of political economy)* such an 
assessment may well seem outrageous, but he eonvenienily 
forgets, (It seems impossible he can be ignorant of the fact,) 
that a ryotwdri assessment, includes what in this country is* 
called “the rent," which alone. I believe, is generally"' 
calculated at one-third of the gross produce. And yet, 

1^ jyasn’t for, competition with cheap land in t|)^we 5 lafl 4 i 
• The iHen agriculcural expert of the Madras Qosermwil. ' * 
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cheap labour in the east, the English farmer wculd even 
now succeed in making a decent living, though paying an 
" mcome-tax ” of much more than half his profits. More¬ 
over, in India at any rate, the Government now docs 
something to justify its claim to exact a substantial rent, 
because, for the last fifty years at least, systematic attention 
has been paid to the irrig:atlon on which the prosperity of 
the country so largely depends, and considerable sums have 
been spent even in Tinnevelly where we were so fortunate 
as to inherit a most admirable and almost perfect system of 
irrigation from our predecessors in title. And yet, notwith¬ 
standing these material ad vantages when we took over charge 
of the country, Mr. O’Donnell ought to know that land in this 
favpured valley was officially reported to have no " saleable 
value" in 1820, simply on account of the disturbed sute of 
the country In the " good old times," of which he is so 
strangely enamoured, perhaps because, like so many people, 
he takes omne ignoium pro maptifeo / whereu now It can 
hardly be bought for love or money, the only explanation 
being the pax Briiannica. 

The weak point about Mr. Srinivasa Rau^a book is the 
punctuation. On one'page, taken quite at rahdom, I found 
ten (displaced, and therefore misleading commas, reminding 
me again of Mr. Robertson, the agricultural expert, who 
used to scatter commas broadcast In a fashion he would 
certainly not have approved of in agriculture—to say 
nothing of other printer’s errors. But the little book is firti 
of good things and sage reflections, and deserves mucH 
more notice than I have been able to give It, having 
already, perhaps, said more than the editor will appreciate, 
f dare not enier on the delicate question suggested in both 
Mr. O’Donnell's and Mr. Srinivasa Rau’s books, that India 
has suffered oflace years from “the Balliol manner"; but it 
would almost seem as If one most go to Cambridge, or 
elsewhere than Oxford, to cultivate the saving grace' of 
humour. ~ 

Nom—TbU aiiicle was In type betore ihe tt 

Muzaffapore, by which two ladies and iheir coachtnab \W theif livds. 
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SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS. 

Bv A. E. R., 

Wife of a Bengal Civilian. 

The problems which now confront us in India are perhaps 
more difficult than any we have had hitherto to solve in 
our national history. We are familiar enough with problems 
connected with native self-governing races, and long usage 
has made us tactful in dealing with our Colonies. But now 
we are face to face with certain questions, the full signifi¬ 
cance of which we can at present scarcely realise, How 
are we to win the sympathy and understanding of certain 
sections of the Indian people ? How are we to check the 
growing distrust of our rule among the educated Bengalis ? 
How shall we prevent the growing antagonism, which, if 
unchecked, may rapidly spread, impeding the efficiency of 
Government servants, rendering them unsympathetic in 
their dealings with the people, tending to serious results? 
Such are some of the problems we must face. Misunder¬ 
standing between governors and governed is both a cause 
and a consequence of the present uneasiness. The unrest 
>ndiich recently loomed so large in newspapers and in the 
public mind is no sudden thing. Its growth has been 
gradual, but it remained more or less unnoticed until it was 
brought to the surface by our recent policy. The extrava¬ 
gant pomp of the Delhi Durbar, held when the country 
was in the cruel grip of famine; the speech at the 
Calcutta University in which the truthfulness of Bengalis 
was impugned; the policy which made English education 
more costly by insisting on a higher standard at the 
Universities—all combined to irritate the educated and 
semi-educated classes. Finally, the Partition of Bengal, 
which, however necessary from an administrative point of 
view, was carried out in the face of opposition, appears to 
have convinced the Bengalis, rightly or wrongly, that, as 
their opinion was not sought by Government, they must 
find means to make it fell, 
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The agitation against the Partition of Bengal has never 
really died down. It is too skilfully fanned. Themotivefor 
partition may have been merely administrative ; but many 
find it difficult to believe that it was never regarded by 
Lord Curzon as a possible way of weakening the political 
infiuence of the Bengalis, or as a means of benefiting the 
large Mahommedan population of Eastern Bengal. Bengali 
Hindus have persuaded themselves that partition was a 
political move on the part of Government aimed at them. 
In the new province the Hindus continue to believe that 
it was a plot hatched in favour of the Mahommedans, and 
hence the gradual stirring up of the racial feeling in Eastern 
Bengal. This feeling is aggravated and made dangerous to 
ua by the belief of the Hindus that Government sides with the 
Mahommedans. The native press asserts that Government 
officials even encourage and abet any violence on the part 
of Mahommedans towards Hindus. Our known and well- 
tested impartiality is of no avail against the wild statements 
and absurd rumours which were flying about only last year. 

The Partition of Bengal is thus a trump-card in the 
hands of Indian agitators. These men play oo the ininda 
of the massea by mflamraatory speeches at public meetings, 
in which the pl^^ue and famines, as well as the partition, 
are spoken of as if they were the direct work of Govern¬ 
ment, while tales of oppression on the part of ofScials 
are ^read broadcast and sown like poison in the minds 
of the ignorant. Among the crowds who attend these 
meetings pubUc opinion is formed by the speeches made. 
The press influences the literate, but does not touch the 
illitersLte classes. 

Bui it is the hostility of the educated dasses wbidi 
chiefly concerns us. The vast mass of the population do 
not attend public meetings, and are probably contented with 
our rule. But there has arisen a class of Indians educated 
on Western lines. There is an inevitable desire 08 their 
part to have more share in the government of their country. 
They believe that they are as well fitted as thek rulers for 
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the work of g^^Ve?flmeric, arid Chen* dislike of our rule is 
accentuated by a want of understanding and sympathy on 
o\Jt part' Sympathy is especially necessary in dealing with 
a sensitive people like the Bengalis. ' They feel themselves 
despised, and yec they feel that they are no longer despic¬ 
able- Unfortunately, the very virtues of the Bengalis are 
those which we are jnclined to look upon as effeminate, 
and we are apt to lose sight of the fact that the Bengali 
babu is of our own creation. We have uught him the 
political theories of the West; he has drunk in dogmas 
dear to English Liberals; and can we wonder that he now 
ask» hltnself in amasement whether Mr. Morley, Secretary 
erf* Staee for India, can be the Mr. Morley of former days ? 
W^^rnWyshy that he is foolish, but his attitude is the result 
of a system of education Instituted and maintained by 

Government. '* 

But, after all, is It not to our everlasting credit that this 
class of educated men has arisen under our rule ? It «is due 
to us that, broadly speaking, India is no longer intellectually 
static. A life which has for its ideal asceticism and self- 
tiahure Is no longer regarded as sufficient. Progress is 
there wHh its ideas, and aspirations after a united India 
have sprung* up. We may Koff at the idea of unity where 
ail Beerts^dlvwsity; but it is we ourselves who, by the very 
Work''of^^uf'law courts, our edwaiiorr department, our 
nWBpapbt'si and’our mission schools.'are paving the way 
fot'^a imitVd India. Education and Teltgion* are the two 
grtttPfactws the Indian problem.' Every one knows the 
eCftct ef 'Western edocatioft on the Indian mind, but perhaps 
few realize that great results are being indkeedy piwlaood 
by^'Chfl«!aolty. Educated Indte w largely monotheistic, 
‘Chtfstlattity bas affected Hindvism ift a fa^^esldalngm«nne^, 
hhd In 0 fid whiflh was * h ardl y antic ipated. Among^ ucatod 
findiifls ^ietiinlty 'Ir^' not been accepted as a rehgk-o. 
The Gburch'^U* disliked because•« te an alis® 

Church, but > the re'iB-wwlv homage to CbristV personality 
arfiong’Mddeto-Christian *ide» are peneuat^ 
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the caste system and the old religions. In this way Chris- 

• lianity works hand in hand with British rule, cottitig 

• through the crust of old prejudices, and awakening the 
•educated classes to new possibilities. The present unrest 

in India may be very annoying, but looked at In a broad 
spirit it is the measure of our moral success. The question 
now before us Is by what means we may guide the present 
movement so as to give It breadth and intelligence, checking 
sedition and poisonous falsehoods, while caking care not to 
hinder the march of education, nor to extinguish the freedom 
of the press. 

Most people agree that Mr. Motley’s proposals gb in che 
right direction: Weare'morally bound to associate educalefd 
•Indians'more and more In the work of government, whttt- 
•^ver we can do so without decreasing the efidclency of oUr 
administration. Much has already been done In this way, 
while for a series of years a certain progress has been m^e 
in local sel f-go v cr n me n t G o ve rnmen t re port s on the* nv a Hi- 
ing of the Local Government Act show that the 
Boards, which correspond roughly speaking W«ir GoUttVy 
Councils, are a partial eocceas in'Ben^ar.' Bbieds 

(deal with sttiltaiion' and we(ilal-*ald;‘W)th’cmm^ 

-teJ with primary •dUOaiion:* In'Settgahtlvey awtiot'tt irnfclfe 
nartie, but wally'act'as an advisdry bCJA/'toithe EWstHiSt 
Iffho •!* always Chairman of the Board. In other 
pares'tof indU the members of che District fioai'dP cJe‘ndc 
• adoptiln .hidependent attitude'‘to the Mifr*c extent? 'SUt 
evew 50 , ibe nsere presence^ ‘Board'df the letfdiftg 
Indians of the looahcy most'otrcngrtwm‘the m»gten'acO' 4 n 
his dealings with the people.' '< 

' h is quite possible'rhat aCcmimis&'idhef^ CtAJhclVfOrtH^d 

something on the same lines aS Che Districe^ Boards;'ihlgHt 
be a useful innovacton.' It is Often diffltJuU for 4 CoWaft* 
Sidney to get at the public opimotr of hls'dlrisitJ^, 
CouukI of which he should be chairman, and which* Wodd 
bo afisociated with him as an advisory bodyv-wigHt feirsogd^ah 
h iet hands «n ormo u sly:-' 11 nvight be' partly' noml haf^l'and 
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partly elected, or wholly nomiDated according to the circum¬ 
stances of the locality. The leading Indians of the division 
who were members of the Council would acquire a sense 
of responsibility, and their criticism of Government would 
therefore become sobered. The time for paternal govern¬ 
ment, when the Indian civilian was regarded as the father 
of his people, Is rapidly coming to an end, and in Bengal 
this hind of government has long ceased to exist. We 
cannot bring it back even if we would. 

But there is something that we can do, and that is to 
restore the prestige of the Civil Service in the opinion 
of educated Indians. In Bengal at least there is an idea 
prevalent among the educated class that, however worthy 
of respect individual civilians may be, as a body they have 
decreased in worth. Consequently the simplest actions of 
Government servants are liable to miaconstruction. Hence 
the violent attacks on civil servants in the native press, and 
the insidious suggestions against their personal honour. 
Hitherto the policy of Government has been to ignore the 
disloyal utterances of the press; but recent events have 
produced a slight change in this attitude. It is now realized 
that the policy of ignoring the press has created a class of 
literate people who hate the English and believe any tale 
of wrong and oppression. The young students who are so 
much to the fore are never brought in contact with Sahiba, 
know nothing of their methods, and are convinced that all 
they read in the native papers is absolutely true. Govern- 
meot occasionally prosecutes editors of papers for sedition, 
and there are rumours that some system of licensing news¬ 
papers may be instituted. But it is still usually thought 
unwise and undignified to notice personal attacks on civil 
servants in the press. In those rare cases in which an 
inquiry is held on account of a serious allegation in the 
native press against a civilian or police officer, the inquiry 
is held by the officer's immediate superior. The word of 
the officer in question is accepted, as the tradition of the 
service holds that its members cannot lie or even conceal 
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mistakes in their work. But, however satisfactory the 
explanation may be to Government, the public knows 
nothing, for everything has taken place in private. Nor, 
if the explanation were published, could the public be 
expected to rest content with the officer's own version of 
the story. Something more is required if we are to combat 
the unworthy attacks on hard-worked and honourable men 
who are doing their best under most adverse conditions. 
In Bengal at least we can no longer afford to remain on 
our pedestal. Hitherto we have rested content in the 
consciousness of good work well done, and in the absence 
of corrupt or unworthy motives in the service of which we 
are all so proud. But this attitude Is not only unwise but 
even dangerous. The time has come when Government 
should inquire into every alleged case of injustice or 
oppression recorded in the press against a Government 
servant 

Possibly the best course would be this: On an allega¬ 
tion against an officer appearing in a newspaper, Govern¬ 
ment might issue a warrant to a Judge of the High Court, 
and to either an Indian member of the Provincial Council 
or some other non-official Indian of hfgh standing. These 
two men would then hold a thorough inquiiy into the 
case, and send their report to Government. Government 
would then issue a final order, and this final order, togedier 
with an absOSct of the report, should be published la the 
Government If the inquiry showed chat the 

newspaper allegation was correct, Government might thank 
the paper in question for its information ; If incorrect, mis* 
stated, or in any way misleading, the paper might be ^ven 
choice between a public apology to the injured officer 
and a public acceptance of the Government verdict, of a 
suit for iibd. Our law of libol Is probably sufficielit to 
meet many of the poisonous outputs of the native news- 
papeti^without going out of our way to restrict the freedom 
of the press. Besides doing what we can to restore the 
prestige of the civil servant, we should also do what we 
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can to increase bis personal influence with the people by 
me-ans of friendly intercourse in the ordinary discharge 
of his duties. The enormous districts of ?engal together 
with the increase of work due to the . progress of both 
provinces, render it difficult for a district officer to come,jn 
personal touch with his people. Outside his own office he 
has practically no opportunities for intercourse with.them. 
Wh^ti be is not in office he is doing inspections., 
want of a snbdivisional officer at the headquarters sub¬ 
division involves a serious and increasing dram on the 
District Officer's time, and, as all can vouch who know the 
life of a Bengal civilian, his leisure moments are scarce- 
Tbe people in the Bengal provinces do not come to see 
their Cistrict officer* and have .as liule to do with him as 
possible-',|Tbts is because he has lost toucli 
;iot only through also.in coflseqyeupc 

of the Permanent Settlement, In other parts of lodiatb* 
necessity for the periodical, revision of,thei,land revaoue 
brings the civilian into close touch with ,the .people, but ip 
gengal the civilian is cut off from this opportunity. It 
10 easy enough to talk of the necessity for sympathy in our 
a^minUtwtion, but the Bengal civilian is apt to ask himself 
how he can be sympathetic with a people who shut them¬ 
selves, in a shell of reserve, and never come near him 
ejiber to aslc for favours or advice. Still, something might 
be 49^9 even jn Bengal Officials of long standing might 
vantage talk more than .they do wi^h their juniofs 
necessity, pf tryipg to understand the peoplq ti»y 
rufc, /With Bengaiia a friendly word goes a.lopg way, and 
if\he qffiyer .has ^ seek out the babu first it will pay .him. 
,dc|{(,w^uld wish, loo, that the wprk of t^e .District Officer 
cogfdjjje S9 rearraDge< 5 ..as to give him,mqrt^,^itM .to go 
aboi^ |dratri^t ,apd get know.his people,, There.is 
much Vimporant routine, wqrk which copid be done by 

members of pcoyinclal,, services, ^hile a wpail 
of decentraiizatij^ wpuld, strengdaen the. Dist;ci«,.peer's 
hands, and free fern from ne«^sity of ref^^ring aopwoy 
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petty detaiU to Government. If every District Officer.in 
India bad the leisure, as well as Government encourage* 
mem, to promote friendly intercourse hetweerv English 
and Indians, a step would be talceo towards chat mutual 
understanding v^ithout which our rule cannot hope co be 
successful in the future,. . 

The lodiao. Civil Service has a well-earned repufaciop 
for able, and honest work. There has prc^bably ncvcf 
existed an adminiitration, so pure aa the British administrap 
tionof India, and it is greatly to our credit shat we have 
succeeded in handing on this tradition of purity,so the 
Indian members the provincial services. But this 
should not (blind us 'to the' fact 'that there is much (or 
Government *to da Lord Gurson -carried out some most 
important reforms, but nothing has yet been done to check 
the corruption on the part of, native clerks and % other 
Government officers of the lower rankaAnd<,aIihough 
Lord CuraoQ took up the education question 
it for the first time into the forefront of Icdian. politici, we 
still lack a system of education which should fit youth? 
to take their part ia tht busin»a world instgad ^of 
tnaining' /^em to -be GoveccunoUf clerks- Psebnic^^gnd 
iftd^triai eduoatioa is^aalyMbegiiwiBg in -India. 
ment .has shown some, apat hy tin' i this .dii;e<d oi>« and - maa^ 
ladians are .inpliaed to believe that thecsGovernosAStfiqr 
India .has iscaived strict orders fram the Home,.GiOVsr%r 
ment to take 410 aceps which might .promwi.lndm 
dustrial developmaitc at the expense of , British imports iQiq* 
India The seeming indiiferenpe of .Ooverrtmieni 
industrial I education is an avowed .Aod^pn that wboU*<i|( 
legitimate grievance of.educated ,Indiana. ThA)^ are.ibgr 
gioning to realise that an education system. tvbich .prodUM 
numbers of semi-educated youths fit, only for 
ploymenc, and often unable to get it, hardly tenda-topepr 
dure a, virile type-of manhood. And from ouj^ 
view, sbe.cceation of a prospecous and caoseated bwtei^ 
class instead -of. an. Jdk <4 .unem- 
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ployed clerks and lawyers would be a solution of many 
of our difficulties. 

But the fundamental problem of our rule in India—how 
to establish a more sympathetic relation between ourselves 
and the Indians—can only thoroughly be solved by means 
of social intercourse, and the difficulty of this is great. 
The fact that so little can be done in this direction is 
chiefly due to the position of Indian women, for only where 
men and women arc socially equal can true society exist. 
It might be possible to establish men*s clubs consisting of 
both British and Indians, where the non-official as well as 
the official European could mix with Indian gentlemen on a 
friendly footing.* But it would be impossible for some time 
to come to establish ladies’ clubs for the women of both 
races. Few strict Hindus or Mahommedans would like 
their wives to go to a public place of meeting, even though 
only women were present- It is difficult enough for an 
Englishwoman to induce these ladies to come to her 
private house. There are some Beharl ladies who will not 
show themselves to any women outside their own establish¬ 
ment, and who even refuse to see new female servants 
until the latter have been in the house some weeks. Still, 
in spite of these disconcerting facts, a good deal might 
be done by Englishwomen in India. Apart from the 
Christian and Brahmo-Somaj communities, there are an 
increasing number of Indians who are beginning to realize 
the evils of the zenana system, and who are not unwilling 
that their wives should be released from the more strict 
rules that have hitherto governed their lives. In every 
place of any importance in India a few of these may be 
found, while there are now an increasing number of 
Brehmo-Somaj ladies who go about like European women. 
If English wo men in India could be brought to realize that 
their duty to their country demands that they should be 
friendly to those Indian women who do not live in strict 
seclusion, something of the misunderstanding of Indiaas with 
* A dab of this kiod bu recently been formed to CakUM. 
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regard to our race might cease. In all countries a man’s ideas 
are to some extent formed by his mother in childhood. If 
Englishwomen could convince their Indian sisters that we 
are their friends. Indian mothers might instil into their 
sons a friendly feeling for us, instead of, as is sometimes 
done, using the officer of the district as the traditional 
bogey man. It U a sad thing that, with a few exceptions, 
Englishwomen in India stand apart from their Indian 
sisters. A civilian's wife may arrange a purdah nashin 
party with many lamentations over the vacillatory tactics 
of her intended guests, but beyond this there is nothing in 
the way of social intercourse between English and Indian 
women. 

The position of Indian youths In England is another 
important matter, Something is, of course, done by ex* 
Anglo'Indian officials to show kindness to these youths and 
introduce them into decent society. The Indian National 
Association, which owes so much co the enthusiasm of cbe 
late Miss Manning, has sprung into greater importance 
under the guidancesbip of Miss Beck. The Indian 
Associates, and consequently the funds of the Association, 
have greatly increased, and ^‘socials’' are held once a 
month at the Caxtou Hall, In addition to the soir^s at the 
Imperial Institute. Indians come to these gatherings 
in great numbers, and Miss Beck appears to have a 
wonderful influence on the young students who come 
to her for advice and help. But apart from ^e 
Indian National Association, there is no organiaacion 
in England with sufficient in Hue nee to combat that of 
certain Indian gentlemen. These Indians, who live in or 
near London, catch Indian youths on their arrival in 
England, and instil into their minds doctrines and ideas 
which on tbeir return to India bear most dangerous fruit. 
But this danger is now realised, and no doubt something 
will be done to meet It in the near future; indeed, there 
are rumours chat the India Office is now taking the matter 
up. h is to be hoped, however, that any organisadon 
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whkh is created will be managed tactfully and without 
too much official supervision, or it may do more harm 
than good. 

Tact, indeed, is sorely needed in all our dealings with 
* Indiarks; but tact is not an Englishman's strong point- 
There is a large class of Englishmen in India to whom it 
is an offence to travel in the same railway carriage with 
Indian gentlemen, and who do not scruple to show tbeir 
distaste openly should they be forced to do so. It is such 
mer> who are every day perpetuating and increasing the 
bitterness of feeling, while sympathetic Englishmen find 
•themselves readily enough liked by Indians. The gulf 
that yawns wide between English and Indians must always 
^xisCf for the Englishman 'lives in India only for his work¬ 
ing life, Avd cannot but regard bimself as an exile. But 
ihe gulf might be narrowed if only we ooold.rid oUrsciTes 
’ of-chat, contemptdous feeling for tbe brown man.wWcb 
seems inherent in many Englishmen; if only-we would 
realise the danger of wound mg the susceptibilities- of the 
Indiana; if only all of us, men and women alike, would 
UBiCe in tbe great work of establishing a more social 
relationship between the two races. 
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THE TRADE AND RESOURCES OF TIBET.* 

Bv C E. D. Black. 

Recent evencs have brought Indo-TIbetan affairs so much 
to the front that I feel no excuse is needed for an effort to 
arrive at some correct appreciation of what the relations 
between the two countries are in future to be. It may be 
uken for granted that intercourse between India and Tibet 
j8 inevitable. Not only ha? Great Britain treaties and 
rights to trade with Tibet, but the two frontiers march with 
one another for no fewer than 1.500 miles, and, as it is pu^ 
in one of the Tibetan Blue books, it is certain that P 
civilised country, where it is co-eerminous with a com* 
paratively uncivilised one, should exercise a certain amount 
of local predominance over the latter. 

' Ic is, I fear, necessary at this point to note very briefly^ 
the general configuration of the country, because this and 
the physical features enter so intimately into questions cott*’ 
nected with the resources, products, trade, population, etc., 
that unless one bears' these geognaphical cHaracterist'fCS' 
steadfastly in mmd, it'ft difficult ter appreciate the mate 
aspects of the subject-matter of this paper. 

SpeAln^ ibaghly, the length of the country front east fly 
west is ihbut 1,300 miles, and its breadth about^ybe miles. 
Tibet is wholly surrounded by Chinese or Bridafe dewktirys^ 
and at no point does ir come into ccmtacc with the confiiaw 
of any othdr Scare. Thi? is a point worth rertietiiberihH' 
as a few years'"ago there was the greatest uncertainty ift 
some newspaper offices as to who were'Tibet’s Dearest* 
neighbours, and several leading articles put‘forward.elobe*'- 
rate arguments and suggestions, based on iho aSOamption 
that in the extreme north or north - west Afghaniatas 
and Russian tenitory actually touched* that of Tibet, frOflN 
whose jurisdiction both are in reality vsty ftirdistanL-'^W 

• T6i dbcussioii oB tbk paper wetepon Of fbs Profcesdi^oft^e 

UdiA AssocUflioti elnwhtre ia Mt Reww. * 
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In order to understand the geography of the country, it 
is necessary to note that the southern part, which constitutes 
the political and revenue-paying tracts of Tibet, Hes wholly 
within two of the river*-basins of India. Hydrographically 
considered, Great Tibet, as it is generally termed, belongs 
to the Indian systems. The extreme northern slopes of 
the great plateau drain into the basin of Lake Lop. 
Between this escarpment and the great Kuen Lun moun¬ 
tain range there lies a very remarkable depression called 
Tsaidam, which, although far inferior in height to the 
bleak and mountainous deserts lying south of it, averages 
about 8,000 feet above sea-level, and yet has no outlet into 
the Lop basin. South of the ECuen Lun and its eastern 
cootiouatioD lies the true Tibetan plateau, the most 
Sterile, forbidding, and impassable region outside the Polar 
circles. Here lie the sources and upper streams of Cbina’a 
enormous rivers, the Hoang Ho and the Yangtze Kiang. 
The average height of this plateau is about 14,000 feet^ 
and here and there it is seamed by latitudinal ranges whose 
peaks attain altitudes of over 20,000 feet. The southern¬ 
most of these mountain-ranges is called Tangla, and when 
travellers from the north have once crossed this watershed 
they £nd themselves within the scope of the Indian mon¬ 
soon- The southern slopes of the Tangla Range form the 
northern watershed of the Brahmaputra River, so chat here^ 
in spite of the great height of the Himalayan peaks to the 
sou^ which intervene between the two countries, we enter 
upon an integral part of a great Indian river-basin. East¬ 
ward the hydrography is not so well dehned, but, so Car as 
we know, the drainage is into the upper course of the 
Sal wen, which is also an Indian river. 

The principal routes by which this remarkable country' 
can be neached radiate towards the capital from the four 
points of the compass. But it is worth noting that the 
longest and most difficult route into Tibet is that which 
connects with the Russiao possessions beyond Chinese 
Turkistan and Northern China itself, and the shortest and 
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easiest route is that which leads from Bengal through 
Sikkim or Bhiitan to Lhasa. The capital of Tibet is less 
than 400 miles (as the crow Hies) from the capital of India, 
while it is over i»ooo miles from the nearest point of 
Russian Turkistan, and the intervening regions are of the 
most extraordinarily difficult and trying character that can 
well be imagined. Several travellers who have tried to 
cover this region, relying on their own resources, liave 
been at the point of starvation, the very last and most 
successful of all, Count de Lesdain, who had travelled with 
hj$ newly-wedded bride all the way from Peking, had 
actually consumed all his provisions, and was as nearly 
perishing as anyone could be, with his followers and his 
mules, just before descending from the Tangla watershed 
into the less rigorous region to the south. It seems to 
me important to bear in mind the remarkable difficulty of 
this route, the Northern Chinese route, because it can never 
possess much commercial importance except in the case of 
lai^e and well-supplied caravans, suck as have been in the 
habit of plying l^ckwards and forwards for centuries past 
at certain times of the year. 

The next importaot route or batch of routes runs east 
and west from China to Lhasa. Passing through the rich 
province of Sz'chuen, it reaches the important mart od 
Tacbienlu, centre of the tea-trade, which supplies Tibet 
with a product in universal demand throughout the country, 
and by all classes of its community. 

From the west there comes another trade-rouoe from 
Leh, which is traversed at rare intervals by caravans, de¬ 
scribed with interesting detail by Sarat Chandra Das. 

Lastly, remains to be noted the route from Darjiling and 
Kalimpong through Chumbi to Lhasa. It was the road 
followed by the recent expedition, and has been described so 
often by the officers and correspondents who took part in 
the operations that I need not say much about it, beyond 
pointii^ out that Its chief feature Is the extraordinary rise 
in level from the valley of the Tista up to the crest 0/ the 
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Jelcf-la Pass, 14,000 feel in height, a Titanic staircase as 
somebody has called it. 

These, then, are the bur main trade-routes: north, the 
most difficult and longest; east, the next in point of diffi¬ 
culty and length ; west, in some respects the easiest, chough 
its iength and the great absolute height at which it runs for 
most of the distance rather detract from iw practical import¬ 
ance I and south, the easiest on the whole and by far the 
shortest. 

But in addition to these there are several alternative 
routes, particularly on the west, such as Lord Dilhousle’s 
great Hindustan and Tibet road* which leads to Shipki and 
Gartok, and which is the natural line of approach to the 
new western trade-mart. This one very urgently wants Im¬ 
provement and attention in the seed on nearest the frontier. 
There are also about twelve rout« through Komaon and 
adjacent parts, difficult, it Is true; but-iBattxrocb as*some 
trade already manages to percolate along them, deserving 
of encouragement: and several minor routes and passes 
through Nepaul and Bhdtan, which, in face of ihe^excdlonc 
understanding that subsists betweeo us and the sulers of 
those States, it would not be very difficult to get converted 
into easier and better-frequented highways of commerce. 

In other words, we have nothing to fear and everything 
to gain by a sysiemacic throwing open to trade of all the 
passes and approaches along the whole line from Ladakh 
CO Eastern Assam. In other parts of India vast sums are 
itntly spent on rai^ays and roads, to open up the coantry 

* The Hiadustan and Tibet road «m begun acme Afty yean igfo by 
the Marquis' of Datboude with the idea Of providing a tradd tovis into 
WeafiervTibn^ It peeset through Haitrp^M, an iiopQnuii trade aiambut 
wap pevar coi^pjated. probably on aceoui^ of the dificoiiy JaUgr 
part of tha route. Beyond Urni the roadway wat blaatad through cliffa for 
a dlatiuca of four milea at an elevation of 10,000 feet above lea-lavel, and 
h^re-the'toidway beondderad quite a wonder of tht worfd. t underatMd 
tbatrpfopoada bam been made ior the improvamsm of tbouo&niabed pert, 
of the road, a^e 9 ^ 1 ? ^ ieogt,b. Shiplci. Che gp^^of 

the Hhdustani-Tibet road, i$ on the direct route to dartok, the daw trade 
mart of W'etfrfffa WtintaJh ai BtftJft Agttlt 
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snd promote intercourse. Here, where railways are an 
impossibility, I submit one ought not' to grudge a reason¬ 
able expenditure on mountain-roads, to exploit a new 
market and secure the friendship of the people beyond 
our frontier ' 1 ' 

For this course there Isa very important precedent, and 
the efforts made by Warren Hastings to open up friendly 
commercial intercourse with Tibet form a convenient datum 
line to which I must briefly refer. Here I may perhaps 
be allowed to explain that, though I have travelled^ in 
Northern China, I have not yet been in Tibet, having 
never approached nearer' to it than the distant city of 
Peking. Until die recent expedition to Lhasa no living 
European, • I may mention, had visited chat capital. 
But I was many years in the Geogr^hical Department‘of 
the India Office, and during my service there 1 , with one 
or two others, had the pleasure of taking a modest parem 
the preparation of Sir Clement Markham's work* on .the 
travels of Bogle and Manning, which even Qow,*afteff.a 
lapse of over thirty years, is probably the standard work 
on Tibet. Ever since then I have studied, I ihink, all 
English works and official reports on the subject, and a 
good many foreign books as well, so my interest in the 
subject will be understood. - * i .4 

^ To go back to tbe year 1774, Befo« defipatchtf^C^bi'g® 
Bogle on iis mission, Warren Hastingfa himoelMiW 
official minute,'in which-he stated u note worthy'<aoty tfestt 
a generahirea^ of amity and> commerce between'^lndia^nd 
Tibet had ever been a favourite object with the Direcsoia 
of the East India Company, and chat they had repeacedly 
recommended the establishment d suph hiteredurse;' TMtf 
1$ interesting, as showing how, even in those eariy da*^^ 
British Empire, the importance of open and friendly coeai* 
munion.iwith our neighbours was* recognle^. Bfit '^(s 
was not all. 'Hastings•himself had>been esireflft 
tbe subject before commitung his coun6rya«d hte maftte#tr 
to a definite and active poWay.” Consequently,'ift drafrif^ 
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his decailea instructions for his envoy, he first directed him 
in general terms to take with him samples of articles suitable 
for export into Tibet, according to a list supplied by Hastings 
himself, marking as accurately as possible the charge of 
transporting them. He was to inquire what other com¬ 
modities might be successfully employed, and to diligently 
inform himself of the manufactures, productions, and goods 
procurable in Tibet, especially those easy of transport, such 
as gold, silver, precious stones, musk, rhubarb, and munjit 
(a madder used as a dye and also for medicinal purposes). 
But much else remained to be said, and hence he found it 
more convenient to put all that he bad read and knew about 
Tibet in the form of a short monograph (of about 1,300 or 
1,400 words), rather than to confine himself to merely laying 
down heads of inquiry and research. 

At the same time the Governor-General specified ten 
special matters as deserving Mr. Bogle's particular atten¬ 
tion. These are so Interesting that I cannot refrain from 
giving this short memorandum (entitled “Private Commis¬ 
sions to Mr. Bogle'*) in its entirety, It runs as follows: 

Pori William, 

May 16, 1774. 

1. To send one or more pair of the animals called tda 
which produce the shawl wool. If by a dooley, chairs, or 
any other contrivance, they can be secured from the fatigues 
and hazards of the way, the expense is to be no objection. 

3. To send one or more pair of the catde [1.#., yaks] 
which bear what are called cow-talU. 

3. To send me carefully packed some fresh ripe walnuts 
for seed or an entire plant, if it can be transported, and any 
other curious or valuable seeds or plants, the rhubarb and 
ginseng especially, 

4. Any curiosities, whether natural productions, manu¬ 
factures, paintings, or what else may be acceptable to persona 
of taste in England. Animals only that may be useful, 
unless any that may be remarkably curious. 
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5. In yoltr inquiries concerning the people the form of 
their Government and the mode of collecting their revenue 
are points principally meriting your attention. 

6. To keep a diary, inserting whatever passes before 
your observation which shall be characteristic of the people, 
the country, the climate, or the road, their manners, customs, 
building, cookery, etc., or interesting to the trade of this 
country, carrying with you a pencil and a pocket-book for 
the purpose of minuting short notes of every fact or remark 
as it occurs, and putting them in order at your leisure while 
they are fresh in your memory. 

7. To inquire what countries lie between Lhasa and 
Siberia, and what communication there is between them. 
The same with regard to China and Kashmir. 

8. To ascertain the value of their trade with Bengal by 
their gold and silver coins, and to send me samples of both. 

9. Every nation excels others in some particular art or 
science. To find out this excellence of the Tibetans. 

Warren Hastings. 

10. To inform yourself of (he course and navigation of 
the Brahmaputra, and of the state of the countries through 
which it runs,—*W. H. 

It will be observed what a prominent part geographical 
and statistical inquiry was to play in these researches. It 
has been said somewhere that all great men are geographers 
by instinct, and if so, Warren Hastings was no exception. 
The last item in his list is a geographical problem which, 
unfortunately, still awaits solution, for although 134 years 
have elapsed since this memorandum was penned, for at 
least a century nothing was done in that direction. Wkbin 
the last thirty years some exploration has takert place, but 
no systematic examination of the course of the Brahmaputra 
has been made, and especially the brief section of the river 
which marks its passage through the main chain of tiie 
Himalayas, and its descent from (he plateau of Tibet to the 
valley of Assam is even now unexplored. Bearing in mind 
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what I said above as to this stream and its affluents forming 
part of an Indian river basin, it is clear chat there are many 
questions pertaining to irrigation and public works, as well 
as to inundations, rainfall, agriculture, etc., which depend 
for their solutioa on an exact knowledge of the great rivers 
of the country. And the Brahmaputra is the third largest 
river of India. . It is permiseible, therefore, to express, a hope 
that the realisation of Warren Hastings’ No. lo item may 
not .long be deferred. 

Ii is not within the scope of thU paper to dwell in detail 
on subsequent history. It may be pointed out, however, 
fibat the unfortunate policy which we adopted at the end of 
she eighteenth century in the war between Tibet and Nepal 
led to the passes along the. whole line of the Himalayas 
being.friosftd against us for a long term,of years. For 
practioal purposes dw subsequeac record of intercourae 
betweee iedia and Tibet op to wlthia a few years ago is a 
blank.. But now that a Treaty has been happUy conduded 
between..the two countries, there is an excellent opportunity 
for following out the hopes and plans of Warren Hastings, 
and for that purpose it is necessary to take stock of such 
detached information as exists regarding the prospect of 
trade. 

. A*^iPf4limiJia5y reoiarks se^ required regarding the 
peopk. .thepwclves, Captaio O’Connor, the highest 
au^barityron .the -siabject, says that the social condition of 
Tibet has a^geeat resembl^ce (O.that of Europe in the 
^Jtiddle Agea*. wh«./egdalisot and monasticiso were ao 
pAwer(iil. jP/aciically ah the high offices, of State in Tibet 
pref^aoeopohaediby CDenr.of two clashes either.,by a most 
aod, wrow diqtie of hereditary, pobles, or by 
4ignifiaAcs.o(ithe.yellow Cap or Reformed School of (he 
Bwddhi«> Churcb-ris.» either by the great landowners or 
by (he priests. 

The peaaanta <«) hbe estates are.praaically aMfa. They 
are boupd to handioper the greaj«r part of the .agriodtufe] 
produce to thar laodkedi and are compeUsub.to fbnakh 
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iret traosport and $upplles to all official or quasi*official 
travellers—Chinese or Tibetan. Nevertheless, they are 
not ground down, and are not depressed or degraded. 
Captain O’Connor remarks that the common people are 
cheerful and rather happy-go-lucky in their ways; absurdly 
like the Irish in many things, and sometimes even in 
features. Discipline is entirely remote from their concep¬ 
tion of life, and, if employed on any labour, they will only 
work as long as some European eye is upon them. The 
regular artificers—carpenters, painters, masons, smitha— 
are of a better and more intelligent class, and in their way 
are excellent and conscientious workmen. 

But the great majority of the population present the 
peculiar spectacle of a simple agricultural people. Op¬ 
pressed by a most monstrous growth of monasticism and 
priestcraft. It is estimated that one-fifth of the male popts 
latlon are monks, and dwell in monasteries, which varytn 
siae from mere hermitages on the slopes of the vallej^, 
affording shelter to half a dozen inmates belonging to tfeft 
niUng class, up to huge collegiate institutions of from 3,000 
CO 10,000 inmate, like che< monasteries near Lhasa,' and>at 
Gyaotse, Sh:gaise.'4cd elaewhene. The great lands appor- 
ttfoed by the State tO'each monastery, and occupied and 
farmed by ordinary peasants, who are in effect theserfe'Of 
the tn^ndcs, are managed, as a rule,* by lay wards. 
eaiih'.harvest exact .oceords are-Ocept 'of<^e prodoue, ev^ry 
measure of,grain and .every bundle of straw, and Zheee are 
warehoused vnder lock and seel, only a meagre aufficisney 
for subsistence, being retained by the pea«anc9 th«mselves. 
But, notwithstanding this, the agriculsorist has an easy 
time and little anxiety as compared wiith bis brother in tht 
United Kingdom, the average Tibeou) farmer's -eondibob 
of life being, in Captain O'Connor’s opinion, beyond cotti^ 
parison better than that of the average Irish peasant; 
their houses larger, cleaner^ and better built; theif'hMl^ 
hold :aad agricultural knplemencs superior and • more 
.pfeiuiful.. in every village not only che headman^ burtswe 
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or two members of nearly every family are tolerably well 
educated, and can read and write the Tibetan running hand 
fluently enough. 

It 18 very necessary to bear in mind these points regard¬ 
ing the condition of the people I may say, not only do 
they emanate from the best authority, but they are corro¬ 
borated in most respects by the observations of M.Grenard 
and Mr. Rockhill, who were specially conversant with the 
north and east; otherwi$e» one might make the mistake of 
imagining that one was considering the case of a people 
like the Afghans, whose race^ religion, temperament, 
customs and social organisation are really entirely different 
from those of the Tibetans. 

We may now cum to the trade sutistics. The total 
value of the Indo-Tibetan trade for the year 1906-7 was 
^263,237, according to the official cables, but as diis 
represents only the value of the trade passing through the 
British districts actually contiguous with Tibet, and cakes 
no notice of what passes through the Native States of 
Ladakh, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, and Towang, all of which 
trade largely with British territory on the one side and 
Tibet on the ocher, the real total value of the trade be¬ 
tween India and Tibet can hardly fall far short of half 
a million sterling. 

The chief imports from Tibet into India are raw wool, 
borax, treasure (which. I take it, probably means gold), live 
animals (which includes ponies, sheep, and goats), and musk. 

The chief exports from India form a far longer and more 
miscellaneous list, including, first and foremost, piece 
goods and next grain. Then follow such items u apparel, 
woollen goods, dyeing materials, precious stones, pearls 
and coral, sugar, tobacco, and metals and manuCicsures 
of metals. 

Over durty-f)ve years ago it was stated by the late Skr 
John Edgar that the great and inexhausdlide stapla of Tibet 
was its wool, which can be produced on its vast plaias and 
mountain-slopes in any quantity and of the finest qu^ky. 
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He also pointed out that if a good through road were 
opened via Sikkiin, the Jelep-la Pass, and Chumbi, large 
quantities of cows and shcepf gH and wc>ol, the real wealth 
of Tibet, would find their way into India. Of course this 
road has been improved since then, although even now 
Captain O’Connor informs me that between the Jelep-la 
Pass and Chumbi a great deal remains to be done. 

\ am aware that this estimate of the available wool has 
been challenged by a witness, who was more acquainted 
with the condition of things in the vicinity of the route 
from Sikkim to Lhasa, but all the additional testimony that 
has sined come under my notice has convinced me that 
Sir John Edgar was right. 

It is a most remarkable fact that these bleak uplands 
Support an extraordinary quantity of animal life. 1 am 
afraid of prolonging this paper by detailed quotations, but 
nothing in my reading of Tibetan travel has surprised me 
more than the repeated testimony of explorers as to the 
great abundance of animal life—goats, yaks, antelopes, etc. 
—in these interminable plains, which seem to provide 
‘little else than boundless pastures. An expert, writing in the 
Indian Trade Journal^ and obviously acquainted with the 
country, says .t£at its arid air readers the wool firm and 
soft, and be nee very valuable. 

The common breed of goat in Tibet is the shawl-wool 
goat, aO'Called from the, fact that beneath the outer ooarae 
hair there grows another thin coat of very fine hairt 
down, called pashn. For a long time this paskm was the 
only kind of wool imported into Kashmir and the Punjab,, 
and acquired a wide fame in the form of Kashmir shawla. 
aod Kampur chuddaha. But in some pares the special 
value of this important product—the felted silk under-wool*, 
as Colonel Waddell calls it—appears to be unknown, anAv 
hundred of tons, he adds, are annually wasted ; for in many* 
parts the Tibetans do not collect it either from the yak 
when shedding its winter coat in spring or from the goats 
or sheep. 
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Part of the ordinary wool is made op in the country. 
At Lhasa and in the surrounding districts they turn out 
very thick, warm, and stout blankets, which are said to make 
capital travelling rugs. The nomads, in the long leisure 
hours of their pastoral life, weave a large quantity of wool, 
and convert it into very coarse stuffs, probably similar to 
those which their ancestors manufactured in the sixth century, 
The best goods of this sort appear to be made at Gyanue : 
Mr. Perceval Landon has shown me some very good rugs 
he bought there, and Colonel Waddell says the products of 
the rug and carpet industry in that town arc of as fine a 
quality as any in the Orient This seems to be borne out 
by the testimony of Mr. Grenard, who describes one par¬ 
ticular Gyantse product as a " marvel of human industry"; 
a stuff thinner than doth, but supple, strong, warm, smooth, 
and glossy, very different from the poor specimens often 
brought back by European travellers. 

The transport work is ebieffy done by sheep, goats, yaks, 
aad jbuppus, which are a cross between a yak and a cow, 
and the convenience of this form of transport is that abun¬ 
dance of pasture is obtained en route. In a report furnished 
«tr the Indian Trade as recently as February last it is 
-atated that a real improvement of the roads would, it is 
believed, result in a doubling of the wool and pashm 
exports. 

But the chief difficulty In the way of further trade be¬ 
tween the two countries ts certainly in respect of communi- 
^tions and transports. In the opinion of the same journal 
profitable trade is at present only possible in anides whose 
'bblksnd weight are small in relation to their value. The 
■firaf .consideration, the avoidance of the carriage of heavy 
•iBpurlties In wool and ocher products, seems totally ignored 
in Tibet Wool loses abom two-thirds of its gross weight 
in scosring, and much the same consideration applies so 
borax, saltpetre, and salt The Indum Tnade Journal 
suggests that merchants should exhort the local Tiheesn 
officials to establish a r^ular cleaning industry on their 
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side of the frontier, so as to provide a remedy for the 
present expensive carriage of impure exports. Considering 
chat the journal referred to is not an ordinary newspaper, 
but an official organ, conducted by Mr. Noel Paton, of the 
Commercial Intelligence Department of the Government 
of India, it seems to me that a special weight and authority 
attach to these recommendations. 

Borax is found mixed with sand on the banks of several 
lakes and streams, chiefly in Western Tibet. It is stated 
on authority that there appears to be any amount of it to 
be had for the digging, the Lhasa authorities only taking 
a nominal tax for it. Sufficient borax for the needs of the 
potteries not only of Staffordshire but of all Europe would 
be forthcoming from Tibet if the supply from Tuscany 
should run short. Years ago Tibet was the principal 
source of supply of the European market, and exported 
20,000 maunds annually, a far greater quantity than 
nowadays- Here again, though, it is declared that a decent 
road would lead to a great expansion of the trade. 

Nearly every traveller who has journeyed in Tibet 
speaks more or less enthusiastically of the great mineral 
wealth of the country. Prejevalsky, whose repeated 
explorations of the northern part of the country constitute 
him about the highest authority in respect of that region, 
declared it would become a second California; and 
Mr. Reckhilk while visiting the eastern tracts of the 
country, remarked that his gold purchased at Peking at 
the cost of so taels an ounce fetched only 10 or 13 taels at 
Tachien-lu, so he was obliged to keep it, to avoid loss. 
He adds; 

" Gold-washing Is one of the commonest occupations 
throughout the country, as every stream seemed to contain 
in its sands particles of the precious metal." This Is cor¬ 
roborated by a Chinese description of Li tang, which says 
that all the streams and bills contain goldniust. There 
are also gold-mines in the north and west, where the yearly 
out-turn is considerable. , ^ 
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In addition to the well-known masses of Thok jalong m 
Western Tibet. Colonel Waddell mentions another auri¬ 
ferous tract to the south-east of the Yamdok Lake, in the 
north of Bhutan, at the source of the Subaoairi or Golden 
River of Assam, in the lower reaches of which are many 
colonies of gold-washers. A few days’ journey due east of 
Lhata there is a reef which, according to the Nepalwe 
Resident at that city, yielded the best gold. Rich deposits 
are also known to exist at Lii'ang further east- Incident¬ 
ally, too, the Colonel mentions large sulphur depositt in 
the forests of Kongbu. near the lower Tsanpu, which 
suggest possibilities for match-making and other industries. 
Mr. Grenard also speaks of copper mines, silver mines, and 
mines of precious stones, turquoises and lapis lazuli. \ 
mention this, as he seems to have been a careful observer. 

With regard to metal work. Colonel Iggulden, who was 
chief of the staff in the Lhasa expedition, ceUs me that several 
of the monks displayed evidence of highly artistic capa¬ 
bilities. and that the carving, fresco, and other work they 
turned out were of a high order. This I could quite 
understand from a good many remarkably handsome curios 
which Mr, Perceval Landon has shown me. Most of these 
goods are made at Lhasa, Gyantse being more noted for 
woven fabrics. 

1 need hardly dwell at length on the great opportunity 
that exists for introducing Indian tea (in the brick form) 
into Tibet. At present the wants of the Tibcuns are 
supplied from Western China. The Chinese gardens cast 
of Darchendo or Ta-chien-iu supply most of the ten con¬ 
sumed in Eastern Tibet, besides furnishing enormous 
quantities to Lhasa for local use and for despatch westward 
and southward, including Ladakh nod Bhutan. 

The brick tea, in which form the product is commonly 
consumed in Tibet, is made by boiling the leaves m water 
over a fierce fire and for a considerable period j this yields 
an intensely strong cea-juice or coocenwared extract Odiep 
leaves are then worked into a stiff puddiog with the eea- 
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juice and forced into rectangular moulds from whence the 
blocks or bricks emerge in the usual shape. These bricks or 
cakes weigh about four and a half pounds each, and being 
in such unusual demand, fairly portable and uniform in size, 
they pass current as money at their market value. Enter¬ 
prising tea-planters in the Duars have commenced the 
manufacture of tea bricks for the Tibetan market, as the 
brick is the only form of tea which the Tibetans will buy, 
and Captain O’Connor tells me the Indian bricks they* have 
turned out are successful. He adds that the total consump¬ 
tion is estimated at thirty million pounds annually, from which 
we may see what an exceptional market lies at our doors. 
Perhaps it may not be out of place here to note some 
the information that has come to hand regarding the 
attitude of the people, because that is a point of import¬ 
ance in considering chances of trade and extended inter¬ 
course between the two countries, 

As far back as July 25, 1903, Captain O’Connor wrote as 

follows: 

“The Teling Kusho (a man of some position and rank, 
but with no official status) appears, like most unofficial 
Tibetans I have met, to entensin a cordial dislike for his 
own Government and its methods. He told Mr. White 
that he and most men in bis position would be only too 
delisted to see the country opened up to trade, and there 
can be no doubt that this is the case. All enterprise end 
enlightenment in this country are stifled by the great monk 
faction, who are well aware that progress is fatal to their 
influence." 

Later on, Colonel Youngbusband remarked, in one of his 
despatches from Lhasa: “The officials display great'in¬ 
difference, and the common people are perfectly friendly”; 
and on a second occasion says: *’ The people themselves 
are perfectly ready to have dealings with us." 

This information was corroborated in general terms by 
the Government of India in a letter to the Secretary of 
State, dated June 30, 1904, wherein they say: “We 
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believe that the Tibetan people have no dislike for us as a 
race, and there is nothing in the tolerant Buddhist creed 
which counsels hostility to strangers of a different faith or 
encourages fanaticism." 

There is no doubt, however, that the monkish faction 
which previously to our expedition had been so irrecon' 
cilable, eventually showed a far more conciliatory demeanour. 
It is worth while noting Colonel You ngh us band's ex¬ 
periences when be paid visits to Sera and Depung, two 
out of the three greatest and most powerful monasteries in 
Tibet. The Colonel telegraphed as follows ; 

" I made a ceremonial visit to-day to Sera and Depung 
monasteries, and was received at each by the chief abbots 
with every civility in the main temples. They expressed 
complete satisfaction at the settlement treaty), which 
they promised to assist their Goveromenc in observing, and 
the abbots of Sera said, in addition, that they would offer 
prayers for our welfare." 

Again, in one of his final reports, dated October 28, 
1904, the Colonel added ; “ I may safely say that no fhel- 
iog of race hatred has been left behind, and chat the 
Tibetans are better disposed towards us than they have 
ever been before,” 

Major Ryder, in his long expedition through Western 
Tibet for the purpose of opening up the trade mart at 
Gartok, found the natives quite amenable. 

Speaking of Dong-tse, the lace headquarters and supply 
daip 6 t of the Tibetan army, whence attacks had bMn 
directed on the mission and its escort for two long months, 
he says: 

“Here, like, everywhere else> we were cordially 
rcoeired-” t> 

Further on he remarked : 

“ The success attending our journey wad In the lim 
place due to the friendly attitude of the Tibetans induced 
by the cordial relatione which Sir Frank Yoonghwbatid 
had estaUished with the Lhasa Govemnr^nc; We were 
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indeed glad co be enabled by only two or three months’^ 
hard work on our part to prove that the treaty signed 
at Lhasa was not merely a paper one, as might so easily 
have been the case, but that it inaugurated an era of truly 
friendly relations between ourselves and the Tibelana.” 

I may also quote Dr. Sven Hedin's words in his letter of 
July last, written near Lake Mansarowar, in Western 
Tibet: 

“All over the country I have been met by all Tibetan 
officials as well as nomads with the greatest hospiulity and 
kindness, and there is no doubt chat the friendly relations 
they try to keep with Europeans are due In a very high, 
degree to the excellent understanding and relations Sir 
Francis Younghusband established with the authorities 
when he was in Lhasa.” 

Last of all we may note that the Count and Countess 
de Lesdain travelled from Peking through North-Westera 
China and Tibet, and anived by way of Stkkitn in India, 
after experiencing uniform civility' in Tibet' • 

I should like to have embodied in this paper some noies- 
I had taken regarding the trade and products of Northenv 
and Eastern Tibet, but I have refrained from doing this,, 
partly for fear of making it too long and discursive, and 
partly because the practical object of the paper would 
be better served by confining its scope as far as possible to 
those regions with which India is in close contact. 

p,S,_1 am glad to append the accompanying letter from 

Captain O’Cocinor to me, because, though it may involve a 
repetition of some points, It is authoritative, and quite 
recent. 

“The present trade route leads from Sikkhim, K.S., op 
the TeesU Valley, and so to Kalimpong, the mart for 
Tibetan goods. Thence via the Jelep Pass into the 
Chumbi Valley, and up the Chumbi Valley to Phari, and 
thence 100 miles to Gyantse. Of this road, Sikkhiio to. 
Jelep and Phari to Gyantse are in good condition. The 
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middle section, Jelep-la to Phari, Is bad ; the descent from 
the Jelep into Chumbi almost impassable—worse after our 
four years* occupation than when we entered the valley* 
Christmas, 1903. It is essential that we should have one 
good trade route into Tibet, and the proper construction 
and repair of this section is a crying necessity. 

** IV00/ is the stock export from Tibet, and the supply 
might be largely increased. There is practically unlimited 
grazing in Tibet. Indian traders will make a big profit by 
buying wool at Gyantse, cUaniHg it there, and sending it 
so India—their own transport—thus eliminating the middle^ 
man and the cost of carrying dirt and rubbish. 

“ The Chinese are going to try and keep out our 

4ea. I trust we shall resist this. There is a big market for 
brick tea in Tibet (estimated at thirty million pounds yearly), 
and our planters have learned how to work it In view of 
the extraordinary generosity and complaisance of our atti¬ 
tude regarding opium, we should certainly claim right of 
sending tea to Tibet, even tf it interferes with the China tea." 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM.* 

Bv Prof. Dr. Edward Montet. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

The Dictionnaire de la Bible,” published under the 
direction of the AbW F. Vigouroux, has advanced by two 
Parts, XXX. and xxxi.,t from the word PaUsiine to the word 
Pierrt. A good map of Palestine is added to the publica¬ 
tion. 

The twentieth volume (letters To to ^a) of the " Realen- 
cyklopSdie fUr protest. Theologie und Kirche^' {third 
edition, by A. Hauck) has appeared. This great work, 
therefore,f that contains so many articles relating to 
Orientalism, will soon be completed,—Under the title of 
“ Mosalque Orlentale/'J Macler has compiled interesting 
articles on Semitic epigraphy and very curious documents 
relating to the Armenian printing establishment founded at 
Marseilles under the reign dfi^ouis XIV, 

It IB late to speak about the Transactions of the 
Fourteenth International Congress of Orientalists (Algiers, 
1905}. In factr the Fifteenth Congress is soon to take 
place at Copenhagen (August 74 to so, 1908). The 
Transactions of Algiers, the Arst volume of which, though 
dated 1906, but distributed (n 1907 with the second 
volume, are not yet complete; volumes three and four are 

* 1 have to apologite to the readers of thii Revie* for tbe long deUj 
that baa taken place in the publication of these Reports." It ii dcie to 
my long sojourn in the United States during 1907, where 1 hsve been 
lecturiog before a great many learned ioidtutions. On my return voyage 
I had a very trying aod dangerous passage, which affected my beaUb, aed 
1 had for several months to curtail my literary activity.M. . 

t Paris: Letousey et And, 190I, ' • . 

I Leipsig; J. C. Hinricha, 1908. | Pairist P, Geuiheea, *907. > 
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stili expected. As to the volumes that have appeared, 
the first* contains the papers relating to India, China, and 
the Far East, and Greece and the East. The secondf is 
devoted to the Mussulman languages (Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish); it contains important papers, which have 
been referred to In the Astatic Quarterly Revim (July, 
1905 : “The Congress of Orientalists at Algiers *'). 

Old Tsstament, tub HEimsw Lanouaob, tub Talmud, 

AsSYWOLOOY, FTC. 

The first two numbers of the Zeitschrifl/Ur die Alttesta” 
mentliche Wissenschaft | appeared under the direction 
of K, Marti at the beginning of the year. This important 
Review, which will secure special interest under the direc¬ 
tion of the eminent Marti, appears four times a year on the 
same months as the A sialic Quarterly Revinv. We con¬ 
gratulate the editor on this very useful publication, 

We have to announce a new Jewish review, Hakedem 
(D 7 j?n); it is a quarterly periodical for the study of the 
ancient Orient and Judaism. Ic.is published by I. B. 
Marlcon and A. Sarsowsky.§ The two first numbers 
(March and June), that I have before me, conuin articles 
in German, French, Russian, and especially in Hebrew 5 
the articles treat of Assyriology, the Old Tesument, the 
Talmud, and the Cabala, etc, 

The Roman Catholic author, H. Vincent, has published 
an interesting work full of Information, under the title of 
“Canaan after Recent Exploration."|| It is to be regretted» 
however, that the clerical character of the author has given 
the work a biassed instead of a purely scientific turn. 

Under the tide of “ Les Scapes de la rivdlation eo 
Israifl,'*T five lectures have been collected by Swiss professors 

♦ Pttitt'®. Letoiu:, ^906. t Hid., 1907. 

t Gleiien? A. TfipelresnA, 1908. 9 St Petenturg: $0. 

|j One TOianid in eight, with 310 utd xi pistes witboQt text' 
Paris: Gsbalds(Lecoffre), 1907. 

q SL BTaiie: Foyer S<ida«aie, 1908. • ‘ - . 
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of theology, and clergymen (H. Vullleumier, R. Hollard, 
H. Trabaud, J. Barrelet, L. Gautier). These lectures, 
delivered at Lausanne, treat of the following subjects: The 
first centuries in Canaan till Eli; the prophets of the eight 
century; the epoch of Joslas and of Jeremiah ; the exile; 
Judaism after the exile. They form a thorough and 
searching study on the evolution of the religion of Israel 
K. Marti has published the fifth edition, revised and with 
additions, of his excellent History of the Religion of 
Israel”* 

G. Holscher is the author of a valuable monograph 
which appeared two years ago, and which we axe glad 
CO notice; the subject is Sadducism.f The original point 
of this work is that it shows that the Sadducees, during the 
Roman epoch, were the representatives in Israel of the 
Roman law, which they substituted, as far as possible, 
for the Mosaic legislation. 

E. Stapfer has brought out recently the eighth editlon.of 
his work oa Palescioc in the Time of Jesus Christ "J It 
is a good book for popularizing the subject. The edition is 
said CO be revved and correctedand on the title-page of 
thfltwork It is mentioned that it is written according co'the 
Now Tescatneilt, the hii^orian Josephus, and the Talmud- 
How is it, then, that in his bibliography the author dow net 
<^ote the two large and recent translations of the Talmud 
of Babylon, the one of Michael Rodkiiwon,§ and espeolally 
the one of Laaarus Goldschmidt {see further on) io course 
of publication? Several other omissions ^ 

mentioned. 

We have to notice a series of interesting works corw»(w 
irigthe Old Testarhent: A Critical Study of the Oldest 

* << GeichicbtQ dtt linieUtuch«o Reil|ioo.'' Stniaburg, >909. . 
t "Der Sadduslktnui, elne Kriusche Uoiersucbuos air ipiwm 
jUdlfiob«D RttligionsgeBchichte." Leiptig : J. B. Hioncbi.> ' 

I Paris: R»chb»cher, 1908. • ‘ 

\ The Qcw edition of the Bibylwilan Talmud ” (lea and 
Published by the New Talmud Publishing Company, Boatoa. tnd 
Mowing year*. , 
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Prophets,” by Ch. Bruston,* a judicial work; a memoir, by 
E, Navillc, ‘'Egyptian Writings in Foundation Walls, and 
the Age of tlie Book of Deuteronomy/'f where the learned 
Egyptologist cries to establish the very contestable thesis 
that the Deuteronomy dates of the epoch of Solomon, and 
was deposited in the foundations of the Temple of Jerusalem; 
a work on the use of the vegetable world m the religion of 
the Old Testament, by F. Lundgreen important articles 
on the Carmel, by £. Graf von Mulinen;^ and on the 
excavations, in Palestine, by P. Thomsen,|| etc. 

We have to mention a treatise by J. Bergmann on 
•'The Jewish Apologetics" in the time of the New 
Testament ;ir and on '‘The Messianic Hope of the 
Samaritans,” by Jacob son of Aaron, High Priest of the 
Samaritans, translated from tlie Arabic by Abdullah ben 
Kori.** 

There is further to be mentioned the publication of 
Thesaurus totius ksbraiiatis auclon Eliosor bin Jihuda 
Jturosolymiiano, a complete dictionary of ancient and 
modern Hebrew, by Eliexer ben Jehudah, of Jerusalem, 
an enormous work of twelve volumes in large octavo, the 
publication of which will not be terminated till 1914. 
Evidently the publishers take plea|ure in making announce¬ 
ments long in advance. (See further on what we say of 
the'* Encyclopaedia of Islam,” not to forget the " Dictionary 
of Religion ” that Dr. Hastings prepares in Scotland.) 

The excellent edition of the Talmud of Babylon (German 

. •* fuisi ^schbacber, 1907. 

t "Ptocaedingfl of the Social; of Biblical Arcbiaology" (June >907)* 
London. 

t " Dio BcQuUung der Pflansenwelt In dor Aluesi. Keligloa (Bdbefle 
zur ZaUidirift/tlrdio Alitott. Wiiaentehafi). Giaueo: A. Tdpriouna, 1908. 

I “Zaiticbrifc dai DratichcD Palfiatloa-Voreioi,” Band xxxl, Hefi t, 
^>3* Leipzig, 1908. 

II Mittbeiluagen uod Xaefarichten da Deocaoheo PaUzUna-Vereina,* 
Ko. I, 1908. 

T “ Judiacbe Apologetik im Keuioittia. Zeitalrer.*' Beriia: 0 . Stebaor, 
1908. 

** Ofi«n (May and Sepietobar, 1907). Chicago. 
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text anH translation), published by Lazarus Goldschmidt, 
has been enriched by the first and second part of vol. vjii.:* 
Treatise on Zebahitn (D^nat). 

The second volume of the French translation of 
Sepher ha- 2 ohar " has appeared.t It contains the end of 
the commentary on Genesis. We draw again the attention 
of all those who are interested in the doctrine of esoteric 
Judaism to this translation, the posthumous work of Jean de 
Pauly, published under the superintendence of E. Laftima 
In the collection “Der alte Orient/' F. Ulmer has 
published an interesting monograph on Hammurabi; 
His Country and His Time /1 

The Arabic Laucuage, the Islam, etc, 

The first parr of the " Encyclopddie de I'lslam” has 
appeared. It is a geographical, cthn(^raphical, and bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of the Mussulman people, and is 
published, with the help of the principal Orientalists, by 
Th. Houisma.§ This work, which has been expected long 
ago, is written in French (and in German, second edition). 
Its publication will be very slow (twelve years) but it 
supplies a really great want ia Semitic Orientalism. 

We have received, after great delay, which we cannot 
understand, the first volume of tlie “Mdanges de la Faculty 
Orientale" of the University of St Joseph at Beyrout|| 
This volume contains several interesting studies, ispeciaily 
the one oo the reign of the Khalif Moawlya U by H. 
Lam mens, and another (in English) on Umayya ibn 
AbQ-s-Salt, this interesting Arab poet, who seems to 
have exercised a real Influence on Mahomed and the Koran, 
by E. Power. 

M. van Berchem has published in the Resjue A/ruaitte, 

* Leiptig: 0. KarrasMwiis, T907. 
t Ptrii: E. Ltroux. i9©T* 

I "HtmiDurtbi, sfrbi Lend und saint Zelt.. mit 5, Abbalduageni” 
Leipsig: Hinrichs, 1907. 

I Leyde," E. J. Brill Paris : A Picard et Fill, 190^ ; \ 

j| Beyrout: “Imprimerie CaiboUque,” i^od. • ! -J 
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No. 263 * under the tide of “ Lettre de Suisse," a very 
complete, well-written exposition of Oriental studies in 
Switzerland- In the Journal Asiatique the same author 
has brought out a work,t full of documentary references, 
respecting some Merenide and Ziyanide coins on the 
standard of the khalifs in the Occident 

C. Brockelmann has commenced the publication of a 
very Important work on the comparative grammar of 
Semicic languages; five parts of the first volume have 
appeared! We shall review It when the whole work is 
published, but we can already say that the parts that have 
been published are of high interest. 

C. Seybold has published the catalogue of the Arabic 
MSS. in the library of the University of Tubingen.J The 
well-written catalogue contains a detailed description of 
several manuscripts of great value, particularly of No. i 
(“Ante-Islamic History of the Arabs."by Ibn Satd, who 
died 685 or 673 of the hegira), a unique specimen of Maghreb 
paleography and ornamentation, and a very important 
work for the history of Spain ; it is an autograph MS. 

A. Cour, professor at the Medressa of TIemcen (Algeria), 
and whose remarkable work on the Sherifs of Morocco|| we 
have already noticed, has just published a catalogue of the 
Arabic MSS. of the Medressa (upper indigenous school) of 
Tlemowt^ Without being rich, this library possesses some 
inedited treatises on Mussulman ]aw(Morocco),and several 
MSS. on the dogmatic history of the Mussulman brother¬ 
hoods, etc. The catalogue is put together with great care, 
and ia very instructive. 

The S^ia Sinailiea (Noi xii.) contains a very interesting 
collection of forty-one facsimiles of dated Arabic-Cbriatian 

• AlRlerti A-Jovrdan, X907- t P«k: Man-Anil, 1^7. 

\ "Grundnie der Vergleichenden Grtacoaiik der Semiiischea Sprschen.” 
Berlin: Rcutber uod Reichard, 1907. 

I VeneidmlH der Arab. Kandichriften der KbnlgJ. UaiveraJUts fijbll> 
ihek 2U Ttibingeo. Tttbingen : G. Schcdrlen, 1907* 

II AsiaSie Quarterfy Jtei/iiie, AprU, 1905. 

ll Algiera: A. Jourdao, 1907. 
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MSS. (text and English translation by A. Smith Lewis and 
M. Dunlop Gibson, and an introduction on Arab calligraphy, 
by D. S. Margoliouth).* 

V. Chauvin continues with his well-known learning and 
conscientiousness his admirable bibliography of Arabic 
.works. Part X.,t that has last appeared, is devoted to the 
Koran and the Tradition. The Koran is daasilied as 
folbws : Introduction, Texts (MSS., editions, etc.), Trans¬ 
lations (European and Oriental), Koranic science. The 
Tradition is divided into Introduction, Texts, and Trans¬ 
lations. The work includes an interesting supplement, 
principally on the subject of the translation of the Koran, by 
Du Ryer. 

Under the title of " Le monde musulmaQ,’'t A. de 
Cbatelier has published a very instructive essay on the 
Mussulman Press, which In 1900 had not even 200 oigarts, 
and which in 1907 was represented by over 500 periodicals. 
The or^in of the Mussulman Press dates from about 183^. 

We draw attention to a new Arabic literary review thit 
^jpeared in Algiers, El' TWs review, under the 

/diceetba. of Mile. Desrayaux^ with thie co-operation of 
vMujMlcnan writers,: has Ukeo ad motib : Progress 
Fraternity." ^, i 

.Undi^Cfibe title The Mohamrsedan World of Tu*dhy," 
appear in theiUniied'Sutes a collection of Papers read at 
Fisat/Missionary Conference on behalf of thd Moham¬ 
medan Wfl^ld at Cairo, April; i9od/lj| iTt is a symposium, 
say the edisorst on the present conditions :and outlodc of 
Mohammedanism from the pbint of view aod from the'^ 
esdptriance^*Df Christian'mfsslonacfea ^at the ceatrea of 
Mohammedan induence. This work, very one-sided, as 

♦ C«nbridge! UplTeroiy PrMs, 1907. ^ ' 

t Lf^g« : H. Vtilisnt* Carman ne, * ' 

« Revui de MitalUr^, April, 29«7, Paiii. S«e Also Rroue du Mends 
MusHlman. PAris: B. Leroux, 1906*7. 

§ ATgJew, 1907. ' 

II K«w York^ etc. Deming H. Re7df Cocnpao^ i 9 o$, Edited \rj 
J. Bajiod, S. Zvemer, and E. Wherry. Illustrated. odMOit, rpe?. 
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one can easily comprehend, misunderstands the Islam ; but 
it is interesting' as an expression of opinion on the Islam on 
the part of missionaries in Islamic countries. With regard 
CO myself, I have always considered it a misuke of the 
Christian Churches to send missionaries to Mussulman 
countries; the monotheistic religions do not encroach on 
each other. Their only duty is to respect each other; 
their only perspective of the future and their common ideal 
is CO aspire to form one day a cheistic confederation. The 
work, which we criticise, contains much valuable informa* 
tion on the propagation of the Islam; the authors reckon 
the total number of Mussulmans in the world to be 
232,966,000. 1 think that this total is underrated, and falls 

short by several millions from the reality. 

1 b the collection "Deralte Orient" (eighth year, Part IV.), 
0 . Weber has published an excellept monograph on the 
travels m South Arabia co ^ time wheft Glaser a^>ears.* 
The travels'%re Chose during the period mentioned of 
Ludovico di Barth em a of Bologna (1508, Aden-Rida- 
San'a, etc.) fo S. Langer (1882, Hodeida-San‘a), The 
most important travels are those of Seeczen (1810), von 
Wrede (1843), Arnaud (1843), and principally HiJivy 
(1866), who collected 686 inscriptions. 

H. Reckendorf brought out a popular work called 
“ Mohammed and His People" (Mohammed und die 
5 einen),f interesting but very partial, and written with 
little sympathy with Islam and the Prophet of Arabia. 

The second volume (there ought to be four) of the 
French translation of EKBokhdri, "'The Islamto Tradi¬ 
tions "(tn Arabic Es-$ablb)f by Houdas and Mar9a[s{ has 
appeared. Its contbnts, as well as the preface, edited by 
Houdas, are of great interest. 

In this preface Houdas dehnes exactly the words Haditk 

* “ PoraohuogsreiMn in Siid. Arnbico btsuica Auftreten, £. GImmi.’' 
Leiptig: J. C Hinrichs, 1907. Three eoape usd four photographs. 

t Leipdg: uod Meyer, 1907 (CollecxioD, '^Wineoacbaft und 

Bilduug n 
t Paris: E. Lerout, 1906. 
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(**the correct reproduction of the words, pronounced by 
the one who was eye-witness, or ear-witness, of what he 
reports), Isndd {the uninterrupted succession of the 
witnesses), and Sonna (the whole of the HadttK)^ the three 
essentia) terms of the special vocabulary In the collections 
of the Islamic Traditions. It is not that the Islamic Tradi^ 
iion possesses more importance chan the Christian Tradition; 
in ffict, for the Islam and for Christianity there are no docu¬ 
ments of greater Importance for the understanding of the 
sources {origines) than the Koran and the New Testament. 
The Islamic Tradition, however, is of as great an interest 
to study, owing to the extraordinary inHuence it has 
exercise^ on the Islam, just as the Christian Tradition has 
done in the Christian centres, in this respect the work of 
Houdas and Marais is most valuable. 

We notice in 1905 (April) a remarkable work of 
F. Pica vet on the medieval philosophy. This work, in 
which the author studies the Arabic philosophy, has 
appeared in a second edition, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged-* We have pleasure in noticing ic, and in recom¬ 
mending it to our readers, In 1906 F. Pica vet delivered a 
ver^ interesting opening speech at the Faculty des Lettres 
of Paris on the instruction of general and comparative 
history of philosophy in the Middle Ages.^f 

M. Asin continues his studies on Arab philosophy. We 
draw attention to several of his learned essays: Psychology 
according to M oh id In Abenarabi''^ ^'Religious Indifference 
in Mohammedan Spain according to Abenhaaam''§ (these 
two are in Spanish); " The Sense of the Word Tthdfot in 
El-Ghaslli and Averroes*’;| and '''Description of an 

* EiquUse d'une hifttoire «t eoenpartfe de» philoiopbiss 

CD^evales,*' Park: F. Alun, 1907. 

t This speech bu Appeared io ibe Rnue InitmeOienak <U PSnstignr- 
(December 15, 19^). 

X PariA: fi. Lerousi 1906 (extrait dei Actei du XIV. Coo^r^ Uc. des 
OrienuUite^. . - 

g MediU, Z907 (extreit de 1 a Reptu: Cuitura RsfJlw)’ - . 

|] Algien > A. Jourdte, jgc 6 (exiriit de li Revue Afrieehe)^ , ^ 
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Arab-Christian MS, (the poet 'Isa El-Hazar) of the Library 
of M. Codira "* (these last two are works in French). 

The Tunisian Government sent me lately the draft- 
project of The Tunisian Civil and Commercial Code, 
adapted from the report of M. D. Santiliana.t This work 
is one of the most remarkable in so far as it tries to 
harmonise the French law with the Mohammedan laws. 
The text is accompanied by notes and references to the 
learned and numerous Mohammedan authors, legislators, 
and jurists. This great work reflects the highest credit 
on the Commission of Codification of Tunisian Law, which 
is under the chairmanship of M. Roy, General Secretary of 
the Tunisian Government, and on the eminent Dr. Santillana. 


Morocco. 

' We may appropriately notice here the last Fi^ch 
YtUo^m BooA,'^cdMst of the important dociiments that it 
contains on the affairs in Morocco (1906-1907)4 It is 
highly interesting to read these diplomatic documents; one 
finds in them the justification of French policy in Morocco. 

The Arckiv&s Marocaims, publication of the Moroccan 
Scientific Mission, has been enriched by several volumes, 
of which Books VII. and VIII. are in our hands.§ Us 
contents are valuable- There are articles on Tetuan. 
Rabat, the Economic Geography of Morocco, etc. We 
find in it also Moroccan stories in the Tangier dislect, a 
note on the alchemy of Fet, a Moroccan account of the 
bombardment of Salee in 185R. a history of the life of 
Sul»n Moulay-Hassan, etc- The Archive will constitute 
a real cncyclopedia of Morocco. 


• Parlj: A. Picard et Fill, ^ ^ ;Or/>*r 

thick volume of 8 i 5 o pagee. Tunii: J. Picard et C^ (not for 


**Vp«fit: “ Imprimerie Nationale.” i 907 « This series ^U*) a the ood- 
tinuaiion of "Aftefts du Maroc/' (T). "PwtwxJw « 

Comptes rcDdus de^ CooKrtnCo d AlgMirai ” (it )- 

§ Two TolucBM. P«ri» • E- Lerw*, 
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The Revu 6 du Monde Musuiman* published by the 
Scientific Mission of Morocco, has begun its second year 
of existence. It is always edited with great care, full of 
documentary references, and, in consequence, of very great 
interest The reviews which it publishes (Notes and 
Documents, the Mussulman Press, etc.) keep the reader 
well informed of what passes In the world of Islam. 

Dr. Weisgerber, whom I knew In Morocco at Casablanca 
in 1900-1901, has published a study of the greatest interest 
on the Chaoula.t that region of which one talks so much 
since the French Expedition at Casablanca. The author, 
a Moroccan explorer, made himself known by a whole series 
of articles and publications on' Morocco of the first order. 

We draw the attention of the Africanists, and of all who 
interest themselves In African question^ and especially In 
Morocco, to the Bulletin mensu^l du Cowitl do I j 4 /n^*e 
franfaise, the oigan of the Comitd du M^oc.J ’ This 
publication, which Is in its eighteenth year of existence, 
is of the highest interest from the point of view of Ffench 
colonization. '' 


OBITUiRY.' 




Mr, Jean Rdville, ProfesW at the Coflige de 'PrttWr 
and at the ficole des Hautes fitu'des, Director'of “ilie 
Rovui de rHisioire des Religions^ died, a^’Faris ofl^fday 6 
in consequence of an operation that he had lo uddeTgd'bn 
April 23. TCe death of this eminent professor is "a vfefy 
great loss to Ibaiming. Mr, J. RAville made himself kftown 
by his works on Philon of Alexind^a, Religion In Rome 
under the Emperors Severus, the Fouifth ' Gospel,'’“fte 
Origins of the Episcopate, etc. ' He w&s m\)ch a^prWated 
at home and in foreign parts for his learning, hit dperftid 
style, and for his extremely sympathetic charactef- 


♦ P«ri« : E. Lwouh. 

t Publicatioo of th« Comiti iu Maroc. Psxia, 1907. asApssiid 

jlluBtnliooa . ^ 

J Au Si^ge du Comit^, Paris, ai, Rue Cassette. ’ *' •' *' 




THE PHILOSOPHER JUDGE IN INDIA. 

By a District JuDoa. 

It was only to be expected that when the Civil Service 
Commissioners altered the age for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and thereby attracted to its 
ranks men who had studied in the Oxford philosophical 
school, a new type of administrator would be found in 
that service who would bring new ideas to help in the 
task of governmenc A conspicuous instance of this can 
Be seen in a recently-published work* by one of such 
students, in which it Ls made clear how existing leg.d 
notions appeal to the philosophic mind of one who lias 
^so teperience of judicial work- This combination has 
htoerto been a rare one, In England, and we believe 
in most countries, those who in after-life adorn the Bench 
or the Bar are usually men who have early devoted them¬ 
selves exclusively to the law, and, with a few exceptions, 
such as Sir Frederick Pollock, have had neither time nor 
inclination to study philosophy. Formerly the case of 
those of the Indian Civil Service who adopted the judicial 
line was similar; caught up direct from school, their 
preliminary training and subsequent work never brought 
philosophy across their path, and the judicial members of 
the Service differed from the English type of lawyers more 
because their knowledge of law was tempered hy their 
experience as administrators than from the results of ihe 
study of any particular branch of knowledge. 

The present case is different. Here we have in conflict 
two types of intellect that are naturally opposed. The 
philosopher makes the world his study; nothing comes 

• " Psychology applied to Legsl Evideoee, and other CoDitnictloni ol 
U«," by G, r. Aioold, Indian Civil Service; ofBdating Deputy Seaetary 

to the Governmeitof India, Legislative Department; late acting Ik^onal 
Judge, Prome, Burma. Calcutta t Tbacker, Spink and Co. Ra. 7 /8. 
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amiss to him as a subject of investigation, but he regards 
each such subject as a part merely of a great whole which he 
strives to understand in its eniirety. Each separate branch 
of knowledge, therefore, is viewed by him in its relation 
to other branches, and he corrects the conclusions of one 
by reference to what he learns from others. To him the 
law is merely one such branch ; it is not more sacred than 
any other; it is to be utilized simply as one part of his 
experience, as one science by the aid of which he can 
understand life and deal with the problems which be is 
called on to solve; but it is not to be allowed to exclude 
other sciences, nor, as compared with them, has it a unique 
value for him. Hence he weighs its results and conclusions 
in the light of his other knowledge, and if they appear 
to be false, he rejects or modifies them. 

The lawyer, on the contrary, studies one science only— 
the legal one. He does not compare its conclusions with 
those of any other, but intentionally excludes the others 
from his purview. He makes himself an expert in this 
one line, and, refusing to be influenced by considerations 
outside It, he resolutely ht^ds thaf whatever conclusions 
are warranted by the science that he knows are correct 

If die position of these two types of men is thus under* 
stood, it is at once comprehended chat their views as to 
the administration of justice must inevitably clash, A 
metaphysician and psychologist, like the author of the 
book we have quoted is bound to regard the pure lawyer 
as narrow and one-sided, and to view hit decisions of 
cases as inadequate and failures, and thus he declares that 
justice can never be done when it is based on so narrow 
and artificial a foundation. 

To the lawyer, on the other hand, it is incomprehensible 
why his system should be attacked in this manner. He 
does not understand what his antagonist is driviog at. 
The conclusions of the odier sciences, which aw the 
weapons of his opponent, do not appear to him to be 
applicable to the law courts, whldi is the oaly area he 
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knows, and he is convinced that if such considerations 
were once admitted by him as valid, everything would 
be uncertain, and no one could foretell what would happen. 
He therefore retorts by accusing his critic of Ignorance of 
the law, and describes him as lacking in the spirit and 
traditions of the English law courts, which are to him 
the Palladium of justice. 

To our mind there is truth in both views; the phi)o» 
Bopher is right in that justice is not contained solely in 
the law and statute books, and many inequitable decisions 
and judgments which do not nearly dispose of the case 
are given owing to a slavish adherence to the letter of 
eo jiUt oo the precedents of a court, He is also right that 
the .lawyers will never be able to perceive the defects of 
their own syBCem so, bag aS tkkey are educated in their 
present oairow way, which con6nes them to thia one study, 
fine ic also seems to us that when he fahs demolished ahe 
«on«ruccion of his adversaries it will-be foood very diiScuJt 
coi replace it with a system that will be as wide as he 
wishes and yet practical and of application in the decision 
arf lawsuits. The lawyer’s instince is sound when he 
ttidaavours to confine the area of discussion and the kinds 
of cQoolusiioiis that may be employed, but as he goes to 
excess in dib direction be often fails to give satisfaccion 
by hia xlecislons. So it is that the judges who have the 
Jughest reputations are those who do not fear to neglect 
the law when equity demands it, and whose view of the 
facts tneeu the approval of the world at large, It U 
itAdeeiable* however, chat tried by the legal standard they 
«re lapoatatee, sod that their success is in spite of, and 
not due to, their legal training, 

the< position of these two dasses, is described in 
the intreduccion of the book to which we. allude 4 b vary 
mudi riie same forpis as we have set out above, except 
that the demerits of <the htwyer are naturalljr somowb^c 
exaggerated, and tba great'interest of the l>qok,i&'£hart 
It shows .in desail :whae< the phUosopb^r . should rngaad^ as 
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leg it mate subjects for consideration as aids to the ad¬ 
ministration of Justice, and also the manner in which he 
would use the conclusions of ocher sciences than that of 
the law. 

Although far the greatest stress Is laid on psychology 
throughout, cheauthor in his chapterson “The Normal Man,” 

" Causation and Identity ” makes free use of metaphysics, 
while he draws on the conclusions of biology, anthropology, 
and moral and political philosophy In the chapters on 
insanity, responsibility and punishment, and differences 
of race. It is not, of course, possible in the limits of the 
present article to adequately describe the contents of the 
volume, but some idea of the treatment can be given, and 
this can be illustrated by a few examples taken from the 
book. 

The author’s general view would appear to be that in 
order to judge of the correctness of witnesses’ statements 
and to weigh evidence the judge should be aware of tbe 
coaclusioQS of psychology as to the various mental 
phenomena. Thus the conditions favourable and un¬ 
favourable to memory are ^eeihed, the effect of interest 
atid emotion on obeervation add recollectiofi and the 
euMwnding circumstances and causes that are eequined 
to ;awake recollection- The uaual reasons to .which 
iMiiaions may be attributed are given, and when ihey -are 
likely to occur. Instances are quoted in vbich vwong 
tesu of memory were accepted by judges and ftaapteyed 
in cross-examination, and honest fail urea torwccdlect ate 
accounigd for, 

The general powers of the senses we ttiso reviewed, 
and cases in which persons under special exaecment oc 
morbid and other conditions have displayed exoeplioflAl 
powers, and the causes and effects of hyptw*is»-,ft<« 
described. From the existence of such unusual manif«ft»- 
lions, the reader is warned against too hastily regaling 
evidence which appears to apeak to the exercise of poww 
which would ordinarily, be regarded as 
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typical of the width of view of the philosopher, and 
his readiness to investigate all phenomena that come 
before him. that he should include in a survey of the 
subjects that concern evidence such matters ns hypnotism 
and hyperasthesla. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
you might search through most legal treatises on evidence 
with very little chance of even finding such subjects 
mentioned, The chapter on belief is extremely interesting 
because of the number of legal notions that it combats. 
The gencnil view of the author is chat judges and lawyers 
are far too sceptical, and chat the interference of appeliaw 
courts wfth the decisions of lower ones is greater thsm 
warranted. This is based on an analysis of doubt which 
clearly shows tlie nature of doubt as an intellectual state, 
and that no doubt which is not based on some positive ground 
ia reasonable. The attitude of the Appellate Court, which 
is often in effect merely one of dissatisfaction without ability 
to assign any positive grounds, is, therefore, condemned 
as insufficient reason for disturbing a decision, and it is 
pointed out by a psychological description of the manner 
in which the Judge or jury who hear the evidence come 
ro their conclusion that the reasons given in a judgment do 
not nearly exhaust the value of the decision. If this is 
correct, as it appears to us to be, the conclusion is chat 
what has long been a maxim of the Indian high courts 
is wrong—vis., that in civil appeals the rule is chat the 
decision should be confirmed unless you feel sure chat it 
is wrong, while In criminal appeals i,e should not be con» 
firmed unless you feel sure chat it is right. Tlje latter 
part of the rule in some cases is equivalent to acting on 
a doubt that has no positive base, and failing to consider 
the effect of the summation of stimuli," to use our author's 
phrasev wiikh leads to the decision, but which cannot appear 
in the reasons given in the judgment 

Illusions, hallucinations, and Insanity are again subjects, 
except the latter, which are very briefly dismissed by the 
lawyers. The discusion on insanity is based on the 
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general psychological ground that emotion is the prevailing 
element in conduct In ordinary life, and that cognition 
plays a minor part in our mental life- Hence it is pointed 
out that, if perversion of the emotions is proved, derange¬ 
ment of the intellect must accompany, and the attempt to 
mark off a sphere of cognition, which must be separately 
proved to have been impaired or deranged, is to treat the 
subject from the wrong side, The author, in our opinion, 
successfully shows that uncontrollable impulses exist, and 
are, moreover, an adequate ground for holding a person to 
be irresponsible in the eyes of the law- 

Whether all the conclusions of the chapter are accepted 
or not, it is certainly a remarkable application, both of 
psychology and metaphysics, to what has always been one 
of the most difficult subjects for the lawyers, and the 
results appear to be in complete agreement with the views 
of medical experts, although the grounds of argument are 
not taken from that science. 

Emotion is a subjea which is explained also in other 
contexts. The author has probably expressed in writing 
what has often been in the minds of many when he insists 
that crimes—especially murders—committed by a person 
In a state of violent emotion are generically different from 
those in which there is a specific exercise of the will, and 
ought to be punished separately. The ordinary man feeb 
the difference, and classes the one as unpremcdilMed, and 
the other as premeditated, but goes no further, except that 
he condemns the one far more severely. In the treatise 
before us now the reasons of the ordinary mao’s destruc¬ 
tion are unfolded, the psychological nature of the mind of 
the doer in each case is analyzed, and from the analysis it 
1$ shown that the legal maxim that everyone must be pre¬ 
sumed to intrude what he knows to be the natural and 
probable results of his act is a very unsafe rule, and leads 
to conclusions which are often very unjust. The weak 
point of the lawyer’s method, that it judges acts purdy 
by results, regardless of the motive, is mercilessly exposed. 
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an4 it is demonstrated that by their maxims legal writers, 
in fact, identify knowledge and intention which psycholc^y 
clearly shows are entirely different mental states. 

Intention in estoppel and other cases is similarly treated. 
Throughout both the chapters on intention skill is shown 
in applying arguments from psychology, and considerable 
dialectical success is scored in the argument which brings 
home to the reader how artificial and unreal are the 
grounds on which the law really proceeds in such cases. 
It must be admitted, we think, chat, in so far as the author 
aims at demonstrating this, he proves his points, and we 
agree with him chat it follows from such a state of affairs 
chat much injustice must often be done by the legal 
methods and presumptions, The disappointment, how¬ 
ever, lies in the fact that no alternative method is really 
'Suggested which would be likely to be more sucoessful. 

On this point the writer’s .atiitede fe rather peculiar. 
He seems to be aware, to judge from several passages 
in the book, that the objection will be brought against him 
that he is purely destructive; but he admits this, and 
defends it by saying that it is necessary to destroy the 
present system, which works harm before there is any 
ichance of a better one coming into existence, In the 
(matter of intention he appears to rather suggest that more 
^credit should be given to the delinquent’s own account 
.of his state of mind at the time of the act, and the evidence 
of bystanders as to the external symptoms he displays. It 
does not seem to us/ however, that very satisfactory or 
definite conclusions could be reached by such methods, 
thot^h it is c«‘cainly in accordance with the recent reform of 
fE^liah criminal law to allow the accused to speak for himself. 

The more meuphysical portions of the book, by which 
we refer in particular to^the chapters on The Norasttl 
Man/' ^ CavsatioD and Idendcy/' are interesting aa 
:exampiea< of.^be unexpected us» to which nets^ystes 
can be put. Ulis clear shat a knowledge of suob pcobiems 
has enabled the writec to j discern ithe reaeona vbiob kanre 
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led judges to place coo narrow an interpretation on certain 
sections of the Indian Evidence Act, to apply wrong tests 
CO the ascertainment of what does and does not constitute 
“ the same transaction,” and to put forward views of causa¬ 
tion, as, that of Sir James Stephen in relation to 
homicide, that are really valueless and sometimes mis¬ 
chievous. The attack on the doctrine of the normal man, 
principally as described in Sir Frederick Pollock^s '^Law 
of Torts,” is amusing reading, and contains much truth ; at 
the same time, it is probable that everyone has a general 
idea of what " the average man ” is like, and what is an 
average standard of prudence, reason, etc. It is because 
the authors of the doctrine claim too much for it that 
others are tempted to go to the opposite extreme and deny 
the existence of such a standard; but real service has 
undoubtedly been done by the manner in which it is 
demonstrated that the average standard must vary wUh 
different races, and that the English judge who comes out 
from home and applies a standard taken from his own race 
to Burman and Indian villagers is likely to err widely In 
his conclusions, and do much injustice. This leads us to 
notice that in several ^Jassages in the book occasion is 
taken to tacitly compare the barrister aad civillwi judge 
to die disadvantage of .the former, chough the latter is *01 
exp^icidy mentioned by name. 

Without entering here into the controversy on eli* p««t, 
we may observe that lutherto the barriaers hwve bed « 
all their own way so far as the public expression of opiwofi 
has gone, civilians usually disdaining to argue-the mauer 
in .the press, while the Bar throughout India makes it e 
practice to raise a press campaign and memorLaliae the 
authorities in order to assert th^ 'claims, It is flot* 
therefore, altogether to be regretted that, the present wriWf 
baa taken the opportunity to call attention to some faults 
of the barrister-judge, in order that both sides« of 
question may be more widely known, chough is .adds at 
^e same time to* the controversial cWacter of the book. W 
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The two concluding chapters, deaJing with responsibility 
and punishment and differences of race, are less strictly 
psychological in treatment, but are none the less interesting. 
The protest against the severity of the sentences now 
inhicted for certain offences and on offenders who have 
been previously punished will hnd many symptithizers. 
There is no doubt that a comparison with the sentences 
passed for similar crimes In England has often led the 
observer to marvel at the wide difference in punishments 
and ask himself why this should be. We confess that 
we are unable to say, and we believe that experience 
does not show that these severe sentences have been 
efficacious in putting a stop to crime, but rather the 
contrary. We agree with the author that the remedy lies 
in a reform in education rather than in increasing the 
severity of sentences, and should welcome further remarks 
oa this point The philoeophical nature of the work is 
again illustrated here by the manner in which this tendency 
to severity is traced to a neglect to recognize the claims 
of the individual as against society, and a too great readi¬ 
ness to protect society at any cost. 

The chapter on differences of race is very largely a 
picture of the Burmese race, and we note with satisfaction 
that the writer's sympathy with the people has led him 
to appreciate their virtues at the same time as he perceives 
their faults. It is probably true chat nothing has con¬ 
tributed more to keep the Englishman apart from Eastern 
races Chan the fact chat his own excessive regard for truth 
and condemnation of dishonesty in any shape leads him 
to overlook the other virtues of those who are lacking 
Id this respect. Yet, as Mr. Lecky has shown, It is the 
pure accident that England is a commercial nation chat 
has led to honesty and veracity being regarded among lii 
as of such transcendent importance. From this circum¬ 
stance the writer has cleverly drawn one aigumeot to 
justify the assertion that the European witness id, man 
for man, far more reliable than a man of Easton race. If 
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we are to sum up the value of the work ve shall find it 
rather a hard task. 

As the author himself says, it is not to be expected that 
it will be welcome to the legal precession; it cuts at the 
root of many of their accepted truths, and it allows them 
no credit for success io the past It controverts most of 
what they have done, and the su^estions contained in 
ic are not likely to be readily accepted by lawyers. 

On the other hand, it exposes where some doctrines 
and principles of the law have been productive of injustice 
and error, and so renders a service which all but blind 
admirers of the legal profession will recognise. That it 
will raise controversy is not a misfortune if such controversy 
should lead to the desire to employ in the administration 
of justice principles more in accord with the present know* 
ledge of the day. It is good neither for the lawyers nor 
the public that the l^aJ profession should be a mutual 
admiration society, unaware of its own faults and ignorant 
of the wants of chose who are compelled to resort to the 
law courts, and we think that there is some ground for 
the criticism to that effect which the book contains Such 
an attitude is not oat that uispires confidence, but is a very 
common one wherever a body ^ men join together io an 
associacion or guild for the promotion of particular interests. 
The tendency is always to render their trade as technical 
as possible io order to keep the outsider from incerferaace, 
and when they have made it a sealed book by the adoption 
of technical language and the like, they are apt to sacrifice 
the spirit to the letter. It is refreshing to the outside man 
to turn from such to the work of one to whom the letter 
is nothing, and who can view the matter from the wider 
standpoint of the interests of society as a whole. 
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By C. M. Salwey, m.j.s. 

No. XII.—TRADITION, FOLK-LORE. AND FABLE OF 
OLD JAPAN. 

It has been for centuries the custom in Japan for itinerant 
story-tellers to wander about from place to place relating 
the classic legends of their ancient land. It was also the 
rule for the children of the home to gather round the 
brazier on New Year’s Eve, while the elder members of 
the fsinily recited to the younger stirrit^ tales of heroism, 
obedience^, and filial aSeocion. Messengers*and Karuma 
junoers suffered their ^inbs «to be tatooed with historic 
and. other leg^ods. for the education and memory of the 
villagers and townspeople among 'whom they laboored. 
Pictorial representations of fact ‘Sod fancy, worked out In 
Jiving flowers, were Co be viewed at street-corners, and in 
conspicuous places, during festivals and flower-shows. By 
these and other meaas interest in their traditional literature 
waa sustained in the minds of the people. 

\'F0r.«(he education of ih«> upper classes in the subjects of 
fable and folk-lore, a certain form of poetic representations 
came jncoi>/c^ue during the fifteenth century ; these; called 
,ihe Nd, a collection of lyric dramas, are rich In reJigioue 
jtmditions, and were performed chiefly by the milHary class, 
and wMoessedas serious'teaching by the youthful aristocracy 
'>as soeo as they were of an age to attend the performance 
of playa The Nd, which number 835 pieces^are composed 
by various authors,* who selected for their themes epeoaJ 
legends connected with the Buddhist and Shinto ritual. 
Many beautiful legends have been translated. It is, how¬ 
ever, Impossible to do more in this short mont^raph than 
make a selection of those which appeal to us as purely Far 
Eastern in substance and character. Traditions, folk-lore, 
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fable, and romance, have become much interwoven, so that 
it is sometimes difficult to know how to accurately classify 
the ranges of information embodied In these forms of 
literature belonging to the Land of the Gods, The 
archaic period of thought and expression, mythology, and 
primitive religion, was not devoid of traditions. By way 
of Corea, Chinese literature had crept Into Japan, and 
affected some of the earliest writings of the Japanese ; 
but it must not be inferred by this remark that the 
Japanese themselves were devoid of originality; rather 
the contrary. Narrative literature possesses a charm for 
all classes and all minds, from that of the historian to the 
child of tender years. A child is always charmed with 
desoripcive thrilling stories, treating either those objects 
by which it is surrounded, or by the conjuring up of 
invisible agents. In fact, it is the fearsome and uncanny 
creatures, or heroism under the most direful emergencies, 
that never fail to enthral the youthful mind. A cruel gienh 
or a wicked demon, has a fascination that cannot be resisted, 
and the more terrible the deeds of these workers of wicked^ 
ness, the more eagerly they are listened Children will 
follow a story to the bitter eodf.all^oughafi 4fiay.be icaught 
with ^e very theme they fear ? but what they fear ekey 
often fancy, and love to dwell upon what is. most diacnsfisluL 
The legend of the creation of the world as a plaee of 
man's abode is described in the Nik^ngi, or earlieet record 
of the country of Japsji. This was written in 6 : 7 \iu ' 
This legend of the Creation U wdl known 1 it is found in 
most books 00 Japan ; it is the hm to arrest she atiention 
of the enquirer seeking knowledge and early informaticai 
of .the annals of the country. In some points it resembles 
the earliest record of the Creation found in our Bible 
narrative. The separation of light from darkness, of land 
from water, earth from air; the evolution of many changae 
of life to perfected life, of labour undertaken by the first 
created man; the acceptation of companionship and Iowa, 
endow this chronicle with lively interest.. According to 
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tradition, we are told it is the belief among the Japanese 
that " of old the heavens and the earth were not separated, 
Land and water, solids and gases, light and darkness, were 
mixed together. All was turbid and liquid chaos." 

7 'hen changes occurred which caused these agents to 
separate, a portion rising, a portion falling, while between 
the two was preserved a stratum of cloud. From out of 
this cloud three beings emerged, and then hid themselves. 
Out of the semi*80]id mass that fell and constituted earth 
cskine forth a budding plant, like a rush. Then pairs of 
beings sprang forth, and after many stages two perfect 
beings came into life. 

These were respectively the first man and the first 
woman, traditionally known to us as iMonagi and Isanami. 
For a time they remained in the regions of upper air and 
light, while from the moving mass be,Death them, the sun 
and the moon, at first attached, became separate agents of 
light, floating In ether. The diaphanous link that had 
bound them to the solid mass concentrated until a bridge 
was formed, and from that bridge the first man and the 
first woman contemplated the earth beneath. 

Suddenly Isanagi took his jewelled spear and plunged it 
into the mass beneath the bridge, and. after turning the 
spear i^und and round gently, drew it up again. The 
dropi’ of semi-solid material that clung to it trickled off, 
and hardened upon the surface of the water; this was the 
beginning of dry land. (It is said that, in turning round 
his spear, liane^gi sec the earth revolving.) 

By mutual agreement they resolved to descend to terra 
firmoy which had assumed the appearance of an island 
Thereupon Inanagi, who claimed to be the Earth'Maker, 
created by command a high mountain-peak, aufScieo^y 
high to touch one end of the heavenly bridge. To the 
woman be gave the name of the Goddess of cbe Clouds, 
and, accepting her sweet companionship, they decided on' 
alighting to walk round the island. They were to start on 
their journeys reverse ways, Izanagi turning to the ri|bt 
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and Isanami turning to the left. The solitary walk round 
the base of the mountain produced in the heart of the 
Goddess of the Clouds the first feeling of loneliness, so 
that when she again met the Earth-Maker, she exclaimed 
in passionate undertones, “Oh, what a lovely youth !” But 
to this Izanagi did not respond; in a measure it angered 
him, because to speak first was man’s prerogative, and for 
some unknown cause their mutual companionship did not 
prove as happy as it bade fair to do at its commencement. 
Then they recrossed the heavenly bridge, and, seeking 
the advice of the Spiriu of Wisdom who held eternal 
audience, Isanami learnt how she had erred in speaking 
first. Thereupon they resolved to return to earth, and 
continue their journey a second lime, each travelling as 
before in a contrary direction, This time, upon the 
approach of the Earth God, Izanami stood passive, with 
downcast eyes and, modest mien, silent and sweetly sub¬ 
missive. Then the god remarked, " What a lovely woman! 
what a fair and beautiful maiden!” This was aa the 
Heavenly "Spirits had decreed. Then the Earth G^d-and 
Goddess of the Clouds clasped hands, and from diat time 
began life and love, and the hi^ry of the everlasting 
Gi^t Japan. 

These two first mortals worked hard. Oth^ jsLaods 
were formed after the same manner as the they 
inhabited, until the Empire of Eight Great Islands vwts 
produced, each island being given some welcomv oajne— 
the Island of the Dragon-Fly, of the White-Sun Youth, 
of Yamato, Taukushi, and so forth. The several thousand 
smaller islands which make up the cLrchipelago were 
formed by the consolidation of the foam of the sea-wavea 
aj It jiashed in upon the coast-lines of islands already 
created. This work continued, foam spread and congealed, 
until neighbouring foreign countries became established 

In course time Isanami became the mother of sevcml 
gods, each taking their appointed share in the constitudeoai 
progress of the world—gods of fire, of metai, of clay, of 
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fresh water, and so forth. Stars and comeU, sun and 
moon, all appeared in due time to complete the universe, 
and CO fulfil their respective missions, preserving cheir 
appointments through all time for the comfort and happi¬ 
ness of the world. This legend originated in the year 
660 B.C., when no possible communication of thought or 
prophecy could have reached Japan from the Near Hast. 

Earth'tremblings nre frequent in this Island Empire. 
We have only to look at the map to see how it has been 
torn and shivered by the convulsions of Nature, particularly 
along the western coast between Corea and China. There 
is a legend given in the Niho*^ or Kojiki, which tells us 
" how long ago, when the gods came down to subdue the 
earth for the Mikados, it was never still." A long cat-fish, 
called a Jiskin-tewQ, was supposed to lie underneath the 
whole length of the rslatid. When it’became angry, it 
damped; about and upset the equdibrium of the’ land. 
Peaceful days of labour or pleasure could not be enjoyed, 
and men or their property were noc safe on dry land. 

So the gods appointed two mighty giants to subdue the 
enormous fish. One pierced the heart of the earth, and 
his weapon acted as a rivet to bind the earth and the 
monster together and quiet them down. In process of 
time ch^ sword used for this purpose became a stone, which 
was oailed the Kanami vihi, or the riveo-stone. !n time 
of great commotion the giants raised this stone and 
readjusted it. 

The legend ot the Sun Goddess has been related before 
HP these monogr^hs. From the heaven - iliumiDating 
^iric commenced the single dynasty of Japan, from isttch 
H.I.M. the Mikado, the beloved and ruling Emperor of 
to day, claims descent. the Goddess of Laughter 

and Mirth, is the being to whom the Japanese are 
traditionally indebted for restoring the illurainatiog goddess 
to good humour, and enticing her from the cave into which 
she had entered;to hide heraelf, and for the time being 
plunging the island into darkness. 
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In Japanese mythology there are other gods mentioned 
who preside over the elements. We are well acquainted 
with the Wind Imp, who is generally depicted with a 
huge in Bated bag upon his back. There is the Thunder 
Drummer, who holds a string of drums which he bangs 
together during a storm. 

There is (Y) Emnta 0 , the God of Death ; the Nio, 
or the Two Avenging Demon Guardians of Temples. 
There is /iio, the Playmate of the Souls of Departed 
Children. This god preserves the little ones from 
harm, and hides them within the sleeves and folds of his 
garments. He speaks encouragingly to them, while they 
pile up stones upon his lap which evil spirits strive to over* 
throw, This task of stone*work must be undertaken for 
a time by the passing spirits of the little ones, until they 
are permitted to rest and find perfect peace. 

Then there are the seven Patrons of Happiness, who 
are blessed, consulted, and welcomed. Their effigies find 
a place on every “deity shelf” within the poorest'hmfjes. 
These patrons preside'over all that Is delightfhl to human!tj? 
—longlife, riches, learning, indostry, dally fodd; conteiA- 
mem, glory, feme. There a patrdness'kmong'tfeem «'Rb 
presides ervfer the «a.'" It Is their duty th sri ^thar hapfy 
marriages are arranged suitable in every way rd 
party. Once a year they meet for the express 'px^rpo 4 t' of 
deciding •upon fortunate unions. They Bring hanks of red 
and white threads. These arc the threads of fatd, whtch 
they thoughtfully at first weave together; but, alaJi sdlhe- 
times these jovial patrons become careless, and dd hdt pay 
sufficient attention to the business of tfie'hou^,^%nd'‘the 
skeins get somewhat entangled. These decide the'leh 
fortunate alliances, and, finally, as the day wears on the 
remnant of the silk is hopelessly confused, and this' fk 
symbolic of the unhappy and unsuccessful pannershipa To 
this day string made of either twisted red and white silk 
or cotton, or hanks of string made of red and White papef, 
are used in Japan, tied in the form of a mystic ideogfa^.*' 

1 2 
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The Japanese believe in imaginary beings of all kinds, 
Their folk-lore abounds in the mighty deeds of fear¬ 
some creatures; especially useful, too, is the service 
chat they offer to the good and brave. Ttnpt are often 
mentioned. These are creatures half human, half birds, 
with feathers and beaks. They are very alarming as well 
as useful, and often do much mischief, meeting wayfarers 
in lonely places, filling them with fear, and carrying out 
many tricks that work their ruin. The extremities of the 
Tinpt are often exaggerated; they have long arms, long 
legs, and long noses, with which they fight. 

They arc particularly partial to brave soldiers. In 
the history of old Japan a celebrated young soldier, by 
name Yoskiisuni, is said to have learnt the art of fencing 
from some of these uncanny creatures, and through their 
teaching to have overcome a celebrated giant, Bsnkn by 
name, who was 8 feet b^h, and who possessed great 
strength. 

Then there are the Oni, which are still more formidable 
chan the Tengu; these have embryo horns and goggle 
eyes. They carry off beautiful princesses and maidens, and 
lock them up in fortified castles. They plunder state 
treasures, and are credited with doing a great deal of 
mischief. 

In connection with these Oni I must relate the details 
of the story of Monotaro, the wonderful baby boy, who 
was found inside an enormous peach. This peach fell 
from a tree overhanging a stream, in which an old crone 
was washing clothes, 

M&noiaro grew up a model youth, brave and strong, 
loyal and devoted to his foster-parents. He, nevertheless, 
yearned for a more exciting* life than that which he led at 
home, and hearing that on a certain island there was an 
lire’s castle, wherein a princess laogaished for liberty, and 
state treasures were stored, Monotaro, gaining the consent 
of his foster-parents, set out to conquer and subdue the 
wicked monster. By the aid of a monkey, a pheasant, 
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and a dog. an iron bar and other weapons, Manotaro 
accomplished his desires. He returned home laden with 
all that the heart of man can desire, with a beautiful 
princess for his wife, and for the rest of their days the old 
couple, as well as the hero, lived in luxury and comfort. 
He has since become through all time the favourite hero of 
the fighting youths of Japan. 

The Japanese are' very superstitious concerning the 
badger and the fox. These are both credited with the 
power of changing into the semblance of human beings at 
will, and by this transformation perplexing those who come 
in their way. This is chiefly undertaken when evil wishes 
have to be worked out by Jealous people bent on revenge. 
Power of speech also is attributed to foxes. In A. B. 
Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan,” the gratitude of a mother 
and father fox to one who rescued the life of their little 
cub from cruel boys, exemplifies the human sentiments that 
can exist within their nature, coupled with the deep love of 
their offspring. One of the most favoured legends is that 
of a teapot, which was used as a disguise by a badger, it 
is frequently seen in lacquer-work and carved ivories. 
Beyond this transfonnit^ power beiag granted to animals, 
the Japanese believe chat stones and trees have fioulsi or, 
at least, that they often become the mediums for traos- 
mt^rory spirits to enter into. The Legend of the 
Enchanted WiUow-Trec, which Lafeadio Hearn has 
given us b his ‘‘Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan," 
corroborates this belief. A tree that had to be removed 
from the estate of a prince, was replanted by special 
request of a neighbouring samurai within bis own 
grounds. The Tree Spirit took the form of a beautiful 
woman, and became the wife of the samurai. They dwedt 
together in loving union, and in course of time a child was 
born to them. A fatal day dawned when the tree was 
finally doomed to fall beneath the axe. When all exertfoas 
on the part of the foresters to remove the wood ro where it 
was required were found of no avail, it was only the loving, 
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persuasive hand of che Kccle child that could succeed in 
leading iC up the steep hill, to decorate the new temple that 
was being erected to the honour of Kwannoo, che Goddess 
of Mercy. 

The Legend of the Pine Trees of Takasago^a Island is a 
great favourite for the love it embodies, exemplifying the 
ties of mutual affection chat can exist in one household— 
the life of self-sacrifice on che part of the daughter, and 
the parental love chat gladdened, by its ceaseless remem¬ 
brance, the daughter’s life from youth to old sge. This 
legend forms one of che Nd or lyrical dramas of the 
Japaoese. It is said to have been written by Motokiyo 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. In the original 
it is eoosidered a fine piece of work. It has been a great 
favourite with chose authors and translators who wish (o 
bring before the notice of their readers tales of sweetness 
and imagery, as well as those which are truly characteristic 
of (his Eastern race. W. G. Aston, in his Japanese 
Literature, has given us a translation of this lyric drama, 
which is partly in prose and partly in song. The story 
will also be found in J. L. Bowes’ "Japanese Pottery,” in 
che chapter devoted to "Fables and Fairy-Tales.” Frank 
Kinder, in his “Old-World Japan/' has stepped back one 
generation, and has brought into the story the parents of 
the ^tbful lovers, che surroundings of their early days. 
He opeos the legend with the childhood of the tender 
maiden, of the first awakening of love—that devoted love 
which has been held up through so many generations as a 
perfect example of deep afieciion in che marriage 'Of 
j^thful hearts, which cannot be better expressed chan ia 
Mr. Astoit’s language: "Though many a mih and river 
separate iheqt^ the way of a huaband and wife, whose 
hearts, respond to one another with mutual, car^ is not far 
apart.” ' i,. 

No wedding*feast ia considered complete without a repse* 
sencation of the doeible>headed. pine-tree cd'Takae^^o»-eAd 
for the benefit of those who,bavie not yet cooie acrcea this 
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beautiful legend, 1 will here run chrotjgh the details of the 
romantic story. On Takasago’s Island there lived with her 
aged parents a sweet maiden. Day by day her beauty 
eKpanded. like the buds of the cherry-bough when spring 
has come- The sunshine of youth was in her eyes, the 
subtle grace of the willow interpreted all her moveinenes. 
Her voice was low and musical, clear as a bell, and sweet 
to hear as the note of the evening singing insects. 

When her daily tasks were over, and every possible 
comfort arranged for her beloved parents, the maiden 
would glide away into the great cool garden that encom¬ 
passed their dwelling, and would stitch her embroidery, or 
wind her skeins of softly-tinted silks, while she sat beneath 
the shadow of the great tall cryptomeria, the pride of their 
ancient home. She loved all living things as those of her 
trustful nature alone can love. The sea murmured its 
accompaniment to her song, and the sea-birds seemed to 
linger and listen as they wheeled over her head in the blue 
arch of heaven. 

Love at last perfected the life and happiness of the 
solitary maiden. The adventurous youth from the Island 
of S^nti-yoshi desired to explore the Island of Takasago, 
and, finding within it so fair a prize, declared his love, and 
by the consent of the parents became their son-itt-ilaw*, 
and remained «o their latest days on earth, to join bis 
servioeeof devotion to that of hie bride in mlniwering 
the oomforte of the aged couple. 

In course of time the parents died, blessing their dutiful 
children. Their graves were never foi^onenr but tended 
with the greatest care, and their names were remembered 
dally, before the family shrine. 

Long lived the happy pair beneath the shadow of the 
sacred tree, which was said to have been planted by the 
gods whea they came that way. So abiding and beaudfW! 
was their love for each oiiher that when, by reason of their; 
appointed time having run its course, death overtook them,- 
afld.thdr sprits passed awayioo the same day, and catered 
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the Pine Tree, out of the stem of the tree two heads grew 
forth, symbolizing that, although the wedded pair had been 
born on islands far distant from each other, in death, as in 
life, “they were not divided." On clear moonlight nights 
their spirits are to be seen, with rake and broom, sweeping 
up the fallen needles of the Pine Tree, solicitous to preserve 
in perfect order the surroundings of the sacred tree. 

The literature of Japan abounds in legends such as these, 
full of sweetness and mystery. Some have for their setting 
moss'grown cemeteries, shadowy temples, lovely mountain- 
passes, or fearsome forests, Some find their origin in the 
quiet, simple homes of the poor, and many out of the story 
and surroundings of the peasant folks and the weary toilers, 
The legends are freely scattered all through the literature 
that has accumulated concerning the country, either com¬ 
piled for us by the Japanese themselves, or by linguists 
who have taken the trouble to translate them from the 
original languages in which they have descended to us. 
From whatever source we derive the privileges of 
becoming acquainted with the tradition, folklore, or fable, 
we cannot but admit how dearly characteristic they all are 
of the people of the Sun-land, and the sweet simple life 
that once was theirs, Not that all these legends are 
suitable to read, or to become, as time goes on, inaugurated 
within our own collection. We will not dwell upon those 
chat treat of fire or sword, revenge or passion, deeds of 
bloodshed and murder. In Eastern countries life was not 
counted so dear in past centuries as it is to-day. 

But fidelity of servants to their masters, of children to 
thetr parents, of wives to the wishes of their husbands, of 
soldiers to their liege lords, was carried out to an excesa 
such as we are not often called on to exhibit, Still, these 
legends and t^ditions all have their mission to fulfil and 
their obvious moral, and surely show bow strong and 
lasting must be the emotions of the Japanese heart—for^ 
after all, these legends proclaim in an allegoncai language 
what sentiments really exist among them, That terrible 
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custom of or self-inflicted death, of which so few of 

us realize the significance, has even been applied and found 
illustrated in one of the most popular stories of Japan. I 
refer to the story of the forty-seven Ronins, or lawless men, 
who died by their own act, after they had revenged an 
insult offered to their beloved prince. This story is one of 
the most popular examples of heroism learnt by rote, and 
treasured up in the heart of nearly every Japanese who 
enters the ranks to fight for the honour of his country and 
his Emperor. 

The traditional literature of Japan is treated differently 
by different translators. A. B. Mitford’s “ Tales of Old 
Japan” were the first known in this country. Some of 
them are quaintly illustrated, and are given by more recent 
authors in more expansive renderings. Lafeadio Hearn, 
who wandered into the heart of untrodden Japan, has left 
us many gems, scattered within the few books he wrote. 
Strange and weird are some of his legends, set down in 
poetical mystery within the pages of " The Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan,” " Ghostly Japan." " Out of the East," 
and other writings. Perhaps the saddest and sweetest 
from his pen is “The Story of a Dancer," which occupies 
many pages in “Unfamiliar Japan.” Next to Lafeadio 
Hearn we may place Frank Rinder’s “ Old-World Japan,” 
a aeries of legends, retold by Frank Rlnder and Qluseraied 
by T. H. Robinson, These cannot fail to appeal to aU 
lovers of art and imagery, for the tales and the illustratians 
are twin sisters of beautiful thought, worked out with pen 
and brush. For concise and accurate rendering we must 
look to W. G. Aston; many of the interesting and valuaWe 
prose and poetic compositions conspicuous during dte 
several periods of literature will be found in hta 
Japan4S4 L%itr(Uur 4 . J. L. Bowes and W. E. Grifffs enter 
into the true spirit of story-telling. W. Anderson and 
B. A. Chamberlain also ornament their works with 
legendary lore. 

Of the more modern writers, Mrs. Hugh Fmser and 
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Mrs. Yukio Ozaki have contributed W the store of 
Japanese romances. Professor K. Okakura scatters dainty 
legends like precious jewels sparingly within the pages of 
his soul-inspiring Idoals 0/ tki East. Mr. Markino has 
also contributed to our collection, and a chapter of legends 
and romances will be found in “ Fans of Japan/' by the 
writer of ihU monograph, In reference to the subject of 
that work. 

Within traditions and fables are often embodied deep 
lessons of filial piety and other characteristics predominant 
in the hearts of the Japanese. The allegory of the " Star- 
Lovers treats of absolute obedience of a child to her 
parents; the story of the " Beautiful White Rat’' shows 
forth the advisability of choosing a partner in marriage 
from the same rank and station io life. The story of " Tlic 
Ape and the Crab/' and Whiffs end Jingles/' exemplify 
the clever cunning inherent \rt the, Japanese race. The 
fearlessness of youth finds expression in the historic 
romance of Beuksi and Yoskitswtix Roi'iaro, the son of 
the Thunder-God, and others; while for sweetness and 
poetry " The Moon Maiden’' and " The Princess and the 
Mirror ” find no equal. Revenge for love rejected, pursued 
to the bitter end, is vividly portrayed in the story of 
AncAtn and /C»/o. 

Daring and adventure, the puaishmeot of wrong-doing, 
the just retribution upon the ^ich and powerful in high 
places for unjust dealings, the reward of virtues, have all 
Nceived attention, and suggested in>successjon a theme (0 
the authors of these immortal tales* Each era from the 
archaic period to that of Meiji bas given attention v to 
legendary lore—legends that will Uat throughout.all time, 
even If uncared for and set aside by the rising generation 
ofJapa«b. : ^ , 

The atMiquary, the etb nograph ist, historian, and missioo* 
ary» will hod wkhln them useful •hints , towards, the .better 
understanding of the living race, from whose > past hiatoty 
these legends sptfipg. ,,v m-. . • 
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The sjjots celebrated as the mise en schts which sur¬ 
rounded these delightful fables are to this day sought out 
and visited, and will ever remain and excite interest. True 
stories of bravery, daring, and adventure, which are con¬ 
stantly reaching us from the land of the gods, particularly 
in times of warfare and confKct, fill us with admiration of 
the people who can endure and work out their heroic 
deeds, 
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MOROCCO: THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
CASABLANCA* 

By a Msmbbf. op the Ovskseas L&aoue. 

If our readers will compare the two following French 
accounts of the bombardment of Casablanca, they will hnd 
plenty of food for reflection. Of the oMcial account little 
need be said, except that there Is hardly any truth in 
it. It does credit to the Inventive genius of the compilers, 
who have succeeded in making the world believe that the 
bombardment was necessary to preserve the lives of the 
European residents, whereas, as a matter of fact, from 
the moment the first French warship appeared, those 
lives were never in any danger whatever until the 
bombardment b^an. 

The second account is that of an independent French 
journalist, who collected his Information from French sources 
only, and to this must be attributed the inaccuracies contained 
in his account But, on the whole, his is a fairly truthful 
statement—from the French point of view—of what really 
happened, A great deal of history,” equal Irj inaccuracy to 
the official account of the bombardment of Casablanca, has 
already been written about recent events in Morocco; still 
more has yet to be made and written, and one cannot help 
wondering what account will be handed down to posterity. 
After all, however, it is only those actually connected with 
contemporary events who are really affected by the truth, 
or falsity, of history as it is written. Matters which do not 
affect people in their persons, or pockets, only create a 
passing interest; but the two accounts of an event which 
came very near causing the untimely death of many of our 
fellow-countrymen, and of a large number of Europeans 

* We AM indebted to t Bhdeb reiideot of Morocco, who wu proMst At 
the bombArdment, for tbe Above latereitiog octM,—So, 
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of other nationalities, are so widely at variance that readers 
not personally affected will find them interesting, and gain 
an insight into the way the world can be led astray by 
official reports. 


WHY A MOORISH PORT WAS SHELLED. 

THU OFFICIAL VSRSION. 

In the Journal Officitl of April there appeared the 
reports of Admiral Philibert; Commandant Ollivier, Chef de 
Bataillon Mangin ; Ensigns Cosme and. Ballande; Nava! 
Lieacenant Bergassc du Petit Thouars; and Messrs. 
Regnaulc, French Minister, and De St. Aulaire, Charge 
d’Affaires. These documents place us in a position to 
ascertain with accuracy the history of the disembarkation of 
the French at Casablanca. 

The Causes- 

On August 2 the Consul informs Commandant Ollivier, 
of the Galilii, that there is fear of an atuck on the town 
the next day. Mouley el Amin, the Sultan’s uncle, and 
commander of the Mckalla of Abd-el-Atiz, sent against the 
Chaouia, has taken the administration and policing of 
the town in hand, The Consul refuses a guard, fearing 
that the disembarkation might produce complication*. 
Commandant Ollivier takes the measures necessary for the 
bombardment of the town, should it be thought necessary. 

On the 3rd rifles and ammunition are landed, and ten 
sailors under the orders of Ensign Co*me, in order to 
defend the group of houses formed by the French and 
Portuguese Consulates. This operation does not attract 
any attention. In the evening Commandant Ollivier 
receives the news that the French Consul at Rabat asks for 
the presence of a cruiser. Bad news comes in from 

Maaagan. . . 

On August 4 a French house, situated at 3 kilojpetcw 
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from the town, is sacked, 'and the Earopean cemetery 
profaned. News from Rabat is bad. Mouley el Amin 
decide* to give up the keys of the town. 

From this moment my decision is takers/' writes Com¬ 
mandant Olllvier. ‘'One had to take advantage of the 
good intentions of Mooley el Amin, which might change, 
to try to suppress by energetic measures the anti-French 
feeling that has arisen io the different coast towns, and pu t an 
end as soon as possible to the dangerous situation of the 
refugees on board the Dometianr (The French inhabitants 
of Casablanca had embarked on July 31 in the Domatian, 
an English steamer, and the doctors declared that, being so 
crowded► an epidemic disease might be,the result.) 

" I begged the Consul.to inform Mouley el Amin at any 
tijne he.thought suitable that we were going to land at 
5 o'clock in the morning; that the gates had to be open ; 
that the squadron was arriving with a laige force, and that 
if the gates were not open at the hour fixed, or a single shot 
was fired at my men, I would bombard the Moorish part of 
the town, it being understood that we should keep Mouley 
el Amin as Moorish authority, 

■“After having exchanged signals with the Consulate, 1 got 
the Answer of Mouley el Amin from the Consul. Mouley el 
Amin had sent a messenger 10 the Caid to tell him to take 
measnfM to have the gates open, to take care no shots were 
fired, and requested that the town should not be bombarded 
in case any loafers might fire on the troops. 

“ During the next day Ensign Cosme fortifies the 
Consulate, where the remainder of the French colony 
gathers. A certain exokement reigns In the town.” 

The following is Commandant OUivier's account of what 
happened on August 5 : 

An Ambuscadh, 

"On August 5, at 5 o’clock, 1 saw from my ship the 
gates being opened. The reinforced landing-party, sixty- 
six men, under the command of Naval Ensign BaUande (ten 
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others commanded by Ensign Cosme were at the Consulate, 
with rations for three days and 120 cartridges each), 
arrived at the landing-place ai 5.20 a.m., disembarked, 
assisted by the Moors, who ran out to meet them, formed 
up on the beach, their arms ready without being loaded, 
every man on landing fixing his bayonet. On board the 
guns were put In firing order, and prepared, ready ro make 
their voices heard if, notwithstanding Mouley el Amin's 
promises, the detachment were attacked. 

“ The detachment was put in motion, rifles being carried 
on the right shoulder, headed by Ensign Ballande, the 
bugler at his side ; behind them M. Berti, Coniroleur Civil, 
who had consented to act as interpreter, and M. Zaguri, 
the interpreter of the Consulate, sent by the Consul to 
receive the detachment and serve as guide. At the 
moment that the head of the column arrived at 4 to 5 metres' 
distance from the gales, these were shut. M. Ballande, 
hurrying on, advances alone, and makes a sign to the 
Moors to open them. A volley is the answer, whilst the 
Moors behind the gates try to bolt them; 

’* Settng* that, should the gates be closed, any hesitation 
rtiay cause the annihHatitm df‘Ws detachment, M. Baifefide 
makes a rush for the gates, which open to his presiurtj, ahd 
gfVfla the comiftand,' Load your rifles I Forward) QiSfrge 
with ibt bayonet!'' Another volley is then fired by some 
Mobrsi who rfetire to the number of about fifryi ' A ball 
pierces M. BalUode's right hand, and his sword falls to ebe 
ground. Quartermaster Lsbasce, who is behind his thief, 
leads the sailors on, and the column moves ag 4 !ln. 

" A shower of bullets falls both inside and outside the 
town, from the top of the town wall, ^Vom the windows of 
the houses, and from all the corners of the street, whence 
come soldiers and armed men to bar the streets. 

“ This was the ambush prepared : hundreds of rifles were 
pointed’at the sailors, and they had to clear the way* by 
force to avoid being thrown into the sea, or shot from the 
top of the walls. 
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" But the impulse was given \ electrified by the example 
of their heroic chief, who rushes on about lO metres m 
front of them, his sword in the left hand, which still remains 
serviceable, throwing aside at his approach the ruffians, who 
did not even trust to their superior numbers^ encouraging 
them by his voice, making them, in their short halts, fire 
well-directed volleys, the men of the detachment rush 
forward, leaving on the road some sixty dead enemies, 
without losing themselves a single man. 

^*This entrance, which, according to promise given, 
should have been a peaceful one, has been transformed 
into a bayonet chaig:e by the treacherous ambuscade: a 
triumphal march, the audacity of which has astonished our 
enemy, and called forth shouts of admiration from the 
fjench shut up In the Consulate, which is the object of the 
march. 

Bombardment becomes Necessary. 

“When the two volleys which we had heard left no 
doubt as CO the attack of which my men had been the 
victims, I caused my guns to open fire on the Moorish 
quarter of the town at about 1,400 metres, at which distance 
the GaliUe was anchored. I signalled to the £>% Chay la 
to approach Casablanca as quickly as possible, to put on 
more steam, and have troops Id readiness to disembark. 
The country people soon began to show coming cowards 
the town ; part of our shells were reserved for them. 

“At;.to the Consulate signalled to me to 5t0|^ firing; 
up to that moment the attack on the Consulate, where my 
•eventy-cighc men were locked up, had been very fierce; 
the balls fell in showers on the terraces, whence the sailors 
fired back. 

“ Mouley el Amin, coming to parley, asked that the 
cease firing on the town, but should continue 
firing on the tribesmen, guaranteeing the security of the 
town. The following co^nditions were put to him; Thar 
he should write a letter of excuse in the name of the 
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Maghzen for the treachery committed, which he did; that 
the Caid and the soldiers who had been gijilty of the 
ambush should be given up. He promised everything on 
his head, and tried to re-establish order, but his soldiers 
abandoned him, and in the afternoon he had to declare that 
there was no Moorish authority left in Casablanca capable 
of maintaining order and the respect of property/' 

The Fusillade m the Streets, 

Ensign Cosme, as soon as he heard the firing which took 
place after the landing of Ballande’s detachment, had 
signalled : Bombard the town/' This is hia account of 
what he saw : 

'' There is heavy firing in the town in the track of the 
landing detachment, whose volley-firing we hear. Ac last 
we see our men appear, running at the charge, Ballande at 
their head. The numerous soldiers of the Caid who were 
guarding the Consulate form up against the company which 
is arriving- I direct volley-firing upon them, and this clears 
the roat^; at last the landing party enters the Consulate. 
Ballande, who is wounded, places the direction of the 
defence in my hands, after having given me orders, as his 
wound makes him lose a lot of blood, Numbers of bullets 
pass over the terrace, where 1 keep a section to answer the 
fire; the rest of my men are in the garden for the defence 
of Ae doors. 

From the roof we kill a number of the Moors, wfeo ire 
firing uporj us from the neighbouring streets, from the roofa 
of the houses, and from the town wall. The firing la 
incessant. 

••A Spanish gunboat and the Du Chay la arrive before 
noon. Major Mangtn takes the command of the corps 
occupation. One company and ninety-five sailors from the 
Du CkOyla are landed. At ^ p.m, the Forbin arrives. la 
the town all the Consulates that have not been evacuareil 
arc defended by French soldiers and sailors. The Gefmaa 
Consulate having been evacuated, the Consul installed 
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himself with some of his fellow-countrymen in a house next 
to the French Consulate. They were also protected by the 
guards of our Consulate. Some firing during the day, 
About II p.m. a violent attack from the beach and between 
the mosque and Swedish Consulate* We have one man 
killed and three wounded, of whom one has died since, 

Two Eventful Days. 

** On the 6th violent firing on the Dririsb Consulate 
during the whole day. Patrols endeavour to restore order. 
Ensign Cosme goes to fetch the firearms and ammunition 
which Mouley el Amin had spontaneously delivered (rifles 
and about ^4,000 cartridges). All these operations cook 
^ce without any loss of life, although our men were 
generally received with firing. The most important opera¬ 
tion of the day was the destruction by the 65-10illimetre 
gun, from the cop of the French Consulate, of the minaret 
of the mosque situated in the centre of the town. This 
tower stood, in fact, in a dominant position, and in it were 
posted men who fired thence into the French Consulate. 
Tb® French Consul and Si AUal Ben Abbas have stated 
that this destruction was rendered necessary by the 
situation* 

*' The night pf the 6ch was quiet, except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Spanish and British Consulates, The Moors, 
instead of firing at our men, took advantage of the dark¬ 
ness to crawl up to (he houses round the two ' islands ’ 

' occupied by us, and entrench themselves in them. Co the 
ych well-sustained firing is directed against our positions^ 
and especially the French Consulate, Naval-Lieutenant 
d^i Petic Xbpuars frees the Spanish and Bridsh Consulates, 
and ^ the squadron has arrive^, troops begin to disem¬ 
bark. Tke occvp^iOii of the whole of the town thep 
place. . 0^r,)osae$ during the three days amounted to two 
dead and niAeteen wounded*” > 
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Conclusion. 

We must add that on August 20, 1907, Admiral Phili¬ 
bert telegraphed : " It seems to me necessary to insist ou 
the unanimity of all these reports, which establish the fact 
of the treacherous ambush into which our men fell on coming 
ashore, and that they had for a certain time borne the 
tiring of (he Moors without answering it; and also that this 
ambush proves that, if on the 5lh the GaliUe had not 
landed her men, everything was prepared to attack and 
massacre the Europeans, who were without defence, before 
the arrival of the landing detachment, and even before the 
light vessels in the bay could protect them. The Caid 
was a traitor, and In connivance with the dIsaHected and 
revolted tribes ; the old uncle of the Sulian, Mouley el Amin, 
totally devoid of authority, as he himself declared, was so 
little certain of his men that, on taking part in the attack, 
they were the first to fire on our sailors, It may be confi¬ 
dently stated that the massacre of July 31 was part of a 
plot to give up the town of Casablanca to loot and 
massacre, and that the presence of the sailors on land 
saved the Europeans—and part of the European quarter— 
from that disaster, and this at a cost of two sailors killed 
and eighteen wounded." 

I 

THE LANDING AT CASABLANCA; ' * • ’ 

AN UNOFFICIAL VERSION. 

From Lm Journks 4t Casoklann, by Gcoaoss BovsooH (Pierre Lsficte 

end Co., FarU) 

The Causes. 

On August 3 ten sailors from the GaiiUe were landed 
under the command of Ensign Cosme to protect the French 
Consulate. The explanation given t (5 the Caid as to the 
meanii^ of this landing was that these men were meant to 
do the signalling. The European colony became more Md •> 
more reassured. M. Maigrct, the Vice-Consul, giMS oa 
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board the Demstian, where the French colony is crowded 
together, and suffering from illness and want of water, 
to persuade them to come ashore again, but the result is 
that only four landed. This happens on Sunday, at 6 p.m., 
and only a few hours later the second act in the Casa¬ 
blanca tragedy is going to be played. 

The evening of the 4th passed without any incident. At 
11 o’clock, however, Commandant Olivier of the GeUiUt 
signals to the Consulate that at daybreak a whole squadron 
will appear before Casablanca, and will land imposing 
forces at 5 o'clock; that it is urgent to inform Muley el 
Amin that if a single shot is fired the town will be bom^ 
barded, '• Imposing forces" is the word, What has 
happened on the GaliUe between seven and eleven 1 
What took away all prudent and wise resolutions ? What 
happened is this. Amongst the officers the conversation 
about the visit of the Vice-Consul had excited some, and 
one of the officers had a violent altercation with the com¬ 
mander, and on the top of this came the message from the 
Du Chayla, of which we will speak later on. But the most 
important thing was a message sent by M. Maigret, to 
wfiich nobody, not even he, attached much Importance at 
the moment. 

In the evening the French Consulate received a letter 
from Muley el Amin, saying that he was not opposed to the 
landing of French troops, offering the keys of the town, 
and a^rming that no resistance would take place. The 
unfortunate thing was that this news was communicated to 
^ the GaliUt a few hours after the landing had been ao 
hotly di.scussed, and at the same moment that the message 
from the Du Chayla was hastening the resolution of the 
GaHlde. Did not this communication show that the forces 
la Casablanca that were for order were stronger than the 
disorderly ones ? M, Malgrer so Hide thoi^hi that the 
resolution taken by him and the commander at 7 o'clock: 
•could be influenced by this message that, he sent oa 
without any comments to the Galilda. The freement 
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was chat the GalilU would guarantee the safety of the 
French, and would take no repressive measures- In this 
supposition he was wrong. He might have known that, in 
the excited state the officers were in, every excuse or 
pretext that might arise would be exaggerated- As nothing 
prevented them from taking the letter of Muley el Amin 
as an invitution, they gave It that character; and as 
M. Maigret sent it on without any advice, they affected 
not to doubt the fact chat it had removed his hesitation, 
and that he had given In to the inevitable. From that 
moment the landing seemed to them to be a pressing 
necessity, I was given the following opinion by a high 
official: " The landing of the 7th is a result of an auto¬ 
suggestion, which has been turned into a duty but it is 
true that the same person added, “ But we could not dis¬ 
avow the Oalilie'' 

M. Maigret sent a letter to Muley el Amin, in which he 
says this: *‘1 inform you that a very strong naval force 
will arrive before Casablanca at 5 o'clock, and will land 
French troops. The water-port gates will have to be open 
to them. I, as well as Commaodant Oillvier, warn you 
that it depends upon you diat everydiing takes place in 
perfect order, and that no blood shall be shed. At the first 
•shoe fired at our s^diers our ships will bombard the town,'' 
As 5 o'clock sounded no ships were in sighs, and sbccy^six 
sailors were landed under the orders of Ens^ BalUnde, 
with the ship’s doctor, Brunet, acid two civil functioOtTies. 

Sixty-six sailore land, and in order to underscaad the 
*:ene that is going to take place I must give you a descrip¬ 
tion of the landing-place, etc. 

The Ambuscade. 

When one lands at Casablanca, in a narrow creek 
between rocks, one gets on to a sloping platform that fiSB 
in front (rf a douWe-opening gate on the right To enter 
the town one has to turn' first to the left, go ahyngside 
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a wall on the right, then turn to the right again, and one 
hnds one's self in front of the gate. 

This will help the reader to understand wh)*^]! the soldiers 
were not in the gateway at the moment that the Maghzen 
^diers fired on them. Behind the gate there were more 
eddters posted. Three were on the landing-place, and 
some others a little further on. When the soldiers had 
landed and were forming up, one of the three* men at 
the landing-place said some words in Arabic co his com¬ 
panions, meaning chat this landing seems queer to him, and 
(hat he does not like it. M. Zagury, the consular inter* 
ipreter, who had come to act as a guide, repeats these words 
to M. Berti, and adds, We had better keep our eyes 
Open/' The troop draws up and marches on, but the 
carbines were not ready for firing ; they were loaded, so that 
a single movement would make them ready for use, and the 
bayonets were fixed. At the moment that the mea*arKved 
in front of the gate this was shut Why Was h an 
ambush ? This Is easily said. But organised by whom r 
By Muley el Amin ? Do not let us forget that he had 
only been told of the landing at 4 o'clock, about an hour 
previously; that since Wednesday he had shown only the 
beat Intentions, and that during those 6ve days he had 
more than one good opportunity to massacre the Euro¬ 
peans^ and chat last, but not least, he knew that in case of 
any trouble the (own would be bombarded. 

Why the gate had been shut and why the firing began 
will only be known by questioning those chat remain of the 
soldiers posted at the water-pore. 1 myself have seen a 
man called El Hayani arrested, whom trustworthy wit¬ 
nesses heard shouting to the Maghsen soldiers at the 
moment that their men approached, “ Shut the door and fire 
at those Christian dogs 1 " If this fs true, it is easy to form 
an ideaof what edect it may have ihad on the ^jnculcivaced 
and eaaily impressionable Moorish aoldiera. 

Ensign Bdlande saw the door closlog, If. the* gaOs is 
shut altogether, it moacd that the email ioro«*will'have «) 
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go back CO the Calilie; it means disasier. He pushes the 
door open, and makes it possible for his men to enter. At 
the same moment one shot is fired. I say. one shot, as 
there is very good evidence about the fact. Ensign 
Ballande gives the order to his men, “ Present your rifles," 
and then general firing is started at his men. He is 
wounded in the hand, hU sword falls to the ground* ? he 
cakes It up with his left hand, and rushes on. All this 
takes place in one moment, and is witnessed only by 
MM. Ballande, Zagury, Berti, and Trumpeter Ancan, who 
were in front of the gate when the firing began, The 
sailors answer the fire, and kill some of the men who have 
attacked them. 

From the water-port to the Consulate is a distance of 
about 250 metres, with four sharply turnii^ corners. The 
streets are very narrow, but they are not, as has been said,, 
full of people hiding to atuck ; for on account of their 
narrowness, and being filled with piles of sacks of gratir, 
behind every one of which a roan might have been hidden, 
not a single ond of our men would have reached theConsu- 
kte alive. To-say this, one would have to be totally 
ignorant of the situation of the place- 

The distance was about 250 metres, with four, sharp 
scrnkigs. In this space there were two posts of aoldiw 
put there for the safety of the town—one in front of 
Mfr Lamb’s house, one near the prison, ^ these 

soldiers heard the shots they fired also j 'they, are Moo« 
before being soldiers. This should not be forgotm -wd 
they hate us for religious reasons. One spark was sufficient 
ee make the fire fiare up, and here was the spark. - 

This Is the reason why all along the 250*inecre guns 
were fired at our soldiers, but were more noisy than 
dangerous. We fire back, and kill a lot of soldiers and 
natives; the survivors fly. Quarcerinaster Labasea % 
wounded in the chest. The moment is tragio ' ^(^3 

sanguinary, ’ 

' An this-way they get to the Consulate, wheee^b^ hw 
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chirty> 5 ve Moorish soldiers, posted there five d^ys ago by 
Moley el Amin. At the last turning M. Zagury, who fears 
another disaster, rushes in, and calls out in Arabic to them, 
“ Go away if you don’t want cu be killed." They might 
have obeyed, but our sailors, in a very excited state, go on 
handling their guns, and the Moors from fright point their 
guns at them, whereupon the sailors kill several of them. 
The Consulate was reached, and the sailors marched 
into it. 


Was the Bombardment Nbcbssary ? 

It had been arranged with the Galilie that if anything 
happened the signal for the bombardment would be given, 
and as soon as the hrst shot was heard the signal was given. 
Twenty minutes passed. Commandant Ollivier bad fixed 
this interval, so that the detachment might reach the Con* 
sulate. After this the bombardment begins, and about 
three hours later Muley el Amin sends, through the 
English Consul, a letter to M. Maigret, who is busy 
answering it, saying that he will not make any arrange¬ 
ments verbally, and that Muley el Amin and Caid Si 
Bubeker must come in person, He is writing when they 
arrive^ saying that they cannot help it, and have nothing to 
do with all that has happened. Muley el Amin asks to 
be put on board the GaiiUc. This is refused, and he 
then asks for a French guard, which cannot be given, 
as there are not even enough soldiers to protect the 
Europeans. 

The Du Chay la arrives at about it, and lands 
seventy*hvecnen under the command of Lieutenant du Petit 
Thouars and Ens^ns Gaillard aod De Teyssler. They 
have to tiow the town through the houses of the Portu¬ 
guese Consulate and that of M. Maigret, whilst they are 
protecMd I by the fire fron\ the terraces of a section under 
Ensign Cosine. 

At 3 o'clock there arrives a Spanish gunboat, the .A tuaro 
de Bazan, which lands by the same way twenty tneo, and 
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they are led to their Consulate by a detachment of twenty 
sailors under Ensign Cosme. 

Commandant Mangin cakes the command of the troops 
landed, which command was given to him by Commander 
Olivier. 

Two quick-firing guns are landed. 

The firing goes on, and even at n o’clock at night one 
hears firing near the Swedish Consulate, which is soon 
stopped by the fire from the big guns from the GaliUe. 

On Tuesday the small cower on the mosque is destroyed, 
and the Forbin lands forty-four men. Ensign Cosme is 
sent by Commander Mangin to fetch the ammunition from 
the Government House at the lequest of Muley el Amin. 

On Wednesday Lieutenant du Petit Thouars goes with a 
patrol to the Spanish and English Consulates, which he 
liberates from the attacking ruffians, and in the afternoon 
General Drude lands with his troops and takes possession 
of the town. 
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THE. OVERSEAS LEAGUE. 

By a. G. Wise, 

Secretary of Overaeai Leifue. , . 

Iv the Jwt issue of this Review a suinmai^ was ^ven of 
the work the Overseas League since its foundation in 
the year 1907. This organisation seeks to promote British 
trade, and endeavours to obtain redress for legitimate 
grievances of Brkish* communities and indivldusJs overseas. 
Daring the last quarter satisfactory progress has been 
accomplished in' various directions, and the membership 
Toll steadily mcreascs. The League has sustained a great 
Joss the death bfofw’of its Vice-pHesidehts, the late 

Colonel Sir C. E. Howird M:r.,' it.c’k;©;, c.b., 

who took considerable iiYterest in the^rib^f *tW coi^iWR^ 
Amongst those who have lately been elected vice^i^s^i^ 
may be mentioned Sir Robert Hay-Drummond Hay, c.m.g., 
Major W. Anstruther Gray, m.p., and Mr. T, A. Herbert, 
M.P.; whilst the members include the British Chambers of 
Commerce of Turkey, Mr. Wilfred Blunt, Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, Mr. S- L. Bensusan, the Hon. K. 
Srinivasa Rau, Additional Member of the Madras Legis¬ 
lative Council, Sir Robert Anderson, and a number of 
well-known British merchants having overseas interests. 


Morocco. 

A Fottign Criiiiism. 

The article entitled British Interests in Morocco,” by a 
member of the Overseas League, published in the April 
issue of this Review, attracted considerable attention in the 
European Press. The following criticism of the article in 
question will probably be perused with interest. The 
extracts are from a recent issue of the DtuiseAfi Marokko- 
Correspondenz, the official organ of the Deutsches Marokko- 
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Komitee, which is published in Berlin, and has a wide and 
influential circulation. 

"As. is well known, a League has been formed in 
England with the object of counteracting the injury to 
trade Interests, other chan French, consequent on the entry 
of the French into Morocco. This association bears the 
name of the ^ Overseas League/ Its object is not confined 
to the protection of British trade in Morocco, which still 
Isolds the first place there, but embraces the wider object 
of the preservation and furtherance of British int^re^is 

generally. » . • V 

"K leaflet issued by the League, entitled British 

tpter^sts in Morocco/* contains some interesting side¬ 
lights on German Morocco policy. It is particularly in¬ 
structive, as showing how German Morocco policy is 
viewed by a third party, and as the opinion of an impartial 
observer, 

‘‘Although on the occasion of the last debate of the 
Reichstag on Morocco, Freiherr v, Harding,, a member of 
the Centre party, defended the view that the first phase,,of 
German Mprocco policy, which in our opinion was cqn^n^nt 
with, the strength and scif-respect of a great nation, waslesg 
app'tpyed.of by critics than, the present policy, this,,?rticle 
itfoads mdispdtable proof that the earlier methods fof, the 
preservation interests in Morocco found appeqv^ 

nj>t t|nly in,GitriMny..but outside. 

"There is a large section of. the British pub^ ,phat 
regrets the abandonment of an important line of British 
trade for fear pf offending French amour To (juiet 
them it is urged that the proportionately small injury ?o 
trade interests may be more than compensated for by 
advantages arising from the Anglo-French enlintt. It is 
clear ,that England seeks to strengthen her French so 
that she may oppose France as a Continental force agaiwf 
Germany. For the Germans in Morocco and their business 

• Se« OUT issue for April, i^eA, pp- 353-35 
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friends at home this is no comfort. In view of the keen 
competition in overland trade which Germany has to face 
in these days, and from grounds of general policy, it is 
difficult to understand why Germany should quietly watch 
the destruction of her trade in Morocco* 

On one point we think we must differ from the state¬ 
ments of the Overseas League. While the author of the 
article urges the maintenance of the Act of Algeciras, little 
is said as to the future of Morocco. France also constantly 
invokes the Act of Algeciras. At Algeciras German 
diplomacy, without being conscious of the distance its con* 
cessions might be carried to, handed over the organisation 
of the Moroccan police to the French Government. From 
this beginning France now holds a European commission 
to keep peace and order in Morocco. If a few French 
subordinates in the police are killed in Morocco, France 
has the right to land with a strong army, to cause streams 
of blood 10 flow, and co occupy wide tracts of land, all In 
conformity with the Act of Algeciras. 

“Under such conditions the invocation of the Act can 
only arouse platonic Interest. As long as there is no 
power which gives a limit to the Act, as long in particular 
as German statesmen are of opinion that France Infringes 
the Act in a way that is termed ' uncertain,’ as long as 
France has the right under the Algeciras Act to commit all 
kinds of deeds which are contrary to German and English 
interests in Morocco, so long is the invocation of the 
Algeciras Act a meaningless farce.” 

A Copy of the foregoing has been sent to the writer of 
the article in this Review, and we hope to publish his 
comihents (n our next issue. 

There is little doubt that the position of British subjects 
in Morocco at the present time is most critical and unsatis¬ 
factory, 
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The Mogador Memorial. 

Some leading residents of Mogador have furnished the 
Overseas League with a copy of a Notice which was 
published in the Treaty Ports by H.B.M. Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls, and reads as follows: 

British subjects who may now be residing, or who 
may hereafter take up their abode in, or visit, this district, 
are hereby notified that they do so at their own risk, and 
that His Majesty's Government cannot in future undertake 
to make any pecuniary advance to ransom them from the 
hands of brigands in the event of their being captured, or 
to reiieve them from the danger they may incur from a 
residence in Moorish territory," 

The following letter was thereupon addressed on April l6 
by British residents in Mogador to Sir Gerard Lowther for 
transmission to Sir Edward Grey : 

■' Vife have been informed by Mr. Vice-Consul Wilkinson 
that His Britannic Majesty’s Government cannot m future 
undertake to make any pecuniary advance to ransom 
British subjects from the hands of brigands, or to 
thorn from, the dangtr tkty may inear from a residonce w 

Moorish torriiory. 

■' Fully recognizing the gravity of the situation mdicwed— 
or may we say created ?—by this very momentous declara¬ 
tion, we desire, as residents of many years’ standing, most 
respectfully to ask. the advice of Your Excellency and the 
Foreign Office on ceruin details which arise as an inevitable 

corollary to the Circular in question. 

'■ For more than a century British residents in this country 
have lived, and carried on trade, under the protection of 
the Home Government, on the basis of various Treaties 
with Morocco, the most important of which is perhaps that 
formulated by Your Excellency's lamented predecessor. Sir 
John Drummond Hay. We need hardly remind Your 
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Excellency that, with some trifling exceptions, these 
Treaties between Great Britain and Morocco have been 
respected by His Shariflan Majesty the Sultan. Within 
Treaty limits British subjects have been Tree to reside, 
and carry on commerce without let or hindrance. Such 
grievances as British subjects may have had against the 
Moorish authorities were purely individual, and had no 
political significance whatever. On the strength of the 
Treaties, and the general goodwill of the Moorish Govern* 
ment, British residents and their commercial supporters 
at home have invested very considerable capital in this 
country. They have, moreover, succeeded in placing 
Great Britain at the head of the import trade. This, 
again, is a matter respecting which we need not weary 
Your Excellency with details. They are already familiar 
to the public in the Blue Books issued from time to time 
by the Foreign Office. 

'‘Where we would beg the favour of counsel from His 
Majesty’s Government is on the following points ; 

“ Is it the wish of His Majesty’s Government that we 
should quit Morocco, and necessarily close our trade rela¬ 
tions with this country ? 

***’110 the event of the previous question being answered in 
die affirmanve, what advice are we to give to the business 
houses of London, Manchester. Birmingham, etc,, as to 
GontlAnlffg their shipments of British manufactures to 
Morocco, and what steps should be taken to protect the 
very important commercial interests confided to our care ? 

" Should a British subject for any imaginable reason be 
uuabfe ro leave Morocco, to what authority is he to Apply 
for protection on the basis of existing Treaties between 
Grehi Britain and this Empire ? 

'•The ui^ency of these problems, not only to ourselves 
and families, but to the whole of British trade with Morocco, 
and our consternation on receiving so alarming a message 
from His'Rfajisiy’s Govdrnfiient, wKl perhips serve as an 
apolbgy for t^ubling Your Excbllency at this ' 
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This Petition is now engaging the serious attention of 
the League, and steps are being uWen to obtain some 
satisfactory assurance from His Majesty's Government. 

TAi Maeagan MemcriaL 

The Overseas League has received from the British com¬ 
munity at Masagan a copy of a Memorial lately presented 
to the British Minister at Tangier concerning the same 
important matter. The petition is dated Mazagan, April 
1908, and reads as follows : 

Sir, 

With reference to a Circular dated April i, com- 
municated to us by Mr. Acting Vice-Consul Lennox, which 
lays down tliat no pecuniary advance would under any 
circumstances be made from the British Exchequer to 
ransom British subjects in cases when they are captured by 
brigands when not in a public character, but in pursuit of 
their own business or pleasure, or to relieve them from the 
dangers they may incur from a residence in Moorish terri¬ 
tory, the undersigned British,subjects being merchants, 
traders, and others engaged in their businesses or avocations, 
humbly submit that this rule should not be authorit^tivejy 
laid down—absolutely, but that each qaK sfaot^d bq‘,eon- 
sidertd on its own merits. 

The British community of Mazagan having always 
yielded implicit obedience to every admonition of their 
Consul in dmes of disturbances, ypur petitioners have read 
the above Circular with serious alarm, as indicating a policy 
of abstention and abandonment; they beg. therefore, re- 
spictTully to remind Your Excellency that they claim all 
the* fights they may be entitled to by treaty, or under 
the mort favoured nation clause, especially that given 
Act’ s, of the Treaty of <856, In which— ‘ 

. ' British subjects and merchants who may wsh 
b reside in any part of the dominions oi the 
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of Morocco shall have perfect security for their own 
persons and property.” 

From this your memorialists infer that the right of 
residence of British subjects in Morocco does not rest on 
Bu(Terance only. 

The trade of Mazagan has now reached large propor¬ 
tions, and the amount invested in property by British 
merchants is very important, both having grown from 
small beginnings owing to a sense of security under the 
protection of H.M. Government. All classes of the com- 
munity are interested in this development directly or in¬ 
directly, and are, therefore, anxious to be assured that they 
will be protected in the future as in the past, as far as may 
be possible, otherwise they feel that the withdrawal of 
this protection may seriously jeop^dize tb«r lives and 
property. 

We have the honour to be, str. 

Your £xcellency*s most obedient humble servants, 

J- Joseph de Maria. 

Signatures of British residents follow. 

SIR GBRARD LOWTHBR, s.c.m.o., c.b., 

His MAjiSTV'd Munsres PLtHiPOTENTtARy 
AND Envoy ExiiuoftDiNAay, 

Tancjbs. 


A PUa for Penny Postage. 

Quescbos have been asked in .Farliament at the instance 
of . the League on the subject of the exorbitant postal rates 
to and from Morocco. It is imperative that penny postage 
be inmediately established, if British merchafUs are not 
CO be placed at serious disadvantage in compariscoi with 
French, German, and Spanish traders, who are able to 
send and receive letters at a reduced cost, wtiUe'^l postal 
union rates are charged by the British authoricm .It is ’ 
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understood that the Postmaster* General still has the matter 
under consideration.* 


Tukkey. 

It is most gratifying to record that an annual grant of 
/300 has been made from the Im[jerial Treasury cowards 
the upkeep of the British High School for Hoys In Con¬ 
stantinople. Letters of chan Its have been received from 
the North of England Hmnch of the British Chamber of 
Comnierce of Turkey, and from the committee of the 
school for the co-operation of the League in this matter. 
Donations are now being invited for the endowment fund. 
The school was started in 1905, and a sound commercial 
education Is provided for boys of all nationalities. The 
political importance of the entirely new precedent which 
has thus been established can scarcely be over-estimated, 
and will probably have a wide-re aching effect in our future 
relations with Turkey. As Sir Adam Block has pointed 
out, it is of vital importance to British trade that the British 
colony in Turkey should be strengthened by “being better 
fitted by linguistic and commercial qualifications to compete 
with their vigorous and bet ter-trained rivals.” Special 
attention, it may be mentioned, is paid In the school to the 
teaching of French and Turkish. The Secretary of the 
Overseas League will be glad to supply further particulars 
of this most useful institution. There are still a few 

vacancies for boys of British origin, 

t • • 

- Otser Countries. 

Space does not permit of any detailed reference to the 
work'of the League In other parts of the world. 

wfll be seen by the letter on Indian coolie 
education published elsewhere (see pp. 174-177}, the Leagiue 

* Lugely 6t B.feiijlc o( the represenmiloni of tbe Ovenega League 
penny poai&ge to sod from Morocco has been co&ceded aioce the 
gcoDg paragraph was io type. —Eo A.Q.Ji. 
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has been fortunate to obtain an important announcement on 
this subject from Lord Morley. While fully recoi^niain^ 
the difRculties of the case, it is felt that it Is tim^ for this 
reform to take de 5 nite shape. It should be made oUIl^fatory 
for planters to provide schools in their tea-gardens, as is 
now the case in Ceylon. 

Canada.— At the Colonial 'Conference last year the 
question of th*; embargo on Canadian cattle imported Into 
this country was raised by Sir Wilfred Laurler. As Sir 
Wilfred Laurler Justly said, '*The exclusion of Canadian 
live cattle from the English market on the ground that 
they are tainted with disease is bitterly resented in Canada/' 
Tj^e Overseas League have had their attention called to 
this matter, and the following expression of opinion by 
Mr Hamar Greenwood, m.p.» addressed to the Overseas 
League, will doubtless be read with interest: 

" The opponents of the removal of the embargo on 
Canadian cattle give one reason only for their opposition— 
namely, fear of disease. The fact is, there is no disease, 
and has never been any scheduled disease in Canada ; and 
the real objection to the removal of the embaigo is a fear 
the competition of incoming Canadian cattle would 
lower the prices of that class of stock in this country. In 
other words, the embargo gives a certain amount of 
protection to the British and Irish producer of store cattle, 
and these producers are fighting for the retention of that 
protection.” 

The League, it may be added in conclusion, makes 
known the wants and views of British colonists, and, in 
geoersl, seeks to place the overseas point of view before 
Gbe etay-at-home Englishman, whose outlook, where im¬ 
perial and foreign problems and politics are concerned, is 
apt to be singularly prejudiced either by party views, or by 
culpable indifference and selhsh domestic interests. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a of the Ei»t India AMOciation, held at the Weatminerer 

J'alirq Hotel on We<ineiday» May 13 , 1906 ^ at 4 p.m., a paper wu read 
by Clharlci R. Drummond Qlack, Kittn on "The Trade and kenourcet of 
Tibet." The Kight Hon. Lord Wenlor.lr, k.c.h., o.c.ai.i ac,i.k.» occupied 
the chair, and there were preaent, amongat others: l^lr I.ealey Prohyn, Sir 
Arundel T. Amndel, K.t:.a.i., <k*lonel C. E. Yale, c.a.i., c.u.o., Mr. J. D. 
Rees, K.r.f Mr. C. U. Auckland, c.i.ft., Mr. F. Loraine Petre, 
Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. K. R. Brovm, Mr. Edward A. Ceaalet, 
Lieuteoam*CoIoi>d H. A. Iggulden, Mr. A> Rogers, Mr. K.T. Elwea,9.K.a, 
Colonel £. R. J. Preagra^*e, D. 8 .b., Mise Pennington, Mr, Naiarvanji M. 
Cooper, Mr. F. 0. Vertel, Mr. J. H, W. Arathoon, Mrs. I..ecky, Mr. J. S. 
Cotton, Miss Hindis, Mrs. van Sandau, Mrs. Gilbert Praokau, Mr. T. )■ 
West, Mr, C J. Uiaher, Mr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. C. N. Seddon, 
Mr- H. R. Cook, Miss SulTord, Mr. A. N. Butt, Mrs. Black, Mr. Doruld 
Reid, Ml. F. W. Thomas, Miss Sireat/icld, Mr. A. K. Ktuidadad Khar, 
Miss C. Massey, Rev. A. C> Taylor, Miss Chapman Hand, Miss Bigvem, 
and Dr. John Pollen, c>t.K., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman, Lord Wenlock, in introducing the }ectuw, «iid 
they were about to hear a lecture oa Tibet froH) Mr. Dnimmoad Black, 
than whom few of them could have devoted more actenriov to tint 
cnysierious, unknown oountry. The Tibetan S«(peditioo afa* few years ago 
bad opened their eyes to the pMiibitleiea which laid ra the direction 
of extending our trade and ooroneree from ladle to that country, and 
Mr. Black had undertaken to apeak to then of the reaouitM 
awaiting development. . After the expedition reLismed from Lbatsa.'sre 
found that the country wai really very much more valuable from the eetn* 
mercial point of view than we had imagined it to be. Mv. Black had 
travelled in China not far from the northern perdona of Tibet, aod (harw^ 
fore bad eoma Srit'hand knowledge of tbe people of iboM regteaS) imfwf 
their custctti. He (tbe Chairreaa) had Lived in Tibet for a ebvt time. 
He was on tbe weatera borders, and had opportuoidea ofaeektg Ae people 
in tbe surrouDdings of their homes, and he natuaaUy took an ineereM now 
in anything that concerned the country. They would be told that iKecfr 
had been in recent yean a change of feeling on the part of the peopte kk 
taapect to Europeaa vteitore. He recalled that whea he was there>~<vow 
tweaty.flve years ago—whenever he met a company of lamas hiiattendaelft 
would prostrate themselves before chem; but the holy men themielvts 
looked upon him with a scowl of undisguised hatred. It was very otd B em 
that they greatly resented the presence of en Englishmaa in thceopfilg. 
He was glad to know thac that state of fetlmg had changed for the b«tM| 
and it was to be hoped that advantage would be taken of the <^a&ge Ibr 
the development of fndo'Tibetan coaEierce. Mr. Black woufrgcDeodoll w 
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point df 'ttrj gr«ftc interest to those who hud irudied the subject—vis.»the 
great mystery which lay over the upper weters of the Brahmaputra, and the 
absolute Ignorance which still existed amongst us of the people living along 
those reaches. When he was going out to India last he mat a gentleman 
who bad dona some axploration, and who expressed a hope that Govern* 
ment would give him permission to carry on exploration along the upper 
waters of (he Brahmaputra. But ha did not obtain the permission. The 
Government was exirenmly nervous of Englishmen getting into trouble 
with the wild people of those regions. It was to be hoped, however, that 
no long lime would alspse before that particular part of the country was 
made properly known to ui by scientllle surveys. 

The paper was then read. 

Ms. FSAVK GiUBJ said be would like to say a word with regard to the 
paasei which Ue between Kumann and Tibet. Recent events have so 
concentrated attention on the approaches to Tibet from Bengal that the 
importaace of the old-established trade routes to the only British-Indian 
Himalayan province, which we acquired in the Kepaul War about the time 
of Waterloo, is apt (0 be forgotten. Yet the volume of trade over these 
routes has always been considerable, and has for generations afforded 
a livelihood to thousands of our Bhoteoa fellow-subjects, a race of Central 
Aaiitics who have their home south of the Himalayan watershed, lire 
tradic is purely of barter, no money changes hands, and It is restricted by 
the very difficult physical condliions and by the face that Tibetans will not 
engage as carriers. 

The four principal passes are Mani, Kiti, Milam, and Darma. A slight 
deecripcion of tbe Milam Pass answers for them all. The path to the pass 
eaters at Munsiori, the gorge of the torrent called the Gori. which flows 
jsuc of the great Milam glacier. For sixty miles thn narrow track, carved 
m great part out of the solid rock, winds Its sinuous way up a ravine so 
xonffoed between lefty precipices that there is barely room to pitch a light 
tent; human habitation is Impossible. Again and again the torrent is 
Crossed by shaky esLOcilever bridges called langars, destitute of liandralls, 
and often with gaps in the loose plank flooring, Here a slip is fetal. 
Mr. Giles had seen an unburdened pony stumble, end swellowed up 
iBsetnlly by the river, no irece of it being ever found. At ■ halting>pUc«' 
celled Chirkeni. at an altitude of some y,ccc feet, the gorge is hemmed in 
by vertical wells of rock more than i,ooe feet high, while cIom by on either 
sidte ere mounteini of over se,eeo feet. The sun pessee over this cleft 
m cbe earth io little more then en hour, end Is no more seen from the cemp 
dU dw fbUowiDg day. A glacier descends in winter at tbe fuoc of the 
predpice which hems la the northern end of the camping^gTOund This 
glacier destroyed ennually masonry, piles, stone rribi, and every r»ther 
device of die engloeets. Ac length the difBcuity was overcorne by driving 
crowbers irMo cbe face of the cliff high above the water, and laying the path 
on them. Then arose an unexpected obstacle. The Bhoiecas prised out, 
and stole the crowbars for the sake of tbe iron \ Not far beyond Chirkani 
is tbe Laska slip. Here, for more than a mile, the mouDUio'side is as flux: 
huge boulders detacb themselves item the hsIMIquid soil, and thunder 
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down the The position of the trade b oontlaually shifted, and every 

year lives of men and animals are loet Noi a word la spoken in crowng 
the slip»lest stones should be started- It needs a good head to travel over 
the many disiy heights that have 10 be crossed* A certain executive 
engineer, accustomed to clamber about scafTolding, not long since crossed 
the Bongar bridge et Munsicri on his way to Inspect the pass, and collepaerl 
on the further side, declaring he could not go on. And he said it was 
equally impossible for him to go back over the bridge I The only 
way out was to blindfold him, sling him from a branch, have him carried 
over the bridge by a couple of llhoteces, and send him back to Almora. 
The Gori Valley taw him no more. 

'Die gorge engorges northwards, some twelve miles beyond the true 
line, into an o])cn valley called Mallor Johar, and formed of the terminal 
morainea of glaciera which have long retreated. Here are villages In* 
heblted from May to November by 15,000 Bhocecas, and from November 
CO May absolutely deserted and covered with 30 or 40 feet of snow. 

All through the summer the men of each household are engaged m 
driving flocks of sheep and goats and jlbui, half bred between the yak and 
the ox, over the pass Into Tibet Tht pass reaches a height of 17,500 feet, 
and the journey ac midsummer lies for three days' march over perpetual 
snow and a frozen lake. From India are carried cloth and grain, and 
these are exchanged in Hundes for wool, borax, and a little gold washed 
from alluvial soil. 

XlniiJ the discovery of mines in Tuscany, crude borax fetched over 
twenty rupees a roaund, but the price has now fallen about 75 P*** cent., 
a severe blow to the Bhoteca traders. It ia carded to Huldwaai, at the 
foot of the hills, where wood ia pleotifol, sind there refined by evapotation 
by Hindu roerchanm. The lecturer had pointed out that a great Im- 
provemem would be effected if the carriage of the impuritiea in crude 
borax could be aaved by refining It In Tibet The advantage would be 
Immense, but there is no timber in Hundes, and the supply of fuel made 
from dried animal droppings would probably be insufficient 

Wool is brought down In huge loosely compacted bundles, ftill of grease 
and dirt, on the backs of jibus. It frequently happens that the jibua are 
koocked off the paths and over a precipice by three bundlet brushing 
against the dlff en the inner side of the track. It ia very demmblc that 
the wool should be both cleaned and pressed before it Is packed for 
arriage. Some yetis ago Mr. Giles had a specially designed press cou* 
sVBCted by a Calcutta Arm of engitseeri, and sent It up to Milam. 

Tbe Bhoiecas are a cheery, convivial, hard-working race, enterprising 
sad iiKelligent enough to make their way to Cawnpore. and eve 0 to 
Bombay, for wade. It is impossible to help being aitrected by them, but 
they cordially dislike soap and water. When, therefore, they were invited 
to wash ths wool before presilog it, they would have nothing to dowidi 
tbe basiDCH, and preferred the old wasteful and dangerous plan of loose 
and dirry storage. 

The prtndpel market in Hundes Is at Ohartok, where tbe Goverameot 
of India is now erecting a trade agent’s house. And it is In contem^adofl 
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Co ipend (wenty lacs of rupees on improving the Darma Pass. 

The road to (bis pMS roUowa the right bank of (he Kelt or Sards River, 
a stream svhi^ issues ft^ra the hills ae Sareodeo with a volume consider' 
ably greater cban the Ganges, and ccnstitutes the boundary between 
KoRiaun and Nepal Hitherto this pass, leading to the holy Manasarowaa 
Lake, haa been less used for trade than Milam; but it affords an the 
Tibs tan side easy access to Ghartok. When, therefore, the route along 
Cha Kali is improved, it cannot be doubted that trade with Hundes will be 
grestly stimulated; and If only Tibetans can be induced to turn oaitiers 
Cbere should be a bright future for TibeUn commerce In Kutnaun; for 
cHe enormous tnlneral wealth of Hundei has not even been tapped, and 
the Tibetans probably have no real di sin nil nation to trade. The obicacie 
liea rather in the oppression of their rulers, who have hitherto ic;ueesed 
ftom them all profits of their labour. Improved political reladoni render 
trouble in this part of the Tibeun fronilar Improbable, but if it should 
arise, nothing is aailer than to control Hundei. A small guard at the 
aoutbern ends of the passes with Kumaun, and tea)porary support from 
Bbctftcas, would in a week or two starve Hundei into submission. The 
|«^laare entirely dependent for food On imported grain. 

Ma. H. J. Elwvs said he would like Co make a few remarlct as to Che 
part of Tibet which he knew most about-'vis., the eastern part. The 
lecturer had said that ou account of Its extreme baireimeas aod the great 
altitude at which it lay, Tibet resembled the most forbiddiog parts of (be 
Arctic regions; but there were no more luxuriant valleys than (hose on the 
road to Ta.tslen*lo and other parts of South*Eastern Tibet. Whether it 
would ever be possible to bring boats from Lhasa down the Brahmaputra 
CO Assam was a geographical problem which could not be decided until 
the Government showed more enterprise than they had hitherto done. 
If, tbeb; officers had been allowed to attempt that after the Tibetan War, 
there was IltUe doubt that they might have succeeded; but for some reason 
which ires unknown to him, the proposal which was made by some of the 
officers of the expedition to follow the course of ibe Brahmaputra into India 
was not aan'cdoned. It wu absolutely incredible that mountains which 
were absolutely in sight of stations which had been occupied by theBriUsb 
Government for seventy yesrs were known lees of than the most rsqtgse 
parti of Central Africa. Many officers and private individuals (be was eoe 
of them) bad tried to obtain the percnliiion of the Indian GoverRsen^eo 
see what they could do io that direction; but the Governmaot ««re so 
mueb diacurbed by the murder of two French mlaiionsxissi which took 
place ia the Mishmi hills, a little over the frootier, about i& 63 , that the late 
Lo;d,Mayo told him ia 1S70 that if be succeeded ia gelting over the 
froptier he,would have him arresred. (Laughter.) If that route eventually 
were explor.ed, then they would know whether it was posaibls to get boats 
down the Brahmaputra; but If that was not poasible there was another 
routa While he was waiting at Dsrjiliog, in for Macaulay's Miasioa 
to start—he had been about those hills a good deal before, and be belioved 
be was the first wlute man to discover or cross the Jelep’la Pass in 2670 
with Mr. BlanfordfS member of the Geological Suivey*-‘he laamt froa‘tke 
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nmivei t^at there waa a paaa which had net been eiiplored, and he vent 
op it with a Mr. Preatage, who had roughly surveyed it He went into the 
queation arterwarda with the late Sir Richard Temple, but, lo far aa he 
knew, this paaa had not aince been regularly surveyed. He believed that 
this pass was not only the shortest route from any part of British India 
Into Tibet, but it wita also one of the lowest and easiest. Tibetan iradcra 
would not come down into the hot tropical valleys where their bcuta of 
burden could not live. They wanted a pan at an elevation where there 
wRi auRirient uraai to keep their animals from htarving, ar»d at such a point 
that they could meet the traders from the plains. He believed that if such 
a road was made It would he possible to have a alight extension of the 
Northern Bengal kailway right up to the foot of the hill-, and not a tenth 
of the money nee<l be spent that had been spent on the roads in the North* 
West He found a gentle oscenc twenty miles long without having to 
descend at all. In the TIsta Valley route there were three deep valleys to 
oroat, each of which Involved a descent and an ascent of several ihouand 
feet 

With regard to the articles of trade, there were three things only that 
would be of great iroportance. The first wji tea. The consumpdon of 
China tea of very inferior quality In Tibet was very great. If the imporia- 
lion of Indian tea was allowed, they would be able to get wool, horses, and 
mutton in exchange. It was true that they could sometimes get an 
eatable bit of mutton in India, but it would be a thing that would be 
welcomed if they could get mutton whic* ha<i been killed at the meeting- 
point on the frontier. It could be sent down in iwenty-four hours, and 
delivttwd in Calcutta In chilled meat cars. Then there wu butter. They 
knew what Indian tinned butter was like. Tibetan butler was cheap aod 
good. Then there were plenty of horses. The best mountain ponies he 
ever had in hU life were the Tibetan porriee. They got a cerMin number 
at preaeru, and they could get many more If the TibeUns from the intaribr 
were allowed to bring them without restriction. He had paid as much as 
sea Tupeei tor riw Tibewn pony. The Tibeua from whom he had bought 
fr said he had to bring it carrying nothing for perhaps twenty or thirty days’ 
Jbeniey. If U was once allowed to briog goods down they wooM have 
nde widi tlM Tibetans. SVhat had stopped trade was the determioftion 
♦f the larou aad the Chinese not to let us compete with them. The 
Istmas were like tbe priests in the Roman States 3C0 years ago, They 
thought everything in the co'uutry ought to belong to themselves ; they cook 
the cleverest lad out of every ftmily into thrfr'lamaferiea Nothing like 
free trade was altered unless the lamas had all ihe proflu. Many ilinei 
be hart heard Tihecan traders who were able 10 talk Hindustani say thatff 
they could gertid of the priests they would be like brothers. He bntijdly 
confirmed what Captain O’Coimor said, that the obefacle to free inw- 
eouree with tbe Tibeuss was the existing system. He thought that, tbougtt 
they were outwardly good friends, they were only good friends as lotJg al 
they cottM keep otfr lubjecis out ol the country. Still, he believed d*t,lf 
she matter wefeooc lost sight of, there would be a possibility Of expbrtTng* 
large qusaitity of HimalayaTi tea,%Wch was enormously sopertor » wUaf 
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could be bought it present in Tibet. He remembered having a parcel of 
tea given to him b; the then lUja of Sikkim. Ke shoired It to the 
manager of a tea plantation, who said that if he made tea like that he 
would expect to get the sack by telegram. (Laughter.) Anybody who 
knew the way it wai made would underiiand the point of that. If they 
could send to Tibet tea which was worth three or four annat a pound at 
Darjilingi which would hardly pay freight and chargei home, it would be of 
enormoua advantage to struggling lea-plaoters. Wjrh regard to the Quality of 
wool, he might say that much of It was so dirty and full of impurities that 
until cleaned It would not compare with English wool ^ but he had a blanket 
which he had had In constant use since 1870 made of Tibetan wool, woven 
Id nlne*inch strips sewn together, and that blanket wee still perfectly good, 
and much softer and pleasanter to the touch than the average English 
blanket. He had shown it ac a lecture which be had beea asked to give 
at Bradford after the withdrawal of the Macaulay Mlssioo of tBSd, and it 
had been pronounced by experts there to be SQUal to best Cheviot wuoL 
That was sufficieut testimony as to the value of Tibetan wool. (A|> 
plauae.) 

LisutbnavT'Colonel Igoulden uid he would like to make a few 
remarks, as he took part in the late Expedition to Tibet as Chief Staff 
Officer, and was also on the Sikkim Expedidou to those parts as long ago 
as 1888, siDce which time be had beea frequently on the Tibetan frootlex 
to one af^ir or another. He thought the chief difficulty regarding trade 
in Tibet, as had already been remarked, was principally the obstruction by 
the Chinese, end also to a lesser extent that of the lamas. As long as the 
Cbicese held all the outlets of the pnodpal trade routes into India they 
would keep trade, especially tea, from coming into Tibet as much as 
possible, in order to prevent competition with Chinese tea so largely coo- 
sumed In Tibet. There was no doubt that there was a tremendous opening 
for trade ki Tibet as regards tea and goods of all sorts and descriptions. 
With regard to the exports from Tibet, in addition to wool and borax 
there were undoubtedly large gold-bearing areas which would be developed 
later os. The gold was generally to be found in places which were most 
difficult of access, but a considerable part of Western Tibet hed been worked 
for ages. There were pits all over the place showing the workings of th« 
gold-diggers. The gold-diggings were of the most crude desciiptioo^ bat 
if they were ever worked in a eejentiftc way, or the original source of tb« 
gold was found, ei it probably would be at some day. he believed k sot 
improbable that Tibet would be the great goldproduciag country of the 
future. When the expedition was on its way back from Tibet in 1904 they 
took the trouble to make a rough survey of tba route from Pbari to India 
with a view to making a railway to Tibet. It was found that there was 00 
insurtnouctable obstacle to nvakiog a road with a good gradient whicts 
could take alight railway from the plains of India to Pbari which would 
avoid the Jelepla Pass. The route had since been surveyed by the Indisa 
Government, and he believed they bad plans of it. Whether it would ev« 
be made or not remains to be seen- There were other roads into Ttbea 
through Bhutan wbicb were just as easy and quite feasible. As recently 
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at last week he had recei7ed a letter ftom the Maharajah o( Bhutan asking 
him to come and visit hii country; he had struck up a great friendship ^nth 
him during the Tibet Expedition, and the Maharajah had repeatedly asked 
him to come and see hli country, which he was very anxious to develop. 
Bhutan was a country capable of very great development, and the Bhutanese 
were very anxious to improve tlieir courttry, and wanted someone out there 
to help them to do it, The puses Bhutan into Tibet were to the 
south of Lhasa. There were several of them, end they were eaaier r<ally 
than the passes from India. It was difficult for ui to know the exact 
amount of tnde that went into Tibet, because tnoit of the trade In Tibet 
wea carried on by the Sepaulese. 'I'hey )tad the trade of Tibet alruoit 
entirely in their bands. There were hundreds of them In Lhasa, and there 
were many of them at Gyanise and Shigaise. The greater part of the trade 
that went into Tibet passed through Nepaul. There was also a large trade 
between Bhutan and Tibet With a really good road leading to the heart 
of Tibet front India, either through Sikkim or Bhutan, a big trade would 
be developed. It would well repay the cost. If the road were made, he 
thought that trade was bound to follow along it, noiwiihstaoding the 
obstruction of the Chinese and the lamas. The Chinese were the people 
they would have the most difficulty with. If it were not for the Chinese 
trade would go on very fast, because the lamas would not be able to 
slop it. 

Ma. J. D. Rees, said that he had not tbe claim to address the meet' 
tog which the other speakers had, but he wished to say a few words owing to 
tbe remarks of ortt of tbe speakers as to tbe enterprise, or rather, want of 
enterprise, of the Government. At such meetings aa this there was ooe 
thing which wu not takeo into aeconot which always bad to be taken into 
account in the House of Coomooa—the temper of that House. They 
knew that the present Govenunem and the late Government were 0/ one 
mind with regard to the settlement of the Tibet quesdon; at any rate that 
the Liberals loll owed the Tory lead. They had noticed how succesi^l 
the preaerK Secretary of Sute bad been in dealing with Indian nMittrt, 
and bo thought they might rest assured that wisdom aad diranesa would 
inform all his acts tod deeda As to tbe trade routes, It eeemod to bim 
that if eboy were to pay, as they did pay, tbe Border Tribes on the A^ao 
to keep tho panes open, with extremely little return oo their part, h« could 
not see why U would not be equally good policy and equally permissible to 
provide funds to Improve the roads into Tibet; but it must be done oa 
a purely trade basis. That was the way to get things through the House 
of Commons, though in such a case as this its leave would not be required. 
He could not help remarking that there had been a divislOD since he bad 
been a member of Barliaoeot upoo a question on which the Secteury of 
State for India and the Government would have been defeated had it aot 
been that the Oppoeition had stood for the right with the right-minded 
section of the Liberals. These were not party questions. India was ou> 
aide party, and all should unite in assistbg ihe India Office aod tbe 
Govemmeut of India. With regard to Indian tea, he sincerely hoped 
that they woold get as much of it as possible into this country, because 
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ev«a tbo poorftn Indian wsu ioiinitely better than th« poorest China lea, 
with which the; had lately been swamped lately to the detriment of the 
interiors of the people of this country. (Laughter.) They wanted to keep 
that loW'ClaH China tea out, and get nothing but Indian tea. He was right 
io aaying that the supply of China tea was rather on the increase. Just of 
late, though, of course, over a series of years the contrary was the case. 
Thao with regard to wool, the gentleman who kne* the country so well 
had compared the Tibetan wool with the English wool very much to the 
advantage of the wool of Tibet; but if he had only used Welsh wool instead 
of SngMih wool he would have been unable to give the preference to the 
Aaiitie product. 

COLOKEL C. E. Vats said (hat what they had heard from the lecturer 
and the various speakers showed conclusively how very important the trade 
of Tibet was, and what great possibilities there were with regard to that 
trade in the future. All they had heard that afternoon could only make 
them regret more and more the serious manner in which the country bad 
beeo hampered in Its relations with Tibet by the Convention lately entered 
into with Rossia regarding that coontry. After what they had heard from 
Mr. Elves and Colonel Iggulden, it was clear that a terrible mistake had 
been made in restoring Tibet to Chine. Tibet had, by the Convention, 
been definitely replaced under the Proiecionete of China, which cotmtry 
it had ceased to be dependent 00; and this uncalled-for and gratuitous 
resioradoa of Tibet to Chitva was clearly operating cocntbercially mudh to 
oiir disadvantage* 

As to what bad been said about the necessity for improvement of the 
roads into Tibet, it was clear from Captain O’ConDor's letter, which 
'Me. Black had given at the end of bis paper, that there was nothing to 
^veot this being done, and they could only trust that every endeavour 
would ba made to carry ouc the work as quickly as possible. Why it had 
oot been done long ago he could not think. 

As CO the impediments that were being thrown in the way cf our trade 
with Tibet by the Chinese, especially a* regards tea, we bad given the 
Chinese Government cur full support io regard to the opium trade at 
much loss to ourselves, and without any return, and it vras time now that 
presiare should be brought to bear upon the Chinese, and that in return 
ibrourdiiinterested help in the opium question, the Chinese ahooM be 
caMad opon to give us some help by withdrawing all obstaclee on their pan 
jtt the development of our trade between India and Tiber. 

Oo che Bkotton of the Chair man*, carried byacclamition, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 

81s AJsvtrcii& T. Aftvrau. who pmposed a vote of thanks to the 
ChauaaD>^T«iAarked that they were greatly indebted ro him for taking the 
chair, fs epsce of <leinands for his presence elsewhere. (Loud applauee.) 

The Chairman hiving thanked the meeting, the proceedings termlmind. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES, AND NEWS. 

THE ANGI.O-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 

SiK, 

The Anglo-Russian Convention is now an accepted 
fact. It has passed through the phases of PaHiamencaty 
debate and journalistic discussion. The Chancelleries of 
Europe have, each from the standpoints of their own 
Interest, passed it in review. It has taken Its definite place 
among the treaties with which the civilized world has to 
reckon. 

Contributors to your J^wtew, in January and April last, 
have discussed the influence of this Convention on the 
political and commercial position of Great Britain in Persia, 
Turkey in Asia, Afghanistan, and Tibet. The same topic 
has been freely handled in Parliament and In 'the Press. 
The point, however, which neither official expert ndr 
Parliamentary debater, nor journaiiscic critic has placed in 
a clear light is how the govemments and peoples of the four 
Asiatic countries above-named regard the provisions Of this 
Convention. I make no pretension to pose as the Inter- 
preter of the views of these countries. I can only say that, 
were [.monarch or citizen of any one of diem, 1 should resent 
and lay myself out to thwart its provisions. 1 do dbt doubt 
that there.are foreign Governments and foreign Minlszera 
who, in the fervour of their patriotism, picture eke dismediber- 
ment and partition of the British Empire; and dreain, as 
Eharaoh dreamed, of the delicious deglutition of the fat by 
this bean. But the savour of this feasc of imagination is 
kept foe the privacy of the Inner chamber of their braini 
They may look at London with the eyes of Marshal BlUched 
but they cacctot' blurt out, *‘What a lovely place to lootff 
Tl)e liberties which European Powers may not. take 
with each other, they may, it seems, cake with the# 
tyAsiatic neighbours.” Tine only can show how teTVtd 
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in what manner the Anglo-Russian Convention will influence 
the destinies of Persia, Turkey in Asia, Afghanistan, and 
Tibet. The Amir of Afghanistan has so far ignored it Ij> 
his silence^ coincident with the Momand outbreak, some 
discern an ominous signiflcance. I cannot myself discern 
sufficient grounds for this suspicion. 

It is more to the point to consider it.s effect on the 
Asiatic policy of Germany. It is some years-—fifteen or 
more—since I first met the gentleman who is now, I 
be!ieve> German ConsuhCeneral at Baghdad. At the time 
I regarded him as an accomplished dilettante. I have not 
forgotten the interesting conversations that I had with 
him on the Messagerles Maritlmes steamer from Karachi 
to Marseilles ; though those conversations turned rather 
on Russian intrigue and British ineptitude than on 
German ambitions. It was not till ten or twelve years 
later chat the fact forced itself upon me that Germany had 
become a serious competitor with Russia and England in 
“the Railway Race to the Persian Gulf" (vuU Emp%r$ 
Revitw for January, 1902). I think chat there are some 
grounds for believing that a mutual apprehension of German 
aims has, in part, moved the two signatory Powers to come 
CO an understanding regarding the independent territories 
situated between their respective possessions in Asia. 
1 read, therefore, with close attention the statement made 
in the Reichstag, on March 24, by Herr von Schftn, the 
German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. As reported 
by Reuterj I And the following statements signiflcaot and 
worthy of note: 

“The Treaty does not extend to the Persian Gulf. Both 
the contracting parties have taken good care not to intrude 
upon the rights of third parties. . . . Russia and England 
have repeatedly, in the most loyal manner, assured us that 
the rights and duties of others* are not affected. ... Of 
recent years increasing interest in Persia had made itself 
felt in circles concerned with the import trade to Persia 
promoted by <he establishment of direct sceamsbip com- 
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municatlon from Hamburg to the ports of the Persian Gulf. 
There is also the question of the founding of a German 
Chamber of Commerce at Teheran or some other Persian 
city. Our Commercial Attach^ in Constantinople has sent 
home a study of the economic conditions prevailing in 
Persia, I should like to pause a moment here, I now 
come to the Baghdad Railway, and wish to emphasize this 
pause to show that no connection whatever exists between 
the Anglo'Russian agreement and the Baghdad Railway, 
That is not only our view, but also that of Great Britain 
and Russia* as both Governments have repeatedly and in 
the most loyal manner assured us, at the same time declar¬ 
ing that on every occasion when a question of interest for 
Germany arose between them* their Governments would 
not negotiate further without an exchange of view's with us/* 
1 believe myself that, although the Government of 
Germany may maintain that there is no connection between 
the Anglo-Russtan Convention and the Baghdad Railway, 
circumstances will inevitably bring about that connection. 
It is the opinion of great strategists and statesmen of to-day 
that a rival Power in the Persian Gulf is a danger to our 
Indian Empire. It is certain that British commercial 
interests in the Persian Gulf* on the waterway from the 
mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab to Baghdad* and throughout 
the southern half of Persia, will suffer from German 
competition fostered by the Baghdad Railway, by steamers 
plying between Hamburg and the ports of the Persian Gulf, 
and by the German Chamber of Conjmerce in Persia, The 
resuscitated fertility and wealth of Mesopotamia must hod 
tu chief outlet through the ports of the Persian Gulf. A 
sharp conflict between British and German interests in that 
quarter is but a question of time. Hitherto we have 
regarded Russia as the one Power that menaces our Indiso 
frontier. It is practically certain that Germany will also in 
time aseume that position. She is pushing her way in 
Asia Minor, in Syria* in Turkish Arabia, and in £as( 
A^ica. Her commerce and consequent power i$ steadily 
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growing in the Far East; she is, in fact, at the present 
moment the chief commercial rival of Great Britain, and 
the Persian Gdf Is more within her reach than in that 
of Russia. As Herr von Schon stated, the Baghdad Rail¬ 
way is supported by German, French, Austrian, Italian, 
Swiss, and Turkish capital, and is being constructed under 
German direction. £ ngland and Russia alone,' ef £ ufopean 
Powers, stand aloof from it, They have the most to 
apprehend from it. It traverses the schemes of Russia and 
threatens the tranquillity of India. 

It is noteworthy that the Convention contains nn^refer- 
ence to the Indo-European Telegraph, which is controlled 
from die India Oi^ce and traverse Persia. 

Your, obedient servant, 

A. C. Yate. 

May ^ _ 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN ON INDIAN 
PLANTATIONS. 

Sir, 

On several occasions in the pages of this Review I 
h8v% had occasion to record the steps which have been 
taken by the Governments of India and Ceylon with a 
ww «> provide more adequate fecilities for the education 
of coolre 'children on plantations: The matter was first 
brought up by myself in this Cbuntry and in the East some 
iive years ago: and it is satisfactory to record that in 
Ceylon an Act came into force on January i of this year, 
by which planters are called upon to provide for the 
ternscular education of the children they employ between 
the age<''0(’^X and ten. Some interesting despatches on 
cha sut^ct were published in the Asiatic Quariotly Rtvuw 
for Tanoary, and, although the authorities have not 
furnished'ttie with copies of later reports with respect to 
Assam, the-summaty ^vefrin thI# Review in the issue for 
last January*' ofiCaptaic Kennedy's report shows pretty 
clearly what line of artiew is likely to be adopted. K a* ftdw 
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ia receipt of a letter sent by the direction of the Secretary of 
State for India, dated May 6 , which will supply your 
readers with the latest (nformaiion available : 

India Orrics, WKtrBHAi.1., London. 

SiK, 

I am directed to acknowled^^e the receipt of your 
letter of the 1 ith ultimo, on the subject of the education of 
coolie children In Assam, and to express regret chat no 
copies of any recent report on the subject are available for 
distribution. 

The Government of India attach considerable importance 
to the question, which has recently formed the subject of 
special enquiry, of improving the educational facilities in 
.the case of these children. They agree in the following 
recommendations, made by the officer deputed by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam to enquire i«to 
the existing condition of education upon the tea estates^, 
and accepted b)' the Local Government—namely: 

(a) That where the schools are not Government, or 
aided> schools, they should be entirely under the 
control of the managdh of ihe tea-gardens. 

(^) That the instruction to be imparted in all schools 

.1 ‘• ghodld he of the simplest character, and entirely 

in the vernacular. 

' >(r) That no fees should he charged, and t^aV'^accend* 
ance at the schools should not be compulsory. 

They consider it neoessary, in view of die elaNdcity and 
variation of detail requisite^ that the teachers should be 
selected mainly from employ da of the garden, and shat the 
decision as to the vernacular adopted in each school should^ 
be left to the manager. 

The educational inspecting staff of the province will be 
avaiUbk foe the inspection of Government schools, and 
for helping managers who nay seek advice, while ta the 
case of aided and unaided schools an annual 
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will be held for the fixing of capitation allowance and 
the giving of leaving certificates where required, and 
the schools will be occasionally visited by the District 
Officer. 

The Local Government, to whom is left the adoption of 
the measures sanctioned, have accepted a proposal that 
fifty additional Government lower primary schools should 
be established on tea-gardens, and it is understood that 
they are likely to adopt the Bengal system of grantS'ln-aid 
as a means of encouraging the establishment of more aided 
schools on estates. 

In conclusion, 1 am to observe chat the Secretary of 
State in Council and the Government of India are familiar 
with recent educational developments in Ceylon. It is 
0:)OSHjered (hat in Assam three types of school will be 
suited to the requirements of different localities—namely : 

(i) Government lower primary schools, managed and 
maintained entirely by Government; (2) aided schools, 
corresponding with the State-aided schools of Ceylon; (3) 
private schools, open to informal inspection, similar to the 
private unaided schools of Ceylon. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Colin Campbell. 


The Committee of the Overseas League have, I am glad 
to say, taken up this matter very actively, and it is inter¬ 
esting to note also that questions on the subject have 
recently been put in the House of Commons. In Justice to 
the Government of India it ia but fair to bear in mind chat 
these coolies belong to a very low strata of the population, 
and, M has been pointed out by Sir Henry Cotton, in the 
grades above them, such as the ordinary cul(iv 3 itor, 
primary education in India is still lamentably backward. 
The number children affected la, it is estimated, about 
two hundred and^ fifty thousand, of whom less than 
thousa n d attend school. ^ 


* 
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In conclusion, I may add that I shall feel greatly obliged 
if anyone who is interested in this particular question 
would be good enough to communicate with me at the 
offices of the Overseas League, Caxcon Hall, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. G. Wisz. 

THB PRESENT CONDITION OF THE INHAHITANTS OF 

ST. HELENA. 

In the report of the St. Helena Committee of last year, the 
chairman, the Hon. M. H. Hicks-Beach, with reference to 
the withdrawal of the troops from this historic place, states: 
“The community settled in the belief that so long as England 
retained her great military position in the world the perma* 
nent residents would have work to do. In good faith the 
people settled there and bred cattle and sheep for the needs 
of the military. Now, with the withdrawal of the troops, 
their position was sufficient to excite the sympathy and aid 
of everyone who cared for his fellow •citizens, The Govern¬ 
ment had not done enough. There were 3.500 people there 
In a state of absolute penury. Unless something could be* 
done they must starve to death. He did not believe that 
the Go^femment was opposed to doing what it could, but 
it remained for the public to make the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put his hand into the pockets of the State and 
grant more assistance.Also Mr. Pulton autes “ that 
before he went there he heard a great many reports ^ouc 
the island, but it was impossible for him to* have imagined, 
the miserable state of the great majority of the inhabitants. 
iWhen the garrison was withdrawn, all the produce became 
useless. The farmers had imported stock to improve the 
breeds and increase the herds, but now the cattk and the- 
sheep were roaming the island eating grass. With tbe^ 
exception of a few tradespeople in Jamestown there wa& 
no ’one to purchase. He thought it was the duty di the 
Mother Country to make some provision for her children. 
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Before flax could be grown profitably the question of tran¬ 
sport must be considered. The roads were impassable and 
neglected. The Government had done well by its grant, 
but he suggested that a further sum, to be spent in road¬ 
making and other public purposes, would be money well 
laid our.” 

In these deplorable circumstances the committee earnestly 
appeals for help on behalf of the residents of the island in 
their distress and suflering. Subscriptions may be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer. Mr. L C. Mellis, c.e., 264. Gresham 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.; or to the Secretary, 
Mr. A. G. Wise. Caxion Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


We have received the following letter from Mr, 
Pennington: 

AN OP£N LETTfTR TO MR. HERBERT BURROWS. 

Dear Mk. Burrows, , 

I write to you as a friend, on the strength of a very 
slight acquaintance at one of Dr, Stanton Coit's meetings, 
to say that I have read your paper on "The Problem of 
India"* with a great deal of interest and sympathy. India 
is indeed a most serious problem for England, and it mey 
'Well be, as Mr. Grant Duff used co say, that the attempt to 
govern India fropi England is the most gigantic blunder 
•ever committed by any nation. It would be altogether 
impossible without what may fairly be called the " loyal'' 
co-operation of an immense army of Indian assistants; a,nd 
|vhen you speak of the impassable gulf between the rulers 
and the ruled,” I think.you rather fail to app/eciste how 
.cordially, as a rule, we work together, and how vor,y 
independent the best of our Indian ofEcials are. True, 
they,are generally our subordinates, and you m^y think oq 
that acQ^unt that they are too much in fear qf ^s ^ 
be candid; but * that is. really a great mistake, 
though they a^e officials, they are none the 
* Published in J^dia qq X>ec«(iU«z.9o 
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<5/ the people, and quite eager to uphold the cause of their 
own people. You seem to me to misapprehend altogether 
the terms on which we up-country people live amongst the 
people when you say that ‘^not one Anglo-Indian oMcial 
in a hundred could possibly take an impartial view of the 
needs of the millions of the so*ca]1ed inferior races com¬ 
mitted to his charge/' I venture to say with some con¬ 
fidence that no decent district officer uver thinks of the 
people as an “inferior'' race, and I an\ sure that as a rule 
his main object in life la to gee as much justice and sym¬ 
pathy for the ryots as he possibly can. Depend upon* k, 
a good district officer—end there are more good than bad— 
identifies himself with the people of his district in a fashion 
it is, perhaps, difficult for an English official to understand.* 

Then you speak of broken pledges, and quote Lord 
Lytton as sufficient evidence that every Government of 
England and India since 1858 has broken the solemn 
promise of the Queen. I venture to say that his so-called 
candid confession is quite out of place, because, in &ct» 
there has been no such treachery as he imagined. The 
only promise that could be referred to was that to tht effect 
that natives of. India should be eligible co any office ia 
ladia hr which they might be qiiallhed, and ahoutd^roe be 
exduded.on account of colour, race, or religion, but a/wtys 
firmided that >such employment should be conaiiieni vfdk 
tJi 4 mwuUtnance ofBriluk supremacy. THie cOndiaiw waa 
expressly stated more than once at ih< time of the pro- 
olamatioaand 10x1835 ; and even 1 if it had. not been stated 
it must have> been inferred, because it is obvioua that aa 
long as India depends mainly on a .EufiOpean army the 
heti^ of the civil administration muse be chiefly Eogiish^ 
As a matter of fact, the Civil Service of India {aod evoy 
appointment in it) ia open every yearto Indians.as wellec 
English, and there is nothing to prevent.them from ouMtng; 

* Did'you ttt Mr. A. K. Coonelfs little speech on the subject at a 
B»eet)ng of the £est todis Aaocuiion, et which 1 reed s paper/ 

Review for October Im^ p. 5 ^ 9 }- '* - < 
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the English altogether, in which case it would be absolutely 
essential to alter the present system of recruitment. 

I am not going to pretend that the Government of India 
is faultless, but ! do say that it compares favourably with 
those of most countries,• and when you say that it is •' Idle 
to talk of the equity and morality of English rule in India ** 
I think you go a great deal too far, unless you mean that it 
is idle to speak of equity and morality in connection with 
any human government. 

Mr. John Morley can, no doubt, defend himself, but it is 
surely rather too rhetorical to charge him with flogging 
students for political offences. Are you quite sure that 
anyone in India was ever flogged for a political offence? 
1 doubt it very much; and, much as I am opposed to 
flowing as a punishment, I am not sure that Mr. Morley 
can be blamed for not at once repealing an Act which has 
been io force for over forty years, and is noe altogether 
inappropriate in the case of schoolboys who cake to 
assaulting the police. What is there contrary to the 
Queen 5 proclamation in such a punishment ? 

Nothing in your paper surprises me more chan your 
assertion that the figures, statements, and arguments of 
Mr. Hyndman had not only remained unanswered, but had 
been over and over ^ain admitted by the officials them- 
selvca, I was under the impression that every official who 
had taicen the trouble had at lease challenged both his facts 
and his arguments (I even flattered myself that I had 
disposed of him some years ago in the Ethical Revuw, or 
whatever it was called 1 ), and as you only quote Sir Charles 
ElhoCfand Sir William Hunter as witnesses in his favour, 

I conclude there are no others. What, then, does (heir 
corroboration amount to ? Simply chat a proportion of the 
people, ranging from 20 co 50 per cent, (a very rough 
estimate^ go through life on insufficient food, a fact chat is 
dreadful enough, but no proof ebat the country is being 

* See & p&per by Mn Howard Campbell, (b« miaalooary, wbo boldly 
pnxlai mt himaelf a Soci^lst, and bM apeot tweDcy years amoagst the pec^;>^ 
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drained of its very heart and life," as you say, by the 
“ export of food and wealth.” As you know, it is estimated 
on more careful data than any at the disposal of Sir Charles 
Elliott^ that about 30 percent, of the people in this wealthy 
oountry go through life on insufficient food, and that about 
<0 per cent, are so hopelessly impoverished that we have 
to spend fourteen millions a year in feeding them, Would 
you prohibit the export of grain ? You say that under 
native rule enormous works of irrigation were carried on, 
and stores of food were laid up to meet distress in bad 
years, but you must be aware that, admirable as were the 
irrigation works carried out in former days, they have no 
claim to be called “ enormous" when compared with the 
really gigantic works carried out by Sir Arthur Cotton and 
his successors in the last sixty or seventy years. Nor was 
there ever a time in the history of India when such an 
immense area was completely protected from famine as 
aow. It seems to me unfair and disingenuous to ignore 
these facts for the defence. As 10 the storage of grain so 
much advocated by that true friend of India, Sir WilliafU 
Wedderburn, I must say that it seems to me thac the 
circumstances of India have been entirely changed by 
railways and other means of communication. As Sir 
William himself always says, there is never now a famine 
of food, but only of money or credit to buy it. It is a 
that railways mitigate the mortality from famine by bringing 
food from places where it is abundant to places m tbe grif> 
cf famine ; in former days there might be abundan« fo a 
place only 100 miles from a famine area, but no possibility 
of saving the Uvea of chose affected. Grain might even 
rot on the ground in one part of India while famine was 
raging in another for want of transport and means of 
communication. If you had known India even forty-ft-re 
years ago, as i did, you would appreciate the improvemewt 
in communications and the incalculable difference ro^ 
and railways have made. When you compare the statistics 
mortality in pre- and post-railway times, you must mSke 
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some allowances for the inaccuracy of old accounts. It 
was not till quite recent times that it was thought possible 
to cope with famines at all, and probable enough that no 
one in pre-BrIcish days thought it worth while to attempt 
to count those that died. Nothing so horrible as the 
Gunedr famine in 1833, with its ghastly tale of corpses 
whitening all the road to Nellore (my first district), is 
possible in these days, thanks mainly to the railways. 

I wonder what authority you have for saying that the 
British Government " exact the tax before the crops aie 
cut"? 1 don't think it is so in Madras. After your 
description of the *'ghastly and vicious circle ending in 
famine and death/’ isn t it somewhat remarkable that the 
population increases at a rate that is often alarming, and 
<hat in the last great famine the increase was much greater 
in British India than in the Native States? 

After all, our government is, no doubt, far too expensive 
for the country, and it w a question, as you say, whether 
India does not pay too dearly for insurance against external 
atuck and internal disturbance. No doubt, also, it is for 
the people themselves to decide in the last resort whether 
they-wish us to remain or not; but as it would be infinitely 
more difficult for us to get out of India than it was to get 
in, u seems impossible for us to leave at present unless we 
ftre turned out, and this you candidly admit. What, how¬ 
ever, is the good of making what would certainly look like 
hypocritical declarations that we only hold India until '^ihc 
people are ready to take over charge No one at present 
can see any prospect of such an event, and I much prefer 
Mr. Moriey'a honest admission that, as far as he can 8ee> 
there is no prospect of Home Rule in India. 

However difficult the task may be, we are oommiited to 
the gonrsrnmeni of India, whether we like tc or not, and all 
we can do is to infeise as much ethical priociple* into jout 
system as possible. So far I entirdy agree with you. < 

Yours very truly, ■ 

J. B. PBNNlttffrOtf.J . 
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William Bi-vckwood and Sons ; Edinburgh 
AND London. 

I. The AfattAis of Hindustan^ by David Fkaser; If all 
books of travel were like ihU one, of which sve do not pre¬ 
tend to give more than a bare account, they wotJid be a 
more delightful class of books than they are at present. 
Mr. Fraser has peacefully traversed most of the lands 
from the Frontier to Persia, and has described them with 
his usual intelligence and skill. From Sikkim he entered 
Tibet, and his accounts of that table-land are admirable. 
He was much struck with the signs of former prosperity^ 
and the obvious falling off of the population and culture 
since Lamaism has waxed strong. The beautiful Kulu 
Valley (of which he gives pliotographs which, alas ! do not 
come up to his descriptions of the scenery) next claimed 
his attention; Lahoul and Zanskar—that “paradise f6r 
women''—and then Leb are noticed. We read of his 
difficulties and dangers from die glaciers and the Karako¬ 
ram’ Pass when entering Chinese' Toi*fcestaa. Khotan is 
welt described, and the difference between the present 
tumble-down town and the fine capital of Fa’hien duly 
Botic^. Yarkand was next reached, and then Kashgar, 
where the traveller was the guest of the powerful Briti^ 
Agent, Mr. Macartney. Interesting chapters are given 
about the Turkomans, their pre-Buddhistic antiquities and 
history, and their condition under Chinese rule, includnig 
the recent abolition of slavery. Russian territory was 
entered with difficulty, but, once in it, Mr. Fraser was noil 
badly used, save in the matter of taking photographs. He 
pays Russian courage a high tribute, and believes In a greab 
future for their* race, and specially notices their tolerance to 
their less civilised fellow-subjects. In fact, he says, “Russia, 
and England at present are firmly seated in the Orient f 
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Russia more or less at home, England as an exotic/* His 
visit to Meshed and his journey through Persia to Teheran 
ended his travels, and excellent chapters on the economic 
problem, the Caspian Littoral, and on Russia and Britain In 
Central Asia, complete this well-illustrated and valuable 
book.—A. F. S- 

1. In the Footsteps oj Mano Polo ,• Being the Account 
0/ a Journey Overland from Simla to Pekin, by Major 
Clarbkcs Dalrymplb Bruce, late commanding the 
Chinese Regiment of Infantry. Major Bruce had had, 
before setting out upon his eventful and interesting journey, 
the advantage of several years* residence in Wei-hai-wei 
and the regions near it, so that he was able to approach his 
subject with a certain amount of stiffening in the shape of 
first-hand Chinese knowledge. It is only by travellers 
licence that the title given to his book can be applied to a 
route not more than a good third of which was traversed by 
Marco Polo: the portion from Leh to Polu, passing through 
a bleak and almost uninhabited corner of Western Tibet, 
seems to be nearly the same (barring Karakoram), except 
that it is in the reverse direction, as that described by 
‘Mr. Crosby, whose “sentimental journey" was noticed 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1906, 
pp. 197-200; whilst Dr. Stein has already thoroughly 
discussed all the obscure points in connection with Kiria, 
Piroo, Utun-tati, and so on. The chief merit of Major 
Bruce’s, work lies in its frank and comparatively artless 
^criptiona of Tibetan, Turki, and Chinese life, as he 
actually saw it from day to day, with a special eye upon 
fl^ppfCunities for sport. The historical portions present little, 
if anything, chat is new, and there is, moreover, considerable 
looseness. For instance, Chang Kian (p. 93), or Chang 
Cb’ten (p. roi), never made any allusion to Buddhism, which 
did oot first enter China from “our great Asiatic depen¬ 
dency “ (p, a03), but by way of Bactria. The Tian-shaa 
“ Pei-su (p. X99) should be “ Pei-lu,*' and ‘‘ Llemi ” 
(p, 202) should be '‘Shensi”; nor was the ongiwd home 
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of the Uei-chi or Yueh-ch'i "between Khotan and China” 
(p. 93), nor that of the Turks “In the vicinity of the Altai 
Mountains” (p. 96), but both were very much in the same 
place— i. 4 ., in the neighbourhood of Shan-tan, the ram* 
shackle old town Major Bruce himself visited (p. 259); nor 
did the Mongol conquest begin in a.o. 950 (p< 94), unless 
we are to consider the Khiuns or Cathayans (p, 356) as 
Mongols, which they were not, and which Major Bruce 
himself never suggests they were ; as a matter of fact, the 
Cathayans (the modern Solons) were ousted by the 
NUch^ns, or early Manchus, and the NUchins were ousted, 
in turn, by the Mongols, about a.i>. laoo. Again, Fah 
Hien left China in a.d. 399, and returned after hfeeen years’ 
travel; whilst Hiuen Tsang left in a.d, 629, and returned 
after seventeen years’ travel, neither of them being “ as 
long ago as the fifth century,” or coming anywhere near it, 
not even touching that century (p. 103). Major Bruce, it 
is true, makes no claim to special knowledge, but, none the 
less, it must be pointed out that inaccuracies of thU kind at 
once leave their hall-mark on the value of the book. In the 
same way, the sketch of ancient history (p. 3r5) is of very 
mediocre value, whilst Pauthier's wild remark (quoted on 
p. 204) that " people from India passed into Shensi more 
than 1,900 years before our era, and at chat time founded a 
fiOice named Tsln,” (a downright nonsense. 

Notwithstanding, Major Bruce’s book U eminently read¬ 
able, and perhaps the most valuable and novel part of it Is 
the careful deecription of the loess country, which the enter¬ 
prising author studies on the spot by the light of Richt^ 
hofen’s masterly analysis. It was fortunate that the 
travellers, on reaching Lan-chou Fu, decided for the rarely 
trodden northern route by way of King-yang and Fu Chou 
to T'ai-ytiao Fu. Particular mention must be made of the 
photographic reproductions, which are excellent, and ve^ 
characteristic. The Urge map, or route-chart, at the end is 
decidedly valuable, but the less said about the iodex the 
better; it is astoaishlng how few authors will seedethem- 
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selves down to the laborious but meritorious and supremely 
useful work of providing a thoroughly efficient index, with¬ 
out which the best of books Is apt to lose half its permanent 
value as a work of reference. The spelling of proper names 
is almost as irregular as with Mr, Crosby ; there seems to 
be a fatality, positive and negative, about the Chinese final 
“g li\ foreign hands, like that about the Initial h” in the 
mouths of the ‘Mower orders" of England. I'or Hsin^ 
chlang and T'wfi-hwang Major Bruce perslscrnlly writen 
Hting^x^A T^ung, whilst for 6 '/ 4 ««/'*kIng he has C 4 ««-klng. 
The “ Tiafig Ho" (Danga River) of p. arp is probably a 
mlsprinc for 7 'flj^. If Major Bruce had succeeded in get¬ 
ting some specialist, fairly acquainted with Chinese litera¬ 
ture, to go through his book for him previous to printing It, 
things would have been much better,—E. H. Parker. 

Camuridge : The University Prms- 
; 3^ Crusaders in the EasC, by W- B, StevbnSON, M. A. 
The author has done good work by pointing out in this 
^ort but valuable book of under four hundred pages that 
the Jpopular conception of the Crusades is wrong. After 
the First Crusade, there was not a number of descents 
orf rfie Bast'which could be differentiated, unless somewhat 
arbitrarily, but a continual stream of Western strength 
flowing eastwards. Each Crusade tried anew to infuse new 
force into the moribund kingdoms and principalities which 
ttse 'First Crusade had left, and to do Ineffectual battle 
agumst the growing strength of the Moslem power. During 
the two centuries covered bf the Crusades, the chief aeqai- 
sittoni of territory were made, during the first expedition, 
The Creek Emperor, who summoned the Latins to his aid, 
and the Pope, who called them to deliver the Holy Places, 
had liede co^do with the formation of the Latin kingdoms in 
Palestine, which owed cheir foundation chiefly to the desire 
of thelT French or Norman princes for advancement. Aftdr 
that the Moslem reacsion began, and the Latins had to'fidl 
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back on defensive tactics; and though Cru&ade after Crusade 
was sent out from the West in the thirteenth century, they 
accomplished remarkably little, while the Christian princes, 
having differing interests, were never at one in policy. To 
this and their inherent weakness, and not to degeneracy, 
the writer attributes their final decline, and he supports his 
thesis with an admirable historical account, citing many 
Eastern authoriiies.—A, F, S. 

The Claremook Press; Oxford. 

4. Studies of ike Meduine of Ancnni India. Parti., Oste¬ 
ology, or tke Bones of Ike Human Body, by A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle, c.le., late Principal, Calcutta Mad rasa, 1907. 
The object of this treatise is to exhibit the anatomical know* 
ledge disclosed in the works of the earliest medical writers of 
India, probably in the sixth century before the Christian 
era. The author discusses the Interesting question of the 
relation of the medicine of the Indians to that of the Greeks, 
‘'The possibility, at least, of a dependence of either on the 
other cannot well bq d^ied wheq we kiiow as SD'hiscprioel 
fact that two Greek pl^rsiciaoBi Kcesfaa, 4bou(' 400 
^egasthenes, about 500 s.c., visited or resided in Northern 
Ipdia.’;, '* Another object of the present treatise k to* 
viodicace the trufi form of the osceological summaries of 
Cbaraka and Su’sruta,'' which he does with great abilii^ 
aqd resefreb There are many useful and i<uerooting 
illustrations, agd a full index. 


Chapuak a^d Hall; Lotfoo^f. 

•5. Ancient China SimpHfied, by' Edward Hx^fVk 
Pawtsr. This book, of which only advanced copies ard 
as yet available; is written in a novel style, the special object 
of the Innovation being fo prevent a fbefihg Of tediodsneB^^ 
in the reading of an obscure subject. There aic 
seven short chapter^ so arranged that persons unfaiailiof 
whh Chinese'proper'nafftw are gradually led «p 
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stages to the few absolutely essential ones. On the other 
hand, the thread of the main narrative is broken frequently, 
so that new ideas may be introduced, and new aspects of 
the drama presented by way of enlivening a narrative only 
too apt to pall if coo prosily told. There are nine simple 
maps, each containing an irreducible minimum of place* 
names, and each illustrating the particular political situation 
under review. The index, which is a full one, contains 
almosc every word and idea used in the text which is likely 
to create a passing impression on the general reader's mind, 
so that frequent cross-references may be rapidly made to 
refresh the memory. The contents or chapter list and 
digest contains, in condensed form, on the average, about 
5 per cent, of the total text of each chapter, and there is 
besides an Explanatory Introduction, and also an Aid to 
Memory page, with separate lists of the chief places and 
persons mentioned. _ 

Chicago Universitv Prbss- 

6 . Oid Testament and Semitic Studies, in Memory of 
William Rainey Harper, ediied by Robert Francis Harper, 
Ffoe^eis Brown, and George Foot Moore. Two vols. 

The two volumes under review reflect great credit on 
che Chicago University, They contain works of real 
scientific value, and of equally remarkable typography. 
We find studies on the Old Testament of Toy, Briggs, 
Moore, etc., on numerous and varied subjects: Isaiah xl. 4 xii. 
the name ''Jahveh,"the rhythmical poetry of the old Hebrews, 
the pre-existence of the soul in the Book of Wisdom and 
in the rabbinical writings, the Book of Esther, Esdraa, 
Nehemkh. etc., There are Aramssan, Assyrian, and Arabic 
scudieir^i./., a hymn to the Goddess Bau (Dyneley Prince), 
the cylinder and cone seals in the Museum of tbe Hermitage, 
Sc. Petersburg (Hayes Ward), Dhimmis and Moslems ia 
Egypt (GottheiL), etc Studies on the Old Testament, 
however, predominate. We draw the reader's attention to 
several Memoirs of particular interest—for instaoce: *‘Ao 
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Omen Scho*^! Text" (Jaatrow), "The Origin of Some Cunei¬ 
form Signs" (Barton), “Critical Nous on Esther' (Haupt), 
etc. h is with great pleasure that I have gone through 
the pages of these two volumes. They remind me of the 
very warm reception that the University of Chicago gave 
me last year, and the names of the numerous fellow* 
labourers of this work have brought back to my mind the 
friendly and cordial reception that I received at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, Harvard, Columbia, Bryn Mawr 
College, and at the institutions of high instruction in the 
United States and in Canada.— Edward Montet. 


Harper and Brotoers ; 45. Albemarle Street, 
London, W.. and New York. 

7. Between the Twili^kt: Being SiudUs of Indian 
Women, by One of Themselves, by Cornelia Sorabji. In 
the preface it is stated that "in the language of the zenana 
there are two twilights—when the sun drops into the sea, 
and when he splashes up scars for spray— union, that 
is, of earth and sun, and again of light and darkness." 
The authoress, as none but one brought up from infancy 
in the senana, could give to the outsider such, as this 
interesting volume gives, an insight into the teaching and 
social habits of the inmates of the zenana. The volume is 
well written, and the stories are both picturesque and 
interesting. There is a short glossary of certain terms 
used by the authoress. The reader may judge as to the 
author's style from her description of the Indian wife. She 
says ; “ Take the Indian wife. Was there ever the world 
over a like conception of the married sute ? Chief priestess 
of her husband, whom to serve is her religion and her 
delight. One with him in the economy of the household, 
certainly, but moving in a plane far below him for all other 
purposes—religious, mental, social; gentle and adoring* 
but incapable of participation in the larger interests of his 
Ufe, incapable of participation even in his games. , , . 
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“‘We are richer,’ ‘We ere poorer'—that the bounds of 
a joint intelligence- To please his mother, whose chief 
handmaiden she is Id things domestic, and to bring him 
a son—these her two ambitions; but the latter chiefly, for 
ttvthe mother of a son will a husband forgive even wrangles 
in the house-place. 

“ Oh, the worshipping of gods, the consultings of oracles, 
the stealthy working of charms to this end I And If the 
gods prove gracious, proud indeed is the little lady, 
a creature of good omen, 0 being to be welcomed at feasts, 
to be Invoked by the childless. No longer is she a failure; 
even widowhood would leave her with the chastened halo 
of chat son who is worthy to offer sacrifices. 

“Such an attitude of mind may seem irrational to the 
alien, but it should be remembered that the whole idea 
0/ marriage in the East revolves sknply on the oonception 
of life; a community of interests, companionship—these 
never enter into the general calculation, Nor is this 
strange when one reflects on how large a place life must 
fill in the thoughts of a people believing in reincarnation. 
As a life bringer alone has a woman her place in the 
wAeme of Hindu philosophy, For life and religion are 
tnextrreable in the loom of time, and woman never did 
have.4 Vedic value. 

“ Look at her, then, our little Hindu type of wifehood- 
gentle, submissive, a perfect house*mistress, moving softly 
about the women’s domain, 'the inside.’ Up with the 
dawn, she baches and worships—worships her own special 
godling,' and tends her sacred plant, then draw a from some 
anceatralwcll the water for the household needs, scorning 
no domestic duty. A picture good to see is she on these 
occawotw, her pretty red draperies girt out of harm's way 
while ahe heaves .aloft the shortening rope with- subtle 
grace. Mark the poise of head, the turn of slender wrist 
as the first shafts of dayilght strike brilliance from my«io 
amulet or jewelled armlbi. Further domesticities occupy 
the day, widj, perchance,-a little gossip in the 
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ere the evening meal brings fresh need for a skilful house¬ 
mother. She waits upon her husband while he feeds : 
silent in his presence, with downcast eyes, to look him in 
the face were bold indeed. Perhaps he talks to her of 
village or family interests: she would not think U strange 
did he not. 

‘'The boy! Ah yes. he Is a tie. Encouraged by her 
husband, she will quote his sayings or boast his feats and 
felgnings. But there is no evening homedife, as in the 
land across the seas. After feeding, the man seeks his 
men companions, with their talk or cheir gambling. ^ So, 
watch the little lady clean her pots and hie her safe to bed, 
concent." 


Longmans, Green ano Co.; London, New York, 
Bombay, and Calcutta. 

8 . India and the Empire: A Consideration of the 
Tariff ProbUm, by M. de P. Webb, c-l-E., with an Intrw 
ductlon by Sir Edward F. G. Law, e.c.m. 0-, ic.csij;, late 
Finance Minister of the Govecnmenc.ef India. That able 
economist, from hh wide eKperrectee/as >«Chaifrnan-«i^ . cha 
Keracbi Chamber of Comamce, and as having been the 
i;epre«encatlve on chose occasions in London, M dm real, 
aad Calcutta at eonferences of Chambers of Gommercs'of 
the Entpire and of India, is eminently quailhed to support 
polky of Preferential Tariffs, especially with respect'to 
India, He. dedicated his work to Mr; Cbambedain,< Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, and Mr. Alfred Deakb. da considerir^ 
the importaoce of this question towards India, 9C<baa'to be 
kept in view that our great Eastern Dependency suppons 
idn\ost one-hfeh of the population of the world, and ha over- 
sea trade, le almost as much as that of Canada, Australia, 
and all the other British Cok>nies pot together. Heoae 
these faetti alone should place India well m the (ortfrtut of 
any scheme who^e aim is the federation of the- British 
Empire ;pr the establishment of Preferential Trade wtiik 
the Empire. Therefore-^tbe object of Mr. Webb, ift*fate 
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well-reasoned book, is—(t) to briefly present the case for 
Tariff Reform and Preferential Trade in a somewhat new 
garb ; and (a) more particularly to exhibit the true position 
and strength of India, its possibilities in the future, and the, 
great importance of her assuming a leading part in the 
discussion of^ Imperial Tarifll The numerous facw and 
arguments’adduced by Mr Webb and Sir Edward Law 
ought to be studiously pondered by the electorate and 
every member of the British Parliament. There are three 
important appendices, the first containing an extract from 
Mr. Chamberlam*s famous speech delivered in St. Andrew's 
Hall. Glasgow, on October 6,1903, exhibiting Sis proposals 
for initiating a scientific fiscal policy in the United Kingdom; 
the second appendix the Indian tariff; and the third elabo¬ 
rate tables showing the growth of Indians oversea trade frgm 
1896-1897 to 1905-1906. At the formeh period the exports 
amounted to and at the \m& they^MOunted 

to 105,452,776. The imports were 47,8^2.558, and at 
the latter period they amounted to .^68,710,446, 

9. The Track and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire, by Hosea Ballou Morse, a.b., Harvard, Statistical 
Secr«aryat the Inspectorate-Genera) of Customs, China, 
etc. There U no man living better qualified to write a 
good book upon the above subject than Mr. Morse, whose 
contributions to official and commercial literSIurehave been 
well known and highly appreciated in the Far East for 
many years past. In addition to his official position, which, 
of course, gives him the best possible opportunities for ' 
aoeumuUting sure knowledge, Mr. Morse keeps up fcis 
Harvard tradSions, and writes with a sprightUness and 
precision that savour of scholarliness and science; above 
ail, we are graceful to him for not having indulged in 
American spelling, not to say slang phraseology. inr^Ct. " 
his exceWent, dearly printed, and exceedingly ebeap work ^ 
18 one of the highest wder and most trustworthy ctedentiais. 

It is no mere academical study, but is instinct with truth, 
born of personal knowledge, io every line. If scissor® and 
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paste have been u$ed> it is not because Mr. Morse has not 
examined his borrowed facts' and duly weighed them, but 
because he is coo generous, having come to original con¬ 
clusions identical wich chose previously expressed by ocher 
writers, to shine by his own guiding light, except in the 
company of those who did pioneer work as beacons before 
him. In the same just and liberal spirit have been written 
his admirable and perfectly novel chapters upon the work¬ 
ing of thd foreign Customs and Post-Office. We are pleased 
to note wich what genuine, whole hearted, and tactful 
appreciation he apeaks of the services of Ins venerable 
chief. Sir Robert Hart, now residing at home, after over 
fifty years* work in the Customs, and forty-five solid years 
on end as ftill Inspector-General. No book of sterling 
value upon Chinese trade and administration has yet been 
written with so little indigestible introductory and basic 
matter for the busy commercitil man to struggle with. It 
is alt well-cooked, seasoned, and appetizing matter, to be 
assimilated without effort. Mr. Morse is no "sinologue,” 
and he tells us plainly that he can add very Kccle to the 
knowledge of chat individua} (taken collectively), So far 
from reducing the value of his book, howevlr, this fact wIH 
make It all the more acceptable to the " reader of to-day,'* 
and to the " majority of the men of Western countries 
living in China,” who, as he remarks with perfect accoracy^ 
"know little of the people among whom their lives are 
spent, or of the Empire within whose borders they pursue 
their avOcalfens.” The oniy preliminary padding—ff ao« 
disrespectful a term may be used of introductory Chinese 
history—has ^een encrusted to the practised Stand of the 
Rev, F. L Hawks Pott, d.d., whose httle " Sketch bf 
Chinese History ” had already, two years ago, achleydd 
some deserved reputation. Mr. Morse thinks that 
understand the Chinese which the student of the future will 
know, he mufr be able to study its past.” Mr, Pott's 
history ^tWoehhjiters)'Only takes Up forty-five pages in all, 
and even the'Shanghai Philistine ought to be able to spar^ 
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cime from his cluh and his paper^bunts to master this easy 
dose. It is in connection with Mr. Hawks Pott's contribu¬ 
tion that we have to make our only unfavourable criticism, 
and we willingly acquit Mr. Morse of participation in so 
untenable an opinion. It is stated on the very hrst page 
that the Chinese are not the native race of China, but 
migrated into the country from Western Asia somewhere 
about B.c. 2500." There Is not the faintest shadow of 
evidence of such origin and such migration in Chinese 
history or tradition ; and, were it not that Mr. Pott’s cloth, 
perhaps, made adherence to the literal Tower of Babe! 
version, a matter of professional duty, we could hardly con- 
ceive the possibility of his believing a story which other¬ 
wise savours only of the imaginative Mr. T. W. Kingsmill 
and his strange Dik theories. 

To return to our author. In the chapter on Extra- 
territoriality, that orotund" subject is discussed with 
judicial impartiality in its effects upon missionary, merchant, 
and foreign odicial. Perhaps nowhere else has it ever been 
presented in so concise and easily digestible a form, The 
admirable chapter on Currency appeared recently in the 
Journal oX the Shanghai Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
but it well deserves reproduction, as it gives us almost 
the last word upon a fascinating but infinite subject. It is 
followed by a judicious subsidiary chapter upon Weights 
and Measures. However much the Philistine may wince at 
having to read ever so little about Ancient History, he 
cannot but devour with greedy curiosity those three lucid 
chapters which immediately concern his personal and 
pocket iotetests. It need hardly be said that Foreign and 
Internal Trade are handled in an up-to-date and masterly 
fashion, and the same thing with those on Government and 
Revenue, matters which intimately concern the specific 
interests of investors. Mr. Morse has been able co insert 
all the changes (mostly verbal, after all) which have recently 
been made in the grouping of Chinese State departments 
Ii is with government as with clothes; whether you say 
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breeches, clout, trousers, or petticoats after all, it is your 
nakedness you wish to conceal and to protect With 
government, it is the men who act and the practical 
principles they put in actual force that count, no matter 
whether you say Tsung-li Yam^n or Wai-wu-pu, Examina¬ 
tion, system, or Progress. That the seeds of progress 
have taken root at last in China is undeniable, and no 
amount of new nomenclature can either arrest or hurry on 
a movement which rests upon the solid basis of liberty and 
self-protect ion from a past nightmare of alien hectoring, 
Within the past ten years the number of treaty ports has 
been doubled, and Mr. Morse gives us a short sketch of 
each one, We might add that he would have enhanc«’d 
the permanent value of his book if he had published an 
easy sketch-map of each one, too, the blocks for which 
would be easily procurable from the Decennial and other 
Customs Reports, Nothing is more interesting than to 
study the topography of a place as you sail into it, and 
at the same moment read about it. There you have 
Geography, History, Customs, Trade, Likin, Extra¬ 
territoriality, Revenue, Weights and Measures ail paraded 
immediately before the ey^s in five minutesl Mr, Morse's 
historical chapter oo Opium is masterly in every sense, 
and, as regards the effects of the drug, of preternacurai 
fairness. As he himself says, he simply gives the true 
facts, which are equally available to antUopium cranks and 
Laodicean philosophers, for (like Confucius’ rule as ex« 
plained by Mark Twain) they work both ways/' and inay 
be manipulated as Satan Is reported to manipulate the 
Scriptures. In conclusion, we beg to recommend Mr. 
Morse’s book strongly as the best and most level-headed 
production of iu.kind, and one that does both his judgment 
and his industry the highest possible credit.—X. Y. Z. 

Luzac akd Co. ; London. 

• 10. Ttu Eneyelcp€dia of Islam: A Dictionary of the 
Geograpkyy Ethnography, and Biography of the AfvkaifO' 
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tftedan Peoples. Prepared by a number of leading 
Orientalists under the supervision of Dx. M. Th. 
Houtsma and Dr. M- SfiLtosoHN. Published under the 
patronage of the International Association of the Acade¬ 
mies, Number i, This work is the result of Conferences 
at the Congress of Orientalists and of the Association of 
the Academies of Sciences at Paris, Vienna, and Munich. 
It is announced to contain— (x) the name of every person, 
no matter in what way celebrated in the pre-Isiamic times 
and during the thirteen centuries following them; (2) all 
nations where Islam is or has been the predominating 
religion, important towns, and places noted by the events 
of which they have been the theatre ; (3) everything con¬ 
cerning the religion and the civilization of the different 
nations which profess Islamism. 

Professor Houtsma, of Utrecht, is the chief editor, and 
Messrs. E. J. Drill, of Leyden, have been selected to 
execute the publication. Editions in English, French, and 
German will appear simultaneously, it is contemplated 
that the work will be completed in three thick volumes, 
each volume to consist of fifteen numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, the first of which appeared in April last It 
will be a work of great usefulness, not only to Orientalists, 
but also to all students of history desiring Information on 
the subject who may be resident or otherwise among 
Muhammedan populations. 


John Moruay ; Albsmarlx Strebt, London. 

II,. Indian Jottings, by Edward F. El win. This book 
it wiitten, not, says the author, as a missionary chronicle, 
nor at a manuaJ of Hinduism, but to give people at home 
an idea of what goes 00 in and around Poona city from a 
missbnary point of view, and it is pleasantly written. The 
writer tells us what he knows of the native Hindu (there are 
few Muhammedana in Poona, and those whom there 
are not rich or infiuenttal) who inhabits the town— 
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his habits, manners, and customs, He is emphatically not 
enamoured with Hinduism, and his comments seem even 
to the ignorant a little unjust; but the whole book can be 
read with pleasure, and will bring to those readers who are 
at home the information about native life which he wishes 
to convey to them.—A, F. S. 


Maumij.lan and Co.; London and Nkw York; 

CoLUMIJlA Univisksity Nkw Yoj<k. 

ts. Tkt Ancitnt History of China to thi End of tks 
Chou^^Dynasty, by Fkibdrich Hirth, pu.d., Professor of 
Chinese, Columbia University. As might be expected 
from the repuution Dr, Hirth made for himself a genera¬ 
tion ago by his book on “ China and the Roman Orient, ' 
the present work is full of distinction and learning; more¬ 
over, opportunity has been taken, whilst treating in the 
main of that dry as dust subject ancient Chinese historyi 
to introduce agreeable little literary episodes displaying the 
author’s special erudition in the matter of the Mariner’s 
Compass, Gunpowder. Bronses, Jades, Ancient Inscrip¬ 
tions, Hunnlc origins, Chinese Art. and so on. Coming 
as it does from America, the book naturally follows the 
American spelling, and consequently we hnd the woids 
traveler,, traveling, traveled, counselor marvel cue,1 wor« 
sbiped,. meager, labor, neighborhood, and o(fense, freely 
scattered about: this method of spelling may have lES aUd 
defendersr if only on the ground that it gives the Eagte 
opportunity to shriek on its own account, but it none 
the less an irritant and an eyesore to the full-blooded 
Britisher. On the same grounds Australia might' deoide 
to write fuij pul, but, mu/; or Canada might strike out aq 
indepeadent line In wcud, coud, skoud. South Africa and 
New Zealand would then not be long behind with. oof. 
muf. do, or and possibly with At/, smo/, to/, and yoi ,ihx 
a few cases Dr. Hirth appears as a German to misCak^ the 
meaning of some English words, which he uses.i^ 
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that cannot exactly be put down to American "cussed- 
ness," For instance, “ascension to the throne" is not 
English (pp. 98, 221, 315), but “accession ” is ; only if the 
throne in question were a heavenly throne might a point 
perhaps be strained, for “ascension '' is practically confined 
to heaven and the stars. Then> again, “ baronetcy" 
(p. 192) for “barony”; “pigeon•holing” or TaMhenlock 
(P' ^55)) ” dovetailing,” Sehwalbenschwansverbindung; 

a “ society'girl” (p, 324) for a demimondixine (Heaven save 
the mark if the two words are synonymous in New York 1 ): 
why not say a “ Gibson girl ” ? Then, again (p, 269), 
“bastard” for mes/ieo, or “half-breed": two Turkish 
sisters married a Chinese ruler (see p. 220) and that ruler s 
advber; if the adviser's son was a bastard, then the Chinese 
ruler*s son was so coo; but, in fact, neither was. These 
little matters in no way detract from the high merit due to 
Dr. Hirth for his excellent little book, but it is necessary 
to mention them in order to “ protect "the English lan¬ 
guage from the inroads of excessive “ free trade," whether 
It be American or German. 

The general scheme of the learned professor's work is 
admirable. He wisely passes over the mythical periods 
very lightly, yet even here his views are eminently sound. 
There is no reason whatever to disbelieve the general 
tenour of ancient Chinese tradition, though specific dated 
history cannot be said to begin before 841 B.c. Nor will 
Dr. Hirth admit chat there is the faintest documentary 
evidence, or even tradition, connecting the early Chinese 
with the Far West, Babylonia, the Tower of Babel. India, 
or Egypt. Starting from the beginning of the truly 
historical period, he shows us exactly how the ancient 
pacriarchal and feudal system was just beginning to display 
signs of decay at the moment when the period of accurately 
dated history begins; how the nucleus of orthodox and 
cultured China even then consisted of a very small area on 
the right bank of the Yellow River, bounded on the south 
by the head waters of the great riverine systems erf the 
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Hwal and the Han; how the various Tartar tribes to the 
north, north-east, and north-west contested possession of 
the left bank of the Yellow River with the outlying Chinese 
feudatories and colonists; how the various tribes to the 
south similarly contested possession of the territories irri¬ 
gated by the numerous tribucories of the Hwai and the 
Han, down which, Cowards the Yang-tsa and the sea, the 
lines of orthodox extension and navigation travelled, In 
a word, Chinese civilisation spread from a centre of flat, 
friable icess land in all four directions towards the moun¬ 
tains and the sea, always following the lines of least 
resistance, and always keeping, where possible, to the 
valleys of rivers. What is not explained, and what prob¬ 
ably never will be explained, is how the first " cultural 
elements got to this centre; whether they " grew,” or 
whether they immigrated. This doubtful word ‘‘ cultural 
is a great favourite with Dr. Hirth,and he even applies it to 
such obviously physical developments as the substitution of 
horse-riding for chariot-driving in war. 

To Professor Chavannes of Paris is, perhaps, owing the 
chief credit for having first surted a keen general interest 
in ancient Chinese history, and accordingly we find that 
Dr. Hirih has laid his French colleague’s masterly Mdmoms 
HUtoriqms under heavy contribution. When we say 
" general interest" we allude chiefly to the few FachmUnner, 
or specialists, of the various European nations; for it is 
much to be feared that the majority of lay outsiders are 
still as complacently indifferent to the siren charms of Asiatic 
history as arc the Asiatics to the interesting stories of 
ancient European development. On both sides there is 
more smug and obstinate indifference than is becoming to 
modern students of humanity in its broadest sense, this 
uncompromising attitude recalls to mind the coarse laughter 
(Crifb^r rather than p^btr l/n/ug) that greeted a deputy In 
the Reichstag in March last when he ventured to remiftd 
German professors and philosophers chat " after all, 
men had immortal souls like ourselves.” Our thanks are 
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due likewise to Dr. Hirth for his present effort to bring* 
early Chinese civilization, which is really just as intellectually 
interesting as early European civilization, to the cognizance 
of the genera! public in reasonably accessible form. It is 
^n^poswble, however, to give the slightest sketch of the 
details of the Far Eastern movement here; suffice it to say 
that the Professor of Columbia University has given us the 
pith of it in a fairly readable shape. Keaders must consult 
his book for themselves, and learn (ts lessons. 

Not that the learned German is entirely beyond specific 
criticism ; in most cases his errors are manifestly owing to 
hJs having drawn bis facts from Chavannes’ translations 
instead of having inspired himself from the original Chinese 
sources direct. For instance, on pages rod, 183, he tells us 
most distinctly and emphatically that the founder of the 
Chou dynasty in 1122 a.c. appointed the son of the defunct 
Emperor of the conquered Shang dynasty as a vassal king 
in Corea, and he even goes so far as to distort in a paren¬ 
thesis the perfectly correct statements of pr. Legge, in 
order to support his own utterly mistaken view. What 
really happened was this: (i.) The Viscount Ki, a disunt 
s^ion of the last Shang Emperor, was appointed by the 
fjjrat Cbpy Emperor as vassal King of Corea [but, as 
Cbava&nes has pointed out clearly, this particular sentence 
about Corea is a manifest interpolation made 1,000 years 
later} (3.) The son of the last Shang Emperor was, as a 
mark of favour and commiseration, given a hef, and two of 
the Chou Emperor's own brothers were enfeoffed as his 
OQUQsellors In towns very near to him; later on all three 
feoffees rebelled, two .of the three were executed, and the 
third lost bis hereditary fief for a time. (3.) After this the 
elder, but less legitimate, brother of the last Shang Emperor, 
whose (the brother's) personal name was K'i,a.nd whose 
title already was Viscount, of Wei, was enfeoffed by-the 
Chou Ec^peror in Sung (quite close to the above three 
extinct fiefe), and the surviving third prince, vfho had^ fest 
his fief, was ja-enfeoff^ in,.Ts‘ai. Thus there .three 
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Shang personages: (a) Viscount the relative In Corea; 
{ 6 ) the son ; and (4) the brother K'l, Viscount of Wei in 
Sung. But Dr. Hirch hopelessly mixes up the two IVn 
and the two iV/, /C'i, and talks of the Shang ‘‘last scion, 
whom they placed in charge of the kingdom of Corea as a 
vassal state/’ every single word in this sentence being 
wrong, both in principle and in fact 

In another instance the King of Ch‘u is distinctly stated 
(p. 322) CO have moved his capital in 248 itc. from near the 
present King*chou Fu to the present Soochow. This is a 
terrible blunder. In 278 the Ch'u capital was moved from 
King-chou Fu to Ch‘ftn in Ho Nan, and In 241 from Chin 
again to modern Shou-chow In An Hwei, both of them 
many hundred miles westwards from Soochow in Kiang Su- 
Whac really happened was 'that in 248 the King of Ch'u's 
vassal, who had been given the subordinate viceroyalty o( 
Wu, removed his viceregal capital to the modern Soochow; 
this had nothing whatever to do with the Ch'u kingdom. 

Dr. Hlrth is undoubtedly well advised in discarding, m a 
book of scientific pretensions, Wade's Pekingese spetiing so 
far as the confusii^ ei and ks initials are concerned i'fhe 
only reasonable'coupsc is to adopt, as he does, the and /f, 
the A and /, of other dialects; indeed, both he and Prdfessoi' 
Charannes have frequently pointed this out. But when hfe 
comes to tamper with " constitutional " vowels—asf fof 
instance, when he writes ch*&njifn for ch’in.jH — vt cannot 
gv with him. Apart from the fact that Wade’s sysUm is 
well known, and on the whole judicious (except Vrhere 
it causes dialect confusion with initials), Germans are not 
blessed with a very good ear for sound; the Pekingese 
win is pronounced exactly like the English word oru. and 
wih$ no more reproduces it than (the usual German pro- 
nnnejation) repreaeotd the English conjunction 'A very 
diatinguished Germaa sinologue in China used always* lo 
say " Let us bray ’ when he took the English 
services; the smartest BerHn actors say “ Etiwml” when 
diey praenc Addison on the stage, and fe.w G^rmaM 
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can pronounce correctly even the simple English vord 
hat. 

In philologj^I matters Dr, Hirth is occasionally very 
original and successful; for instance, the great Hun or 
Turkish Khan Mautun^ or Msgkder, of aoo ac. (these 
being both makeshift forms), is undoubtedly Baghtur^ or 
Baghatur, and the learned author is entitled to our best 
congratulations, for the Chinese syllables will undoubtedly 
admit of this etymological metamorphosis. But sometimes, 
in his eagerness for a scoop,he is tempted to tinker; 
thus, In order to connect the Ktng-iu sacrificial knife of 
50 j.c, with the modern Turkish Kingrak, he slyly intro¬ 
duces a final k, and calls it which is not only 

unauthorized, but is contrary to the rhyme specifically given 
to the ancient word. Again, with the '• Kalian Jung.” or 
" Dog Tartars”: on the one hand he makes K^Urty 
or HUny when used singly, etymologically the same as 
" Hun'’; and on the other, Jung, Hiung, when used singly, 
etymologically the same as the selfsame " Hun/’ This 
blowing hot and cold will not do at all, 

However, a truce to adverse criticism. It is not likely 
that ten persons in the world will be much the worse for the 
mistakes made, nor much the wiser for the corrections here 
offered. Chinese ancient history is unmistakably caviar to 
the general, and the general ought accordingly to be 
sufficiently grateful to the distinguished professor for the 
feast he has tried 10 offer them, even chough they may not 
be prepared to digest it, or even to do more chan faacidiouaiy 
nibble ac it. 

£. H. Parkbr. 


James Maclehoss avl Sons; GtASOOW. 

13. Ksknian. A StaU of the Malay Peninsula. A 
Handbook of Information, by W. A. Graham (the first 
Resident, Commissioner, and Adviser). 1908- The author 
of this book modestly describes it as but a ''booklet/' but, 
nevertheless, it contains a vast amount of information that 
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has never before appeared in prim, and which anyone 
interested in the Far East would do well to read. 

The little State of Kelantan, and its neighbouring State 
of Tringanu, which adjoins it, have both been for a long 
time tributary to Siam, and it ta now rumoured that both 
of these Malay States will very shortly be taken over 
under British protection in return for certain concessions 
made by England to the Courts” at Bangkok, the chief 
city of Siam. 

Mr W. A. Graham, to whose we owe the work, is 
now the Resident Commissioner under Siam, and the 
adviser to H.H. the Rajah of the territory, and he has 
well timed the publication of the volume while negotiations 
are pending between the two Governments. 

Kelanun was first prominently brought to our notice by 
Sir Frank Swettenham, in his able work entitled “ British 
Malaya," and published in 1906. He refers to It as a sunny 
country on the east* coast of the Malay Peninsula, six 
degrees north of the Equator, and drained by considerable 
rivers, which, twelve miles from its mouth, has its chief 
town of 10,000 inhabitants. He furdier draws our atten¬ 
tion to the early political condition of this and its neighbour¬ 
ing State of Tringanu, and makes the somewhat predictive 
suggestion that both States should be administered on the 
lines which have proved so successful in the Federated 
Malay States on the west coast of the Peninsula. 

Life !d Kelantan, according to Mr. Graham, is, coosider- 
ing all things, very bearable to the European resident, foe 
the climate Is mild and equable, and there is no oppressive 
night heat, as is often to be found in tropical countries. 
The natives themselves, he says, are gay and debonair, 
and amuse themselves in a way unknown in any odier 
State in the Peninsula. They devote themselves to bull 
and buffalo fighting, and they sec rams, cocks, and even 
fish against one another in combat, and lay large sums of 
money on the issue, but are never known to play at cards 
or gamble with dice. 
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The Rajah himself is chiefly addicted to bull-fighcing, 
and gives the lead to his people in all manner of games 
and' sports. 

Mr. Graham's work gives a very full account and 
description of the people, their costumes, and weapons, and 
daily course of life in commerce and agricalture, and though 
they are in the matter of religion Mohammedans of the 
Shaft sect, the women are not " Gosha'' or Purda/' as in 
India and elsewhere, but move about with perfect freedom, 
thus following the custom of the other races resident in the 
State. 

The work is exceptionally well illustrated, contiining no 
fewer than sixty prints taken from photographs on the spot, 
and these add considerably to the explanation of the text 
and the interest of the volume, There is, moreover, a 
fair map of the place, but we miss an index. 


Swan SoNNENSCHEiN AND Co. ; LONDON. S, K. Lahiri 
AND Co.; Calcutta, 

74- Ramtanu Lakin: Brahman and Befortmr. A 
History of the Renaissance in Bengal, from the Bengali of 
PAHDir SivanXth SXstri, M.A. Edited by Sir Ropsr Leth- 
SRIDOE, t.c.l.E., formerly principal of Krishnagar College, 
Bengal, and Fellow of the Calcutta University, etc. With 
twemy-nine illustrations. The editor, in his short preface, 
observes: “ Until the close of the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century the vernacular literature of Bengal existed 
only in atnore or less debased form. In its earlier.phases 
^•dMBlopmeat it had struggled to revert to its original 
Sanskricetements ; in iater days, under the irfluenieof the 
Mohammedan conquest, it had become Urgely Porsiacizod, 
The lifetime of Rameonu Lahici waa.jynchfonQua with the 
renaissance of Bengali literaturfr^ihe period of awakening 
m Bengal that saw aJflo the birth and early growth of 
English educacion4n,the country, and of ,the various scbods 
of reform in religion and morals ihwr.hatfe 
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changed the whole aspect of Bengali life and thought. It 
was, therefore, fitting that one of the most important of the 
works chat have as yat appeared in pure Bengali should 
have been a * Life' of this great educationist and reformer, 
from the pen of Pandit Sivanich Silacri, m.a., himaelf one 
of the most distinguished writers of modern Bengal.” The 
eminent editor, in dealing with the transintion of Pandit 
SIvanith Sdstri, Has judged it beat to present the work to 
che English reader very largely in its original state. He 
chinks chat excessive aUeration might degenerate into 
mutilation, might often obscure the sense of the original, 
and would certainly detract from che presentment of trans¬ 
parent sincerity and of deep love for che subject of che 
memoir, that constitutes one of the greatest charms of che 
Pandit’s style in the original Bengali ‘'Life/' He has. 
therefore, contented himself with a careful verification of 
the literal accuracy of che English rendering, together with 
such minor alterations or deletions as seem to be absolutely 
required by the occasional diveigence of Eastern and 
Western thought. The memoir is of the greatest interest 
and importance, and well illustrated by portraits of some of 
Ramcanu's special friends and contemporaries, and others. 
The author sums up the “ Life” of this eminent man in the 
following beautiful expressions: Thus closed this eventful 
life—a long life dedicated to the glory of its Maker, and to 
the service of the world at large. Ram can u LahiH has left an 
imperishable name in the annals of the world’s moral heroes. 
His footsteps are worthy of being followed by all, and 
many a bruised heart will find a balm in the contemplation 
of his placid and resigned character. Even when removed 
beyond our ken. he tells us the blessedness of those who 
can crust in God, and tutor their souls to a perfect sub* 
miasioti to His will. May his sons, and all others chat 
were under his influence, with God’s help ever follow his 
bright example! It was not his to achieve any uncomuKM 
distinction in the rich and rugged domains of leafnir^. 
He had neither che opportunity nor che desire to take any 
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prominent part in the political arena. Wealth or power 
had no charms for him, 13 ut, far belter than all this, he had 
true manliness, a bold heart to fijjht for truth, a determina¬ 
tion to advance the cause of virtue, and courage to repress 
everything that was immoral He was a giant in true 
godliness. He fulfilled his great mission; he fought the 
good hghc, and is now in the enjoyment of bis reward. 
May it be our lot to live and die like him, that so we may 
share with him chat great reward in the eternal hereafter! 
Amen.” The volume also contains appendices of much 
interest, giving notes of some pupils and friends, sketches 
of some leading men in Bengal, notes on Ramtanu’s 
English friends, and a genealogical cable. 
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Outlinss of Indian Philosophy, with an Appendix on the 
Philosophy of the Vedinta in ics Relation to Occidental 
Metaphysics, by Dr. Paul Dbussen, Professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of KM. (Berlin ; Karl Curiius, 1907,) The first of 
the treatises contained In this small volume appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary, 1902; the second is an address delivered 
before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society In 
1893. The first treatise is on the First Period; Philosophy 
of the Rigveda j The Second Period: Philosophy 0/ the 
Upanishads; The Third Period: Postvedic Philosophy. The 
second treatise is on the Philosophy of the Veddnta in its 
Relations to Occidental Metaphysics, Theology, Cosmology, 
Psychology, and Eschatology, with a short Introduction, 
and an Index of Names and Subjects. 

The Indian Official List for 1908, compiled from official 
records by direction of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. (Harrison and Sons, Pall Mall, London, 1908,) 
An admirable compilation, giving information upon the 
administration, officials of various classes both in London 
and in India. The work is of extreme value to all who 
take an interest (n Indian afiairs in all its branches. 

Tfu Romams Lsetursy 1907— Frontiers, by the Right 
Hon. Lord Curzon of Ksdleston, etc., delivered 

at the Sbeldonian Theatre, Oxford, November 2, 1907. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford; H. Frowde, Amen Corner, 
London, £.C.} An eloquent and highly interesting and 
useful address on a subject with which the author has had 
great practical experience in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

Th$ Industrial Confertna held at Surat, December, 1907. 
Full text of papers read at, and submitted to it. (Madras: 
G. A. Natesan and Co.) A handy and useful report of the 
resolurions and addresses of the Conference, and of the 
papers read and submitted : The Scope and Method of an 
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IndustriaJ Survey, The Coal-Minmg of The Arts and 
Industries ofTravancore, Agriculture, Development in Bom¬ 
bay, Lift Irrigation, Credit Societies and Industrial Bank^, 
Commercial, Higher and Technical Ediicarion, Cotton‘CuI- 
tivatlon, Hand*Loom Industry, and other cognate topics. 

TMt Anglo>Russian LiUrary SocUty Procsidings, Feb¬ 
ruary, March, and April, 1908. Besides other interesting 
matter* the present. No. 51, contains a very readable paper 
by the Rev. Adrian Forteacue, ra.D., d.d., on ^ The Historical 
Relations between Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy " 
that is, the Roman Catholic and the Greek Churches. 

THa Industrial Rivisw, published monthly by the Tokyo 
Industrial Association (Sbarobazu Pond, Uyeno Park, 
Tokyo, Japan), vol. 1., No. 2. A useful publicafron to those 
who have business and commercial relations with Japan. 

Buddhism. An illustrated review, vol. ii.. No. 3, March. 
1908. (International Buddhist Society, Rangoon, Burma.) 
Tills well-printed and weH-got-up publication of 350 pages 
contains interesting information, by able contributors, on 
the origin, progress, and position of Buddhism at the present 
time, with the view of promoting the new propaganda of 
Che real principles and teachings of Buddha throughout the 
civilized wo rid- 

Tfu Gospsl cf Ramakriskna Authorized edition, pub- 
TShed by the Vedanta Society. I55, West 80th Street, New 
York; London agents, Luzac ahd Co. This Httie volume 
IB the authorized 'English edition of the Gospel of Rama- 
kflshna, a sketch of which appeared In this Review by the ’ 
Ube Dr. Tawney in January, 1896, under the tide, ''A 
Modem Hindu Saint," There is an excellent ifltroduction 
by erne df hrs enthusiastic disciples, SWmi Abhtfdinanda. 
The Utter received what he has translated in the form of diary 
notes ■b /'4 'hbusehoTder disciple, M. The editor has en¬ 
deavoured m rilis translation to make every word of the 
author as JlceHil,'simple, and colIoqVi ‘4 as possible. 

Wisdom of lU'Basl Strtss, (John Murrhy London.) 

I. Arabian Wisdom Selections and translations 
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Anfcic, by John Wort a bet, m.d. a. Braltma KnoiuUd ^. 
An out!me of the philosophy of the Vedlnu, as set forth 
by the«ppam$hads and by Sanlcan, by L. D, Barn err, 
M.A., LiTT.D., Professor of Sanskrit, University College, 
London. 3. Tkt Persian Mystus^JdmU by F. Hadlano 
Davis. These small volumes are well htced to carry out 
the admirable object of the series, as ** ambassadors of 
goodwill and understanding between (he Bast and the 
Wes (—the old world of thought artd the new of action.'* 
The first (^Ives the hrst chapter of the Konm and selections 
from other parts; the second (i) an account of the Vedfinta. 
and {2) some tesics of the VedSnu and a short bibliography; 
the third an interesting account of the life of Idmd and his 
writing^ also selections from Saldmin and Absil LawA'ih. 
Y^uf, and Zulaikna and Bahirist^n. 

A Primer of Ptrsian, containing selections for reading 
and composition, with the elements of Syntax, by G. S. A. 
Ranking, m.a., Balllol College, Oxford. University Lecturer 
in Persian. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1907.) A handy 
and well conceived little worh compiled to provide the 
beginner with a varied selection ^ passages for readings 
and also for translation from English into Persian. £acb 
passage has its own vocabulary attached to it, the selection 
of which has been made to give a practical knowledge 
the language of to-day in common use. 

An £Umentary fiandbcck of tfu Siamese Language» by 
B. O. Cartwiuobt. b.a. (Lusac and Co., London.) Th* 
author has made a Successful efforc to set forth for the hrsc 
time in English a method of acquiring a practical working 
knowledge of the Siaoese language. Besides the ordinary- 
classifk^tion of letters and words and tones in pronunciaciotii 
pecuKaV to th< language, there art numerous exercises aadr 
vocabularies of English^Siamese and Siamese-English moat 
useful in acquiring a knowledge of the language of tb(9 
interesting people. We hope the author will be encouraged. 
to issue k second edltron, as well as hU contempdotod 
Siamese-English Dictionary, which will contain upwards 

THIRP SBRIES. YOL. XXVI. O 
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form- 

fyurpal of the Gypsy Lore Socuty^ April, 1908. (6, Hope 
Place, Liverpool) This number completes the text of the 
voIm^Q of the oew series of this interesting* society. 
The publication is of great importance in view of the action 
of European Governments, and especially that of Great 
Britain, in passing hasty laws about a people whose habits, 
history, and language are very little known, except those 
who have studied assiduously the subject The editor 
say4; " In consequence the present number of the Jourfial 
is devoted almost entirely tp accounts of the social and 
moral condition of the gypsies now and in the past; to the 
defence of their right to life and air and change and 
sunshine; and to the discussion of attempts which have 
b«en^ made, by public bodies and private individuab, to 
epticc or compel a race of tent-dwellers to adopt manners 
of life which science and experience alike,prove cq be less 
healthy than their own." 

Mediterranean Winter Resorts. A complete and practical 
handbook co the principal health and pleasure resorts on 
she shores of the Mediterranean, with special articles on 
principal invalid stations by resident English physicians, 

Eustace Reynolds-Ball, E.k.c.s. With a map of the 
Mediterranean and several diagrams. Vol. II. North 
Africq aad M«di^ranoan Islands, Sixth ediuon, revised, 
aftlarged, and in p^art re-written. (London : Haaeli, Waisoa* 
and. Viney, Ltd, Longacre, London, W.C, ipod),, A 
'9(ril-ac«ioged, handy, and useful handbook, giving full 
partioulars aa.to routes, hotels, charges, cl [mass, and other 
Vjaluable jQformauon for those in search, of recreation and 
healijv, The handbo<'k refers to Morocco, Algeria, Egypt, 
aAd the.MedLtercatw^an islands, and appendices on pleasure 
courses, wiftter in the West Indie^; aod, in India. There 
is a copj fays index, 

TAeAr ^ an ^, N ^, Ckroniel ^, (W^st End Offices* 1 11^ 
Itxmya 5trect>3?i London,. 5.VVI) A moathly 
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poUteaCMn giving full informauon from lime to time of 
the British Army and Navy past and present. The illustra¬ 
tions are exceedingly beautirul and well execiued. It is 
the only periodical of Its kind that is so fully illustrated. 
The letterpress is everything that could b't wished. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications: George Newnes, Limited, London and New 
York: Tk$ Strand Maj^asine, The Grand Magazine, The 
Sunday Strand, The IVide Warld Magazine C. B. Fry's 
Magazine .'^The Indian Rtviaw (G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras) j—T'is Review ^ (published by Horace 

Marshall and Son, 125, Fleet Street London, E.C.);— 
Mitikeilungen der Anfhrepologischen GeselUckafi in IVien 
—Current Literature (New York, U.S.A.);— Canadian 
Gasetie (London);— af the Royal Ccloniai Institute 
(The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London);— 
Pates line Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (38, 
Conduit Street, London, W.) ;-^The Cemhiil Magazine : 
^Tke Theosophieal Review (The Theosophfcal Publishing 
Society, 161, New Bond Snee^, Londbn, W.);—T 4 # 
Hindustani Review and Kayastha Samachar, edited by 
Saebchrdanaoda Sinha, Barrister-at-Law {Allahabad, 

7, Elgin Koe.^)^Proeeedings^the AnglO'Ruseian Literary 
Soe^y (founded in 1893), February. March, and ApAl, 
190S (The Imperial Institute, London. S.W.):-^ris 
Hindu (psblished at the National Press, too, Mount Road. 
Madras); ^ 714 # Su^ Man's Magazine (The Maclean 
Publishing Company, Limited, Toronto);— The Literary 
t^gest; which now includes American Public Opinion 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company, publishers, New York and 
London);— La Roseraie du Savoir Choix de Quaentiti 
Mystigues Tiris des MeilUurt Auteters Persans TradnUt 
pour la Premiire Fois en Fran fats;—La Rosey^z* des 
Savoir, GoUdr i Ma'rifit, Texie Persan, puUIA par 
Hoc^^e-Asad ;—Librairie et Imprisnerie ci-deownt (E 
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Brill, Leid; E. Guilmoco, Libraire, 6, Rue de Mezi^res, 
Paris); WAridHt-ul-Hablb Li Tanwir-il-Lahlb (The 
Revelations of Habib for the Enlightenment of the Wiae), 
by Hasaan Cheopy Hassib (London: Luzac and Co., 
1^7) \~^Docum$nii Indditi pour Sorvir d L'HUtoirt du 
Christianimo tn 'OrUnt (xvi.*xix. Si^cle), publics par le 
P^re Antoine Rabbath (London: Luzac and Co.);— 
SociaHsmt Chinois.' Lo Philoiopke it I'idU (U 

SolidariU. par Alexandra David (London : Luzac and Co.)* 
We regret that want of apace obliges us to postpone our 
notices of the following works: Tkt Irshdd ALArib lid 
MdRifat Al-Adlb; or^ Dictionary of Ltarned Mtn of 
YdqiU, edited by D. S. Margoliouth, dxitt., and printed 
for the trustees of " E. J. W. Gibb Memorial,” vol, i. 

Thi Poarl Strings ; A History of tho Risdliyy Dynasty of 
yeffton, by ‘Aliyyu’l-Hasan ’El-Khaarejiyy, translation and 
text, with annotations and index, by the late Sir J. W. 
Redhouse, litt-d. (Camb.), edited by E. G. Browne, R. A. 
Nicholson, and A. Rogers, and printed for the trustees of 
the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial,” vol. ii. (London : Luzac 
and Co. ; Leyden: E. J. Brill) Private Diary of 
Ananda RangaPillai: Dubashto Joseph Francois Duphix, 
vol. ii. (Madras: Printed by the Superintendent, Goveni- 
»^enc Press);— The English FaciorUs in India, 1622-1623, 
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History of the Arabs, by R. A. Nicholson, u.a. {London: 
T. Fisher Unwin) ;— The Trues in the East and its 
Aftermath, being a sequel to "The Re-shaping 0/ the Far 
East,” by B, L. Putnam Weale (London: Macmillan and 
Co., Limited) r^Plagues and Pleasures of Life in Bengal, 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Cunningham (London : John 
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husband. C.B, (LoqdoD : .Macmillan and Co,, Limited);— 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

India if G&NiiRAL.—Afcer negotiations and preparations 
ex tending over several yea rs^ the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bombay, is about to come into existence. Lord MInto, h 
patron, and a provisional Committee appointed by him, will 
conduct its aFairs uiutl the properties with which the 
Institute is endowed can be vested in the constituted 
authorities. The Committee has met, and the construction 
of the Institute buildings is to be commenced at once. The 
Institute owes its inception to the munificence of the late 
Mr. Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata, a Parsee merchant and 
mill-owner of Bombay, who left properties calculated to 
realize 8,333 annually, and large sums have been given by 
other donors. The Institute will, it is hoped, be a great 
factor in the future development of the indusmes of India. 
Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir, a Parsee merchant of Bombay, has 
given four lacs of rupees (^26,666) for the promotion of 
this object. 

The negotiations for a Treaty with Tibet were concluded 
at Calcutta on April 16. Under this Treaty it is intended 
to maintain the telegraph line through the Chumbi Valley 
to Gyantsc. The Tibetan representatives took back with 
them machinery for printing and weaving, and implements 
for repairing clocks and watches, with which they hope co 
start industries in their own country, 

At Musaffarpur, in the first week in May, the wife and 
daughter of Mr. Kennedy, a barrister, were killed by a bomb 
apparently thrown at their carriage, but believed to have 
been directed against others. One of the men concerned was 
tried and executed, the other committed suicide, In conse¬ 
quence, the police searched many houses in that city, and 
discovered large quantities of explosives and anarchist 
literature. Thirty-two persons were arrested, and these 
proceedings have proved the existence of a revolutionary 
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on a vast scale, and a syscemacically organized 
collie" for instruction in the manufacture of bombs. A 
Bengali was arrested ai Parbatipur with bombs in his 
possession. The thirty* two men were put on their trial at 
Calcutta. Among some of the articles seized was a pocket- 
book containing details of the process of bomb-making. 
On going to press, the trial of these persons is still pending. 

Mr. Hdward Norman Baker. has been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal In succession to Sir 
Andrew Fraser. K.aK.i.. whose period of office expires in 
November next. 

The Annual Budget Statement of the Government of 
India was presented on March 20 in Calcutta. The 
accounts of 1906-7 closed with a surplus of ^1,589,300, or 
;^263,20o in excess of the revised estimate for March. 1907* 
The revised estimate for 1907-8 reduces the expected 
su rpl us to if 2 3 5,700. The reven ue for 1908 - 9 is esiim ated a t 

expenditure at ^72,867,400, showing 
a surplus of j^57t,5oo. The total estimated coital ex¬ 
penditure for the next hnancial year is ^12,157,600, includ¬ 
ing 1,000,000 for irrigation worits, and ^ to,000,000 for 
State and other railirays. ■ - ■ > 

The Indian Government intends raising a loan of three 
crores of rupees 2,000.000) for railway and irrigation 
purposes during the current year. 

According 10 siaiisrics from a Blue Book issued by the 
India Oftce, the trade of British India since 1902 hasmade 
very great progress, and during the year 1906-7, her 
seaborne trade amounted to .^229,476,390, compared with 
^214,046,921 ; and the land frontier trade 787,903, 
against ^11,170,125 In the previous year. In the year 
f902-3 (he seaborne trade was .^166,834,837, and the land 
frontier trade ,^8,451,247. 

A riot occurred in Tinoevelll 00 March 13. The mob I 
burned the municipal ofiices, attacked the post office, looted 3 
the bazaars, raided the police stadon, and burned records S 
preserved there. The district Judge ordered Sg 
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fire upon the rioters, and fojr persons were killed before 
mob could be quieted. 

Nearly all the deparcmencal signallers in India went out 
on strike on April lo, and postal employes were put into 
their places. It ended on April 20, all resuming work. 

Mr Charles Stewart Bayley, Resident at Hyderabad, 
olBciates as Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, while Sir Lancelot Hare takes six months leave- 

The Rev. Edwin James Palmer, m.a., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford, has been appointed Bishop of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Basil Scott has been appointed Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Judicature at Bombay, in the place of Sir 
Lawrence Hugh Jenkins, kt., icc.i.e,, who has retired. 

Mr. H. D, Griffin, i.c.s., has been appointed Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature for North-Western Provinces 
of India, in the place of Sir W. Burkict, retired. 

Iucia; Native. — During the recent rising on the 
Frontier, fifteen Native States made the offers of service of 
troops. 

The Prime Minister of Nepaul is, at the time of going 
to press, on an official visit in England. Also Their 
Highnesses the Maharaja ofKooch Behar, and the Nawab 
0/ Janjira. 

The Nisam of Hyderabad has contributed one lac of 
rupees to the Jrvdian Charitable Relief Fund. 

I NDiA : F RONTtSR. —D u ri ng th e last q u ar ter tri bal gathe r- 
logs assembled on the Mohmand Border, owing to the 
eyhortationa of the Mullahs. Our troops were consequeatly 
reia/brced ax the advance posts, giving a force of all arms 
capab^ of acting promptly at any threatened point. The 
origin of this rising among the Mchmands is supposed to be 
that, while the expedition against the Zakka Khels was in 
progress) the Mullahs induced the Mohmands to raise a force 
to help their fellow tribesmen. The force arrived too late, 
however, and the Mohmands, who were in a highly excited 
state, began a series of raids on die Peshawar Border, looting 
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houses and carrying* off Hindus, who were subsequently 
rescued by the Malik, Ghulam Khanof Pandiala. This caused 
the Mullahs to raise a lashkar to punish Ghulam. Ceruin of 
the Mullahs crossed the Kabul river at Lalpura. Finally, 
7,000 men reached the border twenty miles from Peshawar 
before the Government took action. These numbers 
increased to many more thousands. A punitive expedition 
was accordingly sent out under General Willcocks, and after 
a good many engagenients, in which casualties occurred on 
both sides, the Mohmands were punished and peace restored. 

Tibet.— Cheng, the Chinese Commissioner, who signed 
the Tibetan Treaty, made a stipulation chat an escort of 
lifey soldiers of the Indian Army should remain at Gyantse, 
to protect the trade agents' office for a period of two years, 
on the expiration of which they will be withdrawn, and the 
Chinese Government will cake up the duty of protecting 
the agency and the line communications between Gyantse 
and Yatung. 

Persia.— IlltIsham-es-Sultanah, President of the Mejliss, 
resigned on March 29, and was succeeded by Mukhbir*el- 
Mulk by sixty votes to forty-one. The Cabinet resigned 
on April 5. Mukhbir*el*Mulk having declined the Presi¬ 
dency of the Parliament, Mumcaz-ed-Dowleh was elecesd 
in his j^ace. Another Cabinet was formed under Niaam- 
es-Sultanah, and this also resigned on May 2nd on account 
of failure to raise funds; bat the Shah, on the recommondftr 
tion of Parliament, reappointed this Cabinet Oa May id 
Nitam-es-Sultanah, the Premier and Mloiswrof the Iwenor, 
and the Minister of Justice resigned. In consequence the 
following changes were made in the Cabinet; Sani-ed» 
Dowleh became Premier, but retained the Ministry of 
Finance; Sultan Ali Khan, who held the post of Miniscar 
of the Court, was appointed Minister of the Interior, and 
Muaven-ed-Dowleh Minister of Justice. This CabinfiC 
also red red later, and another was constructed with MuehiP- 
cs-SuUanah as Premier and Minister of the Inieriod. ’ 

News reached Teheran from Aierbijan on Apdl 0:3 
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sMfing that the Kurds round Urumlah were in rebellion, 
and had pillaged thirty-six villages and killed 2,000 of the 
inhabitants, and cut the telegraph wires and communications 
with Tabriz, 

Persian Gulf, —On April ao, while the boats fron^ 
H.M.S. Prosper ins were searching two dhows suspected 
of carrying arms, which were at anchor close to the hhore 
near Banji, north of Jask, heavy rifle fire was opened upon 
them by armed gun-runners. The boats returned safely 
to the ship, but one seaman was killed, and one so severely 
wounded that he subsequently died, A dhow was captured, 
which seems to have had a salutary effect, for since ther«! 
haa been no further gun-running. 

Turkey in Asia : Yemen.— The situation in Yemen 
is again very unsatisfactory. In spite of the arrival of 
Turkish reinforcements, the Imam Yahya continues to show 
great activity in raiding Turkish districts and collecting 
provisions and adherents for an offensive cainpaign. The 
greater part of the province is reported to be in a state 
of open or smothered rebellion, and it is highly significant 
that the Sunni population of the districts of Dais and Zabid 
-Mvhich never previously evinced any sympathy with the 
Iraam and his heretical '• Zaidi ” followers—should have 
taken up arms against the Government. Several indecisive 
engagements between the rebels and the Imperial troops 
are reported, and the communicatioos between Hodelda 
and Saoaa have been threatened by the rebels, while those 
between ZabId and Hodeida have been cut The Important 
ct^ee-growiog district of Tais is the scene of conataoe 
disturbances. 

Eayarr ano the Sudan.— -Mr. Scott Moncrieff was 
murdered by Abd el-Kader Mahomed Imam Habuba, 
leader of the rebellion in the Blue Nile Province, who was 
tried and found guilty; he was also found guilty of waging 
war against -the.Government. He was sentenced to deatB 
and to tlie forfeiture of bis property, and was executed os 
Hjllet Mustappa, the market village of his tribe, tlw Halowsio. 
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According to the report of ihe Sue2 Canal Company, 
iacre^ed traffic has been mainuined during the year, due 
solely 10 general activity of trade. The gross receipts for 
1907 amounted to £4.^04.740. or 

^e previous year- The total expenditure was f^i745'7^> 
or /C$4,511 more than in i$od. 

The foundations of the Esneh barrage on the Nile have 
been completed, and it is expected that the entire structure 
will be fiiiishcU by the end of February, 1909, a year earlier 
chan was originally assumed. 

China,—S ir Robert Hart, InsfJeccor-General of Maritime 
Customs, left Peking on April 22, and arrived in London 
on June 11. 

W. R. M. Davies (Attorney-General) is to be His 
Majesty’s Counsel for the Colony of Hong Kong, and Ho 
Kai, (barrister-at-Law), to be an unofficial Member 

of the Legislative Council of the Colony. 

In consequence of lloods which occurred in April at 
Han*Kow, 2,000 persons were drowned, and 700 junks soak 
or were wrecked- 

KoRBA.—Numerous engagements have lately taken place 
boaweeA Japanese and Korean troops and insurgeats. Of 
the lattes ,57a were killed and 35 taken prisoners. Betw«A 
Juoers and 7 the Government troops had 26 engagemernsr 
in wbsich 113 insurgents were killed and 26 made prisoners 
The'Japanese casualties are not given. ' 'U 

Prince Ito, the Japanese Resident-General,'attended the 
celebrations oa the oceasion of tke anniversary of the 
(gening of Chemulpo to foreign trade. In a apeoch the 
Prince dwelt upon Japan’s peaceful develc^menc of Konea, 
the object of which, he said, was that the Korean* should 
have their independence in the future and become the alljps 
of Japan. The speech was received wiih enthusiasm by 
the Koreans and the Japanese. ' « 

A rate At Cape Colon v.—T he lDter-Colof>ial Confepsoae 
assembled in Pretoria on May 4. The delegates adopted 
the principle of, closer .upion, and .will iwomiWttd th©f 
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Parliaments to appoint delegates to a National Convention, 
Owing to the practical impossibility under the existing con¬ 
ditions of reconciling inter-colonial financial and economic 
differences^ and the fact chat, if closer union is satisfactorily 
settled, any alterations in the customs and railways must be 
temporary and provisional. The Conference, on Mr Merri- 
man's motion, resolved chat it would be inexpedient to disturb 
the present fiscal arrangements. The existing Customs 
Convention will continue to be in force until June 30, 1^09. 
subject to minor modifications, and thereafter for periods of 
twelve months, subject to three months’ notice. 

The war memorial to the regiments, which were raised 
in the Cape peninsula to serve in the South African war. 
was unveiled on March 14 in Cape Town. The Governor^ 
Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, delivered a speech, in which he 
urged that South Africans, whatever may be their race, 
might well unite in building up, under the British flag, a 
great dominion based on community of interest, mutual 
respect, and forbearance. 

The elections to the Cape House of Assembly resulted 
in a large majority for the Ministerialists. 

Orange River Colony. —The new Education Act was 
gaaetced on April j8, h establishes an educational system 
similar to that which obtained under the old Free Suie, 
and provides for a Council of Education, Government aid 
for private schools, compulsory education, and equal treat¬ 
ment for the Dutch and English languages. 

The Bloemfontein-Kimberley Railway was opened on 
April 8 by Sir G. Adams, Governor of Orange River 
Cobny, yrho said the Government had constructed the line 
as for as possible with white labour, nevertheless the line 
w^s^osting fiOfOoo less than was estimated. 

East A?rica and Uganda.—A severe famine prevails 
in die Usoga Province of Uganda, thousands of deaths 
having occurred. The Government is doing its best, and 
is feeding 50,000 natives, but it is feeling the heavy strain 
upon Its resources. The crops are a complete failurt, and 
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there is a prospeci of much suffering during Che nexc few 
months. 

West Coast of Africa and Nigeria. —The work of 
fixing the boundary along the thousand miles of Anglo- 
French frontier between the Niger and Lake Chad, on the 
lines of the agreement entered into by the British and 
French Governments, and ratified In 1906, has been coin* 
pleted lifter eighteen months' work. A complete line of 
beacons has now been rstabliahed along the entire frontier, 
a total number of 148 having been erected, each numbered 
and marked by tricolour cablets. Some of these beacons 
consist of stone pyramids 8 feet high, and in ocher cases 
where stone was not available, telegraph poles have served 
to mark (he frontier. Demarcation began ai Ilo, on the 
Niger, in December, 1906. 

Somaliland. — A Convention, dated May 16, has 
been signed by Emperor Menelek and the Italian repre¬ 
sentative at Addis Abeba defining the limits of Italian 
Somaliland and Dancalla. The boundary of Somaliland 
starts from Dob, at the point where the Rivera Dan and 
Ganana meet, about 500 kilometres from the mouth of the 
River Jub, and then, keeping north of the fourth parallel, 
gnes straight to WebbI Shebeyll, whence it is carried on 
along the line of 1896, parallel to the coast, until it reaches 
the British Somaliland boundary. The boundary of the 
Dancalla is fixed at sixty kilometres from the coast line 
The agreement contains clauses regulating the dependence 
of the diflerent tribes which are on the boundjsry or on 
either side of it. The compensation to be paid to Abys¬ 
sinia is fixed at ;^i20,ooa The Convention is subject to 
the consent of the Iialian Parliament and the King. The 
effect of the Convention is to leave not only Lugh in Italian 
possession, but also thu important caravan centre at the 
meeting of the rivers Dan and Ganana. 

Nyassaland. —The first passenger train on the 
Highlands Railway arrived at Blantyre on March 31. The 
railway is too miles in length, and connect Port He:^ 
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and Chiromo. on the Shir^, with Blaotyre, thft capital of 
the Protcctorate 

Austraua: Commonwealth.— Lord Dudley has been 
appointed Governor-General of Australia in succession to 
Lord Northcoto. 

The survey for the proposed Trans-Continental Railway 
from Port Augusta to Kalgoorlle has begun from each end. 

Victoria.— Sir T. Gibson-Carmichael has been appointed 
Governor of Victoria in succession to Major-General Sir ii. 
Talbot, who had resigned. 

Nbw Zeaiand.— The revenue for the past financial year 
ending March 31 was .^9,065.000, the highest on record, 
and an increase of .^656,870 over that of last year. The 
increase in expenditure was >^ 43 ^ 039 - 

Canada.— Two Anglo-America Treaties concerning the 
relationa of Canada and the United States, embodyiag the 
agreement with regard to inland fisheries and providing for 
the settlement of boundary difficulties, were signed on 
April II at Washington, and ratified by the Senate on May 4. 
The line of frontier will be settled by a joint Commission. 

Active preparations have been in progress for the cele¬ 
bration of the Tercentenary of the Quebec Battlefield, and 
the Prince of Wales will be conveyed to Canada,by the 
cruiserwith a suitable escort, his reported 
that,his stay may be prolonged to one week. Large 
sums of, money have been received towards the purchase 
of the battlefields. 

' U has been proposed to establish a penny post bemen 
the 'United Kingdom and America and also France, to 
come Into force on October i next. Also to those places 
in Morocco where the British Post Office have agents. 
The latter began this month. 

Obituarv.—T he following deaths have been recorded 
during the past quarter r 

Sir Auckland C6tvin,'K.C.S.L, tC.M.O., c r.B.Rev. John Aonaod Sellar, 
iCA., Chaplaia Bonbar Ecclesiastical EstabluheMot^Petev Keniy 
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late of P.W.D, of India;—Sir John Eliot, K.c.J.t, r.R-S. 
Peroy Taylor Bell, late of the Indian Army George Thornhill, c.a.t., late of 

the Madras Civil ServiceGeneral Sir Cecil James East, R.c.t9. (Crimea, 
Indian Mutiny, Litshai expedition, Zulu war 2879, Burmese i8d6);— 

Colpnal H. J. W. Browrtrigg, a.a.William Theobdd, late Deputy- 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India ;—Willian VanaittarC 
Taylor, i.&a., lata of the Bzecuuve Department at Dacca, Mymenilngh, 
Behar, and other ProvineeiJames P'raneia Hewitt, late Bengal Civil 
Service j—William Pelham Rlehardaon, M.i.c.K., Irrigation Depanmeot 
Norih'West Province!, IndiaColonel H, 0 . PasVc (Indian Mutiny);— 
Colonel J. ' 1 \ Ready (Afghan war 1880)Colonel R. E. Roa (Crimea, 
Mutiny campaign) ;—Colortel J. H. Moure (Aihantee war! 873*74, Afghan 
war 1878*79) ;—Ue&zil Roberts Onilow Dr. Klelhorn, c.r.i-, rum., hon. 

o. LiiT. Oxford, LL.D. Edinburgh and Glasgow (for sixteen years Professorof 
Oriental Languages at the Deccan College);—Colonel C £. Maude (South 
Mabratia campaign >844*45, Noith-Wast Frontier cacnpafga >846, Punjab 
campaign 1848*49, Persian expedition 1856*57, Bheel campaign )857*58};— 
Colonel William Henry Blowers, late Bombay Staff Corpa;—John Watts 
B raasington, M.i.c. a., late P, W, D., India;—Edward Gay, form erly Comptroller 
and Aud clonGeaeral in I nd la;—Deputy Surgeon-General Janee Brown e, K. o., 
Bengal Medical Service (retired)General Henry William Blalee (eoiered 
Madras Infantry 1837, Coorg campaign in command of Burma district in 
1871-79;—Lieu ten ant-Geocral Sir D. C. Dniry-Lowe,o.c.B. (Crlraea 1854, 
Indian Mutiny 1858*59, Zulu war 1879, Boer war 188r, Egyptian war 
1882);—Major-General David Briggs (served 00 the Bengal eatatMbbmenr 
of (he Indian Army from 1842*74, and saw much active scitfoe duiieg ^ 
Mutiny);—Hepry Francis filiuir^iGoloaftl.jRi:^^) {Mte Beo9al).fi»gti34eni 
Ktirc4(lBdIan Muiiay campaign, North*Wofd Froptitt campaign of «86s, 
Afghan war 1878-80);—LleteDantGeneral Albert Henry Bam field (Punjab 
campaign 1848*49, Boree Afrldls campaign (853, Indian Mutiny cam¬ 
paign);—Lieutenant-Colonel F. 5 . Peck, of the Jndiaiv M^jcal Service 
(Bormeee expedition 1885*87);—Ral Bahadur L. Daulat Raip; late 
Si^arwiendent of Post Offices and Mails, Kal)ca*Sim]a line >«-bUJor 
George Bloomfield Cough, soth Punjab Infantry;—Sir Robera* Gc&ome 
Horn *Etphii^ion«* Dalrymple, Bart., Colouel Indian Staff Corps 
Colonel Robert Durie Griffin, late Indian Army;—Colonel A. T. BLolland, 
Indian Army;—Colonel Lewis Maosergh Buchanan, c.b. (Crimea >856, 
Indian Mutiny campaign, Central India Oude campaign 1859);—Horaee 
Abel Cockerell, cat.;—Major-General John Stratford Colli(B ut* 
meee expedition 1885*89, North-West Frontier operations (899*98, Tirah 
expedition >897-98);—MajorW. H. Trethewy (Burmese expedition 1886) y— 
Lieutenant G. D. Martin, died ol wounds received in the Mohmand Expedi¬ 
tion, served also in the ZakkaKhcl expedition;—Rkhard Herbert Greavea, 
(.as.;*—Captain J. C* Dewar (Zulu war 1879);—Major-General George 
Noble Cava, Indian Staff CorpsBrigade-Surgeon William Pieroe EAUy, 

p. «.c.s. (Indian Mutiny campaign 1858, North Cansra FleM Forces) >— 
Major H. Coape-Smlth (Hazara expedirion 1892, Isa^ai expedition >892, 
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British Certril Africa 1895)Lieuteoant-Colonel C. Trltloo (Burmae 
eypcdiiion 1887-89) j Muj or C E Hill, r.a, (Burmese expedition x887-a8, 
Haitrt expedition i^ot, luzai expedition 190*, South Africa x 889* 190a); 
—Sir Alexander Condie Stephen, Groom in 'Veiling to the King;— 
W. Robert Bright, c.8.i. Hon. Mr. Justice Hungerford Tudor 
Boddam, Judge of the High Court of Judicature at MadrasLieutenant- 
Colonei Herbert Croft Ryder, late Army Pay Depanment, and Bombay 
Service# i'^Geotge Sackvllle Sutherland, Brigade Surgeon, Bengal Medical 
Service;—Lieutenant G. H. Sorle, arsi Cavalry, killed la the Mohmand 
expedition at Umrt Kllli ;-Lleutencnt G. F. Archibald, Send PunjabU, 
killed in the Mohraend expedition at Umra KllliLieutenant U S. Well«, 
Queen’s 0 *m Corps of Guidei, died of cholera In the Mohmand cx|>edi« 
lionColonel Sir Alfred Mordaunt Kgarion, K.c.v.o., c,»., served with 
end Battalion Rifle Brigade in India from i8dj«d6, and In Canada i866*68 j 
Lieutenant Frederic Ruasell Borff Hubert Claude Daniel, Superintendent 
of Police in IndiaWilliam Astell St. Quintin, late of India Office ;— 
Rupert Temple Fanshawe, District Superintendent of Police, Raipur, 
Central Provinces, IndiaLieutenant Walter Young, killed in the 
Mohmand expedition;—Richard Gceeven, i,c$.Lieutenant Balfour 
Bryant; in 1907 he was appointed as an extra Aide-de-camp to the 
Governor of Bombay, Sir George SJdenbam ClarkeCharles Henry 
Reynolds, c.i.a., for some time head of the Indian Tel^ph Peparc- 
Q,«Qt .'—Deputy Surgeon-Ganeral H. R. L. Veale, d.d. (Indisa Mudny 
campaign 1857*58, Egy^ian expedition 1882)Brigade*Surg««i‘G. S. 
Sutherland (Crimea, Lucknow, Indian Mutiny)Major N«l Campbell 
MaclaobUn (Nile expedition 1898)Major-General W. 0 . Scansion, late 
Indian Army (Indian Mutiny campaign 1857-58);—Deputy Surgceo-Gweral 
Sir James Arthur Hanbury, K.c.a., r.R.C,#. (Afghan campaign of 1878.79 
and 1879*80). 
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THE MYSORE DASARA EXHIBITION. 

Bv $m Roper Lethbridge, x.c.i.e. 

T»e Maharaja of Mysore, the worthy son of an illustrious 
father, is evidently resolved that his State—known as the 
“ Model State/' or the “ Pioneer State," of Feudatory India 
—shall be worthy of its reputation. Mysore was not the 
only State that conceived the happy idea of celebrating the 
visit oLthcir Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in 1906 by a national Industrial and Agricultural 
£xhibition>'’ that might show their Royal Highnesses, and 
the whole civilized world that was looking on. how great 
was the variety of the provincial resourcesrsnd howbeaut}> 
ful the products of its art But the Maharaja, ably seconded 
by his Dewan, Mr. Madhava Rao^ ai.s,, deteopicied to 
ia^rove on this happy idea, by establishing ah 
exhibition of this kind, that will serve a threefdd ps^Ose 
will show the outside world what Mysore can do, 
it will put within the reach of Mysoreans the best methods 
that are currept elsewhere, and it will mark cho, progress ^ 
that is being achieved in Mysore from year to yjpar. At 
this year's Dasara Festival, and about the time when, this 
Rivitw will reach India, there will be opened the secoftd 
annual exhibition of Mysore Industry, Agriculture. and.Att 
—the iist, which todk place la^ year, was somewhat 4n the 
nacure^f a preliminary canter." All our readei^uaflijoiii 
wi&ut in hoping, with full confidence, chat these 
'heginaing of a long series of instructive and successM. shows. 
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The Mysore Dasara Exhibition happens at an opportune 
moment. The teachings of the late Mr. Justice Ranade 
from the theoretical point of view, and those of the ever-to- 
be-lamemed Mr. Tata from the practical side, are just now 
beginning to bring forth abundant fruit. Not only the 
Princes and the nobles of India, but also the educated 
middle classes, are recognizing the truth of those teachings 
more and more every year. They feel that the develop¬ 
ment In India of the modern spirit of co-operative indus- 
trialism-which Is fostered by periodical exhibitiona-ofiera 

the best hope for the future of the country. Ac the opening 
of the Benares Industrial Exhibition of 1905—of which the 
patron was HU Highness the Maharaja of Benares, and 
the motive spirit was Mr. Romesh Cbunder Dutt, c.i.E.— 
thftdiairman of the Reception Committee, the Hon. Munsbi 
Madho Lai. apUy spoke of it as,‘'this latest child of the 
Indian National Congress." He appUuded the national 
services, in this direction, of such representative,men as 
Mn Vithaldas Damodhar Thackersey of Bombay, of Mr. 
D. V. Hanumantba Row of Madras, and of Mr. R. C. 
Dutc and the Rao Bahadur RaojI Bhai Patel of Baroda; 
and took credit for the Benares Exhibition that it was dis- 
UnotJy a middle-class enterprise, although patronized by.» 
greBta..Prkce as the Maharaja of Benares. 

U 'a now more than half aeeotury «nce the first Indian 
" Ejrfabition of Native Industry " wasbeid az Madras in the 
year 1853. The fertile genius and fiery energy of Sir 
Richard Temple made a great success of the Nagpur 
. Exhibition chat followed a few years later, and sioce then 
Adre tave been many exhibitions of sort* held- ra the 
wious eides of British India. But it has only; been within 
oemparacively recent years that the Princes -and peoples of 
.Ihdb have Uken to,organizing for chemsdveS these valu¬ 
able' enterprises on the best European models. The last 
exhihidon at Madras derived much added prestige from 
t&ft';activ« sod personal support aocordod to. it Jsy His 
H^^hnesa the Maharaja of .Mysore, whose address, on that 
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occasion showed the intimate knowledge His Highness 
possesses of the scope and use of an industrial exhibition, 
and the interest he takes in the general subject It is, 
therefore, fitting that when a great effort le being made by 
the Maharaja himself, by the Dewan, Mr. Madhava Rao, 
ci.B., and by the Government and people of Mysore, to 
organise an exhibition within the Mysore territories that 
shall be worthy of chat great State and of India generally, 
warm sympathy and hearty co-operation should be offered 
them, not only by the Madras Presidency, but by the whole 
of British India, and by the British Empire at large. The 
Timts, and SitiHcUsrd, and other great English journals, have 
long ago called public attention to the coming event, as 
testifying to the enlightened care of the Maharaja and the 
Government of Mysore for the interests and welfare of His 
Highness’s subjects. 

This is the true Svjadeski^ to which His Excellency the 
Viceroy gave such hearty support in his Budget speech, in 
the following emphatic words : 

I say to the supporters of Svxidishi, that 1/ 
Swadeshi means in earnest endeavour to develop 
home, industries in an open market for the employ¬ 
ment and for the supply of the people of India, no one 
will be more heartily with them than myself,*' ’ 

* t 

h was this benevolent and patriotic spirit in thc.Mahataja 
of Mysore that attracted the warm admiration of His 
lencythe presentJGovernor of Madras when paid a State 
visit to Mysore a short rime ^go. Speaking at Vellpr^ after 
the cpnelusion of that visit, Sir Arthur, Lawley pa^d a. veyy 
striking tribute to .the great qualiti^ of bis U^e ho^t ia 
these ^yprds, as repo iced ij) tbe Madras Mail of the foHosrr 
ing day: 

M'have had during the past week an opporasibh^ 
of usting something of tbe qualities of Indiaft hos^ 
pitality. During that rime 1 have* been the gxiost of a 
nei^booring State. I could not fell to be screck by 
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the princely hospitality of its ruler, but what I valued 
still more highly was the daily—nay, almost hourly- 
evidence of his own personal forethought and his own 
personal care, devoted to make my visit to him as 
enjoyable as possible. Animated by the same spirit 
as His Highness, the Durbar and the officials of the 
State spared no pains to make me welcome, and the 
people of the country in every village and in every 
hamlet which I passed did not fail to show a distinct 
mark of courtesy and consideration to me as I passed. 

I have come from there with my heart warmed by the 
cordiality of the welcome which I received, and I have 
come also with my intelligence. 1 hope, quickened by 
some insight into the methods of an enlightened and 
progressive administration ; with a deep sense of 
admiration for the ability and the uprightness of the 
ruler of that country, and especially for the keen sym¬ 
pathy which he evinces for his people and his desire 
to earn their affection and respect. In these latter 
respects, gentlemen, 1 hope that I may do something 
to emulate his example; that I, too, may show myself 
capable of sympathy with the people over whom I am 
called upon to rule, and that 1 may earn in time some¬ 
thing of their respect and of their affection.” 

These words of His Excellency the Governor of Madras 
aptly illustrate the cordial relations chat happily subsist 
between the heads of the Governments of Madras and 
Mysore, and it is very ceruin chat the coming Dasara 
Exhibition will benefit manufacturers and producert In 
British India equally with those of the Mysore State; 
though the Mysoreans themselves will naturally, and 
properly, benefit most easily from the lectures on industrial 
technique that are lo be a feature of the exhibition. 

Mr. Madhava in his address to the Representative 
Assemb^fdf i9o6*'jS|»fi)ie ioilwty terms of appreciation of 
the warm irtflerwin the artss^and industries of Mysore that 
had been evirwed'lfcfct yerir their Royal Highnesses the 
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Prince and Princess of Wales whei^ they were the honoured 
guests of the Maharaja of Mysore. Mr. Madhava Rao 
himself has worthily maintained and improved upon the 
high traditions of his distinguished predeceasers» the 
Dewans Sir Sheshadri Iyer and Sir P. N. Krishna Muni, 
in giving effect to the policy of the Maharaja in the 
encouragement of Mysorean arts and industries; and he 
was therefore able to speak with more authority upon 
the advantages that had accrued from the last Mysore 
exhibition, that of January, J906, which was a special 
feature of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
He said: 

"To afford their Royal Highnesses an opportunity 
to see the products of the arcs and industries of 
Mysore and its resources, an Industrial and Agricul¬ 
tural Exhibition was held at Mysore. Their Royal 
Highnesses paid a visit to the exhibition, and evinced 
much interest in the exhibits. Further proof of His 
Royal Highness's interest In the arts and industries of 
the country, and of his solicitude for the welfare of the 
artisan, was afforded in the speech he made on the 
occasion of bis laying the foundacion-stoae of the 
Chamarajendra Technical Institute at Mysore, when 
he expressed his * delight In taking pan in a ceremony 
which might lead to the amelioration of one of the 
most deserving and most important classes pf the 
Indian people/' 

It was doubtless the great success that attended this 
Mysore Exhibition of i$o6, and the Madras Exhibition, in 
which the Maharaja took such a prominent and benevolent 
part, that inspired the idea of the coming Dasara Exhibh 
tion, which will in future years be one of the leading 
features of the Mysore Dasara festivities. 

Many months ago die prospectus of the exhibitita# as 
worked odt by the Dewan and sanctioned by the Maha^ja 
himself, was issued by the Government of Mywa^ Its 
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provisions were explained in the Englishman, the Madras 
Mail, the Madras Times, the Times of India, and the 
other leading Indian journals, and were copied therefrom 
in the English Press, so that I need not refer to them 
here in detail. Suffice it to say that a vigorous attempt is 
to be made to profit by, and Improve upon, all that was 
best and most lueeful in former Indian exhibitions, and also 
so strike out a new line by directing special attention to the 
humbler Industries of the country, 

For instance, it had been remarked chat, in the great 
exhibition of Madras, and in many other similar shows, 
there was a splendid display of the products of the fine»art 
handicrafts of the country chat appeal to the assthetic 
tastes of wealthy purchasers, but very scanty illustration 
of the merely utilitarian products that are bought by the 
iftasses, in which there is often wide scope for improved 
toalfeVials aftd more scientific and cheaper methods of pro¬ 
duction. One of the most intelfigent of the weekly reviews, 
written by Indians for Indians, bad thus critidzed, In this 
sense, the exhibits that were so much admired m the 
Madras Exhibition: 

” Under the spacious pavilion in the Cathedral 
House are seen costly metal works, ivory and wood 
carvings, sandal cabinets with carved panels, beautiful 
carpets and apparel, embroideries and klncob works. 
There Is seen an abundance of unwrought wealth in 
scone, fibre, mica, silk, and in a variety of forest pro- 
. . duci^. But of ^nicies of utility, consumed .joy,-the 
except textile fabrics and sorp« quaotfty 
. of pottery, are exhibited. The cwnblies o£,Mysore and 
. Bellary, the checks, the . cotton goods Buckingham 
.mills, the silk goods of Moorshldabadl the woollen 
fabrics of the Punjab Tradings Company, tho furniture 
and^ [ocks, ^and a few articles of machinery». about 
all| tbetaitldes of utility, as distinguished from thp6j$ of 
art. ihpt are di^ayed at the£xbib,i5ioo,'V. ^., ; 
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A show of high«art products is in Itself very useful, and 
especially valuable for creating a market for these products 
tn Europe and America. The new palace of the Maharaja, 
which is approaching completion in Mysore City, is in 
itself an instance of this* It is being built, in the Hindu- 
Saracenic style of architecture, on the site and very much 
on the model of the historic building that was destroyed 
by fire about eleven years ago, and it will be a glorious 
example of the wonderful beauty of true Indian art-work. 
The carved sandal-wood of Mysore (a famous throughout 
the world, as also the inlaying of black*wood with ivory and 
silver. The new palace, which is of noble elevation, is 
2 20 feet long by 180 feet, and isTull of the finest specimens 
of the most elaborate carving in marble, porphyry, granite, 
and sandal-wood, with marvellous open-work lattices of 
soap-stone and doors of black-wood richly Inlaid. 

Now, It is only right that an industrial exhibition should 
adequately illustrate the capabilities of Mysore artists in 
such beautiful works as these; but it is equally important, 
for the welfare of the country, to give these shows a dis¬ 
tinctly educational mission, and for. this purpose nothing 
could be better than the regulations laid down by the 
Exhibition Committee, with, the authority «f the Mysore 
Government, They seated in their pro^ectus that, it vaa 
maioj^ their aim " to bring tegethor articles, maohinery, 
aud processes, the use of which it is desirabU to 
the notice of ryot, the artisan, and the mamifactUMr, 
by actual demonstration.” To effect this purpoea apedal 
facilities ase offered by the Mysore Committee to those 
who are able and willing to give, practical illustrations t}f 
any process of manufacture, or the working of any particu¬ 
lar implemenca or machinery. Arrangements have boon 
made for lectures, both in English and in the vernaculars, 
on all subjects likely to interest and Instruct those who are 
engaged in the practical work of manufacture oragrioW«i^ 

Observing that this la an age of prise competicioaf, the 
oommiuee have arrange^ fot* varied and coraprebeft^t^ 
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competitions In the practical work of weaving*, ploughing, 
and other widely-practised occupations- And with refer¬ 
ence to these competitions, and the English and vernacular 
practical lectures, the Wtdnssday Rovitw of Trichinopoly 
has some very sensible remarks. After pointing out that 
these features will greatly increase the educational value of 
the exhibition, the Rtviow adds: 

'' The really Instructive portion of the exhibition is 
not the array of exhibits which delight the eyes of the 
sightseer, but the practical demonstration of improved 
processes, from which the ryot and the artisan can 
learn how they can adopt new methods with advan¬ 
tage. We trust that the English and vernacular 
lectures which the committee propose to arrange will 
be adapted to the special requirements of the classes 
of people who are likely to profit by the exhibition, 
and not be of mere academic interest, as they some¬ 
times are. We have no doubt that agriculturists and 
manufacturers in all parts of the country will respond 
to the invitation offered by the committee, and help to 
make the exhibition a success.” 

These words were written some months ago, before the 
Indian and English Press in general had taken up the 
subject. Since then the very considerable advantages 
offered by the exhibition, and the liberal schedule of prises, 
have attracted widespread interest, and it is understood 
that the success of the exhibition is already assured. 

Both the Maharaja of Mysore himself, as the head of 
the Hindu rulers of India, and his Minister, Mr. Madhava 
Rao, by this exhibition, and by the wise arrangements 
made for it, bear testimony to their earnest belief in that 
enlightened industrialism that His Excellency the Viceroy 
has indicated as the true Swadeshi for India. Nor is Kr$ 
Highness the only Indian potentate of the first rank who 
has proclaitned his adhesion to this principle. His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja Oaekwar of Baroda—a Prince bardly 
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less powerful than the Maharaja of Mysore, and the 
supreme ruler under the King-Emperor of a Stale larger 
than Saxony and more populous than Greece—has fre¬ 
quently expressed himself, in language of remarkable force 
and ability, to the same effect. Only the other day, on the 
occasion of the opening ceremony of the Bank of Baroda, 
the Gaekwar, after explaining most lucidly the bearing of 
industrialism on the future welfare of India, concluded his 
speech in these interesting words: 

'' It is my profound conviction that the line of least 
resistance in the progress of India at this time lies 
in the hard study and consistent application of the 
paraphernalia of industrialism to Indian conditions. 
Only in this manner can we fit ourselves for the larger 
demands of statesmanship; and only in this way can 
we, as a people, expect ever to enter the haven of 
economic independence. As the West owes its pro¬ 
gress of the last couple of centuries to the applicadon 
of scientihc invention to all phases of life, so India 
must look to the same formula. I do not in the least 
minimize the necessity of reform In the social organism 
and reform in the political administration ; but change 
in these directions is apt to be slow unless forced from 
beneath by an ever-increasing sense of Industrial inde¬ 
pendence and economic self-respect, If I may be 
allowed to use such an expression. It is my duty to 
impress upon my people again and again that die 
development of industries and commerce rest prirtiarily 
upon them. Without individual pluck, perseverance, 
energy, and foresight we are powerless to effect any 
solid and lasting improvement in the economic con¬ 
dition of the country/’ 

Aa a State, Baroda is perhaps not quite so advanced in 
some respects as Mysore. But both these great countries 
are fortunate in being ruled by Princes who are honestly 
devoted to the welfare of their subjects, and who are con¬ 
vinced that the old methods of iaissor faire and laisssrAliir, 
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80 long followed in India under the shade of Cobdenism, 
are now obsolete. With the hearty approval of the Viceroy, 
whose opinion about the true Swadeshi I have quoted, and 
with the aid of able British Residents conversant with the 
cnovemenis of modern science and invention, and not less 
able and enlightened Indian Ministers, these Princes are 
guiding their peoples into ways that will both enrich and 
advance them. 

I have already alluded to the interesting fact that one of 
the great Chiefs of British India, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares, was the patron of the Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition of 1905, organised under the 
auspices of the National Congress. The Maharaja of 
Benares opened that exhibition in a speech of remarkable 
force and wisdom that has been published in the “ Report 
of the First Indian Industrial Conference." That very 
valuable report refers to the teaching of Mr- Justice Ranade, 
and points out that “the Indian National,Congress has 
from its very inception given prominent attention to the 
economic problem of the poverty of India." It declares 
that, among the causes of that poverty, '‘the Congress has 
always recognized the decline of India's indigenous indus- 
^Xri^aaa principal one”; and in his Presidential Address on 
the.samo occasion the Maharaja of Benares strongly 
.emphasized this point in words that are worth quoting at 
length in tWs place, “ clearly demonstrating the value of 
«jch natipnal exhibitions as the Mysore Dasara Exhibition, 
The Maharaja, In the course of his address, said ; 

.1 “The organiaatioa of these annual exhiWejoas by 
• ' soccessive Reception Committees of the Indian National 

•*' * Congress la proof of the determination of rite educated 
middle class of India to wipe away the somewhat just 
, «proach that ihey pay excessive attention to political 
agitation, and have no adequate conception of industrial 
developmeat as a factor in national regeneration, • If 
I am right in thinking so, 1 take leave to congraWlate 
them on this recent development qf their prograjopie. 
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Bdieving as 1 do chat the f^rsc need of my native land 
is the working up of its rich natural resources, 1 nm 
naturally pleased at the earnest effort that the intel¬ 
lectual aristocracy of the country have begun to put 
forth to compass this end. ) 

I do not propose to dwell at any length on »the 
splendid past or the brilliant possibilities of Indian 
industries. Ic is enough for us to know that it ia the 
considered opinion of so high an authority as Sir 
Guilford L. Molesworch that India possesses enormous 
natural wealth and resources—agricultural, mineral, 
or industrial—but they are to a great extent un¬ 
developed. Her coalfields, so far as they have been 
explored, cover an area of 35,000 square miles, and 
are estimated to contain 200,000,000,000,000 tons of 
coal i Some of the seams are 70 to 200 feet thick. 
In Bengal and Assam there is coal nearly equal in 
evaporative power to medium Welsh steam-coal, 
though inferior to Aberdare, In some parts of India 
the supply of iron ore is on a scaie extraordi^ry 
and unparalleled magnitude, whole bills and ranges of 
it being of the purest variety. There is chrome-iron 
capable of making the finest Damascus blades, man- 
ganiferous ore, magnesite, splendid hematites in. pro- 
. foipn, peat, petroleum, gold, silver, aluminiBmj .Iead, 
tin, copper,, plumbago, U/ne, magnesia, mic4} gfypaum, 
salt, soda, and asbestos, There are Immense forests 
of valuabU timber. There are food-grains of frvtry 
desQripeip;!—soft wheat equal to the 6oest Austral iao, 
J^ard .wheat .rivalling the best Kabanka; 
rubber, tobacco, tea, coffee, oocoa» sugar, spices, dyes, 
cotton, jute, hemp, dax, coir, and fibre of every descrip¬ 
tion—in fact, products too numerous to mention. The 
^evelopTb^nt of . this potential wealth can only he ^ 
result.qf a combination of capital, skill, and labr^, of 
^ . the joint effort of the State and the people. I tave 00 
5,dpul?t,tbat the Government have done much, and wfl) 
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60 all that lies in their power, to further this end, pro¬ 
vided we approach them in a practical way, showing 
them what we have done and what we want them to 
do for us/' 

These words of the Maharaja of Benares are in exact 
accord with the utterances of their Highnesses the Maha- 
••aja of Mysore and the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Read together, the speeches may be taken to Indicate 
that the great Chiefs of India are fully cognisant of 
the economic needs of their country, and are loyally 
desirous of doing everything in their power to meet those 
needs, and to encourage the efforts in this direction of the 
educated middle classes. Lord Minto and Lord Morley, 
Sir Arthur Lawley, and, indeed, all the highest authorities 
of the Empire, are, as stated by Maharaja of 
Benares, warmly interested in these efforts; indeed, the 
“Report of the Benares Industrie Conference " quotes on its 
tide-page an official letter declaring that “the Government 
of India are in full sympathy with the objects of the Indian 
Industrial Conference.” When Tariff Reform Is adopted 
the United Kingdom—probably at no distant date— 
Indian industries will receive a preference in all the markew 
of the Empire, and adequate protection from foreign 
industrial inroads ; but even now the Government of India 
are frankly desirous of promoting the industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests of the people by every legitimate means 
short of actual preference, such as railway extension, canals, 
irrigation, and so forth. They look with the heartiest 
approval on such efforts as those that are being made 
in Mysore co increase the productive capabtlities of the 
country and its people, and to extend its markets. Now 
that the Annual Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition Is 
to be an important feature in every year's Dasara in 
Mysore, it is impossible to doubt that, year by year, the 
prosperity of the State, the happiness and contentment of 
the people, and the popularity and dignity of its GovernmCTt, 
will be sensibly enhance by this most valuable institution. 



LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE OF 

INDIA* 


By R. E. Forrest. 

The nucleus of (his volume was formed by cercain lectures 
which the writer delivered at the Passmore Edwards 
Institute and elsewhere" in 1905-1906. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, presiding at one of the lectures, was kind enough 
(0 mention three qualihcations" in the writer for dealing 
with Indian life. First. that, being born and bred in India, 
he is of the people"; second, his “association with the 
Government of the country enables him to view Indian 
life also from the administrative point of view—viz., as a 
whole, and with special reference to social organization and 
cohesion ”; third, “ a Cambridge education and a lengthened 
study of European life and methods should enable him to 
present facts in a form which may appeal to European 
readers, and be not unacceptable to that large body of 
University men in India whose minds are still seeking an 
adjustment between Western ideals and Eastern traditions.” 
To these the writer himself would add the qualihcation of 
“an open mind.” And now this book gives good proof Of 
the possession of these qualihcations. To the present 
writer, whose interest in India is of old and deep, in tide- 
page is a marvel and a portent. Cambridge, the Indian 
Civil Service, an Indian Mussulman—>who would have 
thought of the conjunction of these in the first years ol 
one’s own service, the last years of the wondrous reign of 
John Company, Abdullah Yusuf-All, m.a., ll,m. (Cantab.), 
I.C.S., Barrister-at-Law, and die quotation from “ the father 
of English song " P Setting aside all other opposing ck' 

* “Ufe aod Labour of the People of India," by Abdullah YSnf-All, 
HtX., LUM. (Cantab.), i.c.!., Barmter-at-Law. London: JohS Mun^, 
1907. 
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cumstances, the thing was then impossible from the attitude 
of the Mussulmans themselves. It was by the exertions 
and example of Syud Ahmed Khan that they were moved 
out of that sullen stillness; he was the first to send a son 
to an English University. In a book like this, and in its 
author, is noble fruitage of our rule, of recognition of the 
conditions of that rule by a man of thought and action, of 
high enthusiasm, of real foresight with regard to the future 
of his co-religionists and compatriots \ one the reverse of a 
self-sufficient, self-seeking babbler: therefore has he, Syud 
Ahmed Khan, tendered thesis of his own' race and creed 
infinite service. Mr. Abdullah Yusuf*Ali has taken 
pare In that hjlo of India; the whole force of the British 
Empire haa moved at his command. We remember what 
a pride 'Syud Ahmed Kban toc 4 r in his jadlcial position, 
though one so much lower than (hose hla ejcertions have 
eoabM his'co-religloaisu to actaim ' ' 

What does such a title-page: presage-Tlhe ^spread 
through the whole of the large section of the: htiman race 
lohabiting the peninsula of India of English thought and 
English speech, the making the future predominance of the 
English language in the world sure ? 

The book has its own separate value as afibrding indica* 
tione ofthe ebaraotor of the writer. The name of AH with 
the auffix Mut. {Camab.): we 'need not go back to the 
Crusaders nor to the India of sixty years ago, but take 
ourselves now to the banks of the Indus^ to Turkey, to 
Egypt, to Morocco, to feel the scraageness of the con- 
)uiMXiQQj But what the result? What che outoctfte bf di 
mixed Oriental and English education and bringing up!f 
What the effect of having to make, In the words* of dre 
writer, adjosnnent between Western vdeals anfi 

Easnm traditions "} * In some conspicuous ca6e8,< where the 
opposrse was most to be desired, theresult bav been 
As we would desire that every Englishman io Ipdia ^ouW 
hold himself representative of his native .Und^. and,'be 
high and noble in his conduct and behaviour for the sake 
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of its good name, so should we desire the native of India 
who comes to England to hold the same with reference co the 
place of his birth, his religion, and his race. We are glad to 
hnd that throughout this book the indications are of high 
and noble views. His thoughts and sentiments are to be 
gathered not only from what he has written himself, but 
also from the quotations he has placed at the head of his 
chapters. What a man has read; what he remembers; 
what has hxed itself in his memory, taken root; what he 
holds worthy of attention, of recalling—all these give in* 
dication of character. To the chapter on Village Life 
he has prefixed a quotation from Wordsworth, the first line 
of which is *' Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie"; and with regard to the observation of the people of 
India he says that the observer may do so from high up in 
a balloon, or from the level of tbe earth, but still from 
without, or he " makes himself one of the mass." He 
enters into their feelings, shares somewhat in their diffi* 
culties, and experiences a little of that patience and passive 
heroism with which God endows, souls bom to lOiuch 
suffering. Then he realizes how .much .of. tbe common 
heritage of humanity is shared by die silent masses of 
India—the sin, the pain, the sorro^r, the misunderstanding, 
the .whips and acorns of rime," '‘the .proud man’s con- 
txuaeijfi’' and tbe spurns which patient merit tahea of,che 
unworthy/' set in the balance against the beauty^ the truth, 
the ddelity, tbe unselhrisneas, the heights of oobie enchaAt- 
ment, and ail the touches dearest prised" of a fbee, 
happy, and ioverencirclecl life, In realising this he (a nsade 
conscious not only of she unity oMndkn.Iife, but its kin* 
ship with the whole world. The writer dwells .on/the 
brotherhood of man^ the solidarity of the human rac&i .He 
must know she saying of Sheikh Saadi of Shiraz chatail 
the sons of Adam are members of one body." < Foci his 
chapter on Industrial and Economic Problems he Croats 
these fine lines of Elizabeth Barrett Brownings ^hou she 
notdd. have rejc^bd fio'see them so used*): .. 
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“ Every oation 
To everf other aatioo, strange of yore, 

Shall face to face giro dvic aalutatioo, 

And hold up lo a proud right hand before 

That coagresa, the beat work which she could fuhioa 

By her beat neans.” 

For hid chapter on Civic Life he chooses the quota- 
tions we give below^ and another which we shall have to 
quote in another conoection : 

** 0 h, what a joy this life would be then! No more 
hateful strife ( Only emulation. All eyes turned to the 
same goal. Every effort, every nerve, straining onward, 
upvrard^-each man in hfs own natural way. Prosperity for 
ail—the work of all 1 ” (Ibsen). 

" Commonwealths are not physical, but moral essences " 
(Burke). 

“ The most worthy pursuit Is the prosperity of the whole 
world'* (Piyadasi). 

Note the conjunction of names. 

Now to make our quotations from the chapter itself. 

“ Some observers would doubt whether there is any 
active civic life in India. They fix their gaze on the pre¬ 
dominating factors in the government of the country, the 
factor which has moulded its history for centuriee past. 
That has always taken the shape of a central Governnient 
responsible only to its own conscience, and to religious and 
moral sanctions for its policy and conduct. When these 
were dormant, we had government of the most arbitrary 
aivi brutal type. When these were active, we had an 
administration of the most beneficent and enlightened kind. 
But in either case there was no continuous growth of in- 
stixutions, no evolution of the people guid^ by ideals 
which, whether successful or not at any given stage, sup¬ 
plied the motive-power in the lives of communities. The 
people, as a factor in the commonwealth, were, for alj prac¬ 
tical purposes, neglected. ... We look in vain foe a 
definition of the righu and privileges of the people as a 
whole, as^an estate of the commonwealth. The coocep- 
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tion was developed no further in Muhammadan India. 
Muhammadan polity started in the land of its birth on a 
thoroughly'democratic basis. ... In Moslem Spain, 
municipal institutions are said to have flourisked. But the 
circumstances of India prevented these tendencies from 
bearing any practical fruit. ... The idea never took root, 
and in the unstable history of more than two centuries 
;^ter Akbar, the music of the soul of human society, ever 
striving to express itself in the growth of ethical ideas and 
concerted action, was subdued in the maxtial clang of in¬ 
ternecine warfare. 

“What about the village institutions? Did they not 
embody and keep- alive the civic ideal ? To this my 
answer is only a qualified ‘ Yes.*"' 

“The prevailing notion that the ancient Indian village 
was based on communistic ideas of property and life is, I 
think, incorrect In movable property we find nothing to 
justify us. in inferring that anything like communistic ideas 
existed. In regard to land, the face that periodical «- 
distribucions of land took place, and chat no exclusive and 
permanent rights were recognized io individuals, has led 
to che reasoning ihac the property waa joint. Buc perhaps 
it would be truer co say that M property In land was 
recognised at all, whether in the individual or in the com-: 
municy. Land was treated as a free gift of Nature, like 
light, or air, or the water of a river. As long as the 
population was scanty, and the quantity of land app*i«d 
unlimited, there was no occasion to create well-defined 
rights of property. When the demand first began to out- 
strip the supply, the rights which were earliest recogni^ad 
were eights of cultivation or pasturage, or, co spe^k 
generally, rights of temporary possession. These were 
regulated by many provisions of customary law, designed, 
.no doubt, for the common good, or for the good of the lord 
or chief, much in the same way as an' individual’s 
conduct was regulated. A conquering chief parcelled out 
the land among his kinsmen or retainers, in the same, way 
THIRD 3 ERIBS. VOL. XXVI. A 
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as he might detail bis sentinels on duty at different posts, 
or assign different offices or functions to different members 
of his household. Here the question would not be one of 
property in the individuals, the community, or the chiet, 
but rather one of discipline and organization. Nor was 
life in the village community based on communistic ideas. 
Equality among all the members was the last thing that 
would have occurred to a philosopher of the times, or been 
recognized by anyone in touch with the actual government 
of the village. There was a splendid system of subdivision 
of labour, and a thorough understanding between the 
different classes into which the community was divided. 

. , . There is therefore no paradox in the fact that the 
most beautifully organized structure of the village com¬ 
munity led to no advance in civic life—the life that uses 
the experience and organization of local communities for 
the fcitmacion, development, and support of the. wid«r and 
more human, as opposed to a theocratto or other mystic, 
conception of the State.” 

“The growth of civic institutions can all be referred to 
the last half-century, ... But the greatest landmark in 
the history of modern representative institutions m India 
was the action of Lord Ripon’s Government in 1882. . , . 
The objects held in view by the far-reaching reforms then 
promulgated were stated to be twofold : first, to relieve the 
officers of Government from a ponion of the duties and 
rtiponsibilitie* which had gone on increasing as the 
ouchinery of government became more elaborate; and, 
secondly, to introduce local interest io local affairs, coupled 
with local unpaid service as an instrument of political and 
papular eduoation.'’ And also, we may add. to give the 
people a measure of rule in their own land. 

•' There are now in the whole of British India 763 muni¬ 
cipalities The population living within municipal limits . 
is close upon 17.000,00a" (And the present writer has 
beheld the beginriing of this, as of tea-plaatin^ rail¬ 
roads, elementary eduoation, and so many other ttiings.) 
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Indeed, the standard of care and economy to be expected 
in regard to public money ought to be very much higher 
than chat which people are accustomed to exercise in their* 
own private affairs. If a man mismanages his own affairs 
he only hurts himself, and the ordinary promptings of 
human nature should In most cases deter him from per¬ 
sistently erring in that direction. But when be fails to 
exercise the utmost diligence in his power in the adminis¬ 
tration of public funds committed to his care as a sacred 
crust, he is a traitor to the interests of hundreds of poor 
tax-payers who have bestowed upon him the honour of 
being their representative because they crusted him.'' 
Here is mark of a new spirit 
“ The German philosopher Haeckel uses a felicitous 
phrase, ’ Communal Soul,’ in discussing the habits of the 
most primitive of Protozoan forms. Whether this com¬ 
munal soul exists in the unicellula radiolaria must be left 
to biolcg:ists to determine, But U certainly forms an im¬ 
portant factor in the capacities of mankind. It is the 
centripetal force which binds families, races, and nations 
together. It is the element which lends pathos, dignity, 
and sublimity to epic poetry. It gathers the threads of 
isolated thoughts, floating dreams and visions, and uncon¬ 
nected deeds of gallantry and heroism, and weaves with 
them a wngible and splendid fabric, whose composite glory 
of spatkle, softness, and strength forms the outer robe of 
aspiring humanity in its stately march through the cen¬ 
turies.’* The communal soul Is (o take the place—we Infer, 
the author does not assert—of the vanishing reHg::ous soul, 
This communal soul does not exist in India. The founda¬ 
tion of the social structure there is not communistic, but 
Individualistic. The sole concern of each man is for bis 
own individual rights, for the sanctity of his person, his 
cookir^-place, his utensils. They secured, he cares not 
for the general governance. The author speaks of the 
unity of Indian life.” We have quoted the passage above. 
He asserts Its existence on the ground of the common 
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possession of all the characteristics of humanity. The 
numerous and various races that Inhabit the vast and varied 
area that lies between the Indus and the Bay of Bengal, 
the Himalayas and Cape Comorin : will they not all bleed 
when they are pricked ? But as we are considering a 
apecidc thing, ‘Uhe unity of India/’ would not direct ex- 
amination of the thing itself be better than any amount of 
general talk, however lofty ? ‘'What is this unity ? What 
is it like P How does it show itself P What do the people 
themselvea think of It ? It does not show itself at all, for 
it does not exist. The people do not think of it at all, 
because to them it is unthinkable. To them separation, 
and not coalescence, is the fundamental law of the human 
association to which they belong, which was founded for 
them by the gods. Men are not born equal, but unequal. 
Nowhere have men been held to enjoy such privileges, 
suffer such disabilities, by reason of their birth as in India. 
Men are born of high caste or low caste, and so they mast 
remain. They are born with pure or polluted bodies, and 
they must carry them from the cradle to the grave. They 
are born bankers, merchants, scribes, or tailors, carpenters, 
potters, tanners, scavengers, or forest wanderers, and so 
they must continue.” The writer waxes eloquent when 
speaking of the centripetal communal force. But it is on 
the centrifugal, disintegrating forces that he has to dwell 
when treating of the various social organizations and com¬ 
munities In his chapter on Social Tendencies. We will 
now make some quotations touching on this subject Such 
quotations serve likewise to exhibit the manner of thought 
and feeling of the author, as also his mode of writing our 
English tongue, which Is excellent. 

“The Aryan invasion of India already found a social 
system which the invaders did not replace or modify 
organically. ...” “There were many Aryan invasions.». /’ 

“The teaching of Buddha, the invasion of Alexander^ 
and the establishment of Scythian kingdoms all brought, 
in new elements into the social structure/’ 
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The author thinks it an error “to speak of the Dravidian 
element in the Indian population as in some way repre> 
senting a lower plane of civilization than the Aryan.” 

“ Dravidian tendencies have had the fullest play in the 
social systems of such out-of the-way native states as 
Cochin and Travancore.” 

The Mongolian element, coo, has to be taken into 
account” The Mongolo-Dravtdlan element is predominant 
in the ethnology of Lower Bengal. 

**The earnest, militant, puritanical spirit of Islam, the 
quiet, commercial, philanthropic, and (until lately) non* 
political habits of the Parsis, and the active, energetic, 
materialistic tendencies of European civilization, have added 
important elements to our social ideas, which can In no 
way be measured by the numerical insignificance of the 
people who were responsible for their introduction into 
India.” 

“ These diverse elements ” have produced a “ crumbling 
process ” which " has resulted in a complete social chaos.” 

” It would be too much to say that in social matters evefy 
man is a law unto himself, but it may be said truthfully 
that the social unit which inHuences a man’s conduct is 
so small that its atmosphere is dose and unhealthy. !f 
the individuals in a given unit multiply, there is no chance 
of a healthy circulation of ideas being set up. The fiss> 
parous tendencies of the unit assert themselves, and. it 
breaks up into other units, which readily fall off from the 
parent stem.” 

"The diversity of social phenomena in India is a fact 
visible on the surface,” chough the author thinks, as already < 
^stated, chat there is unity, an "underlying uniformity.” 

"The chief subject that will suggest Itself for oor 
consideration is Caste. Under that one word may be 
grouped most of the phenomena of our social life. Hpw 
is this hoary institution, ‘Caste,’ holding its own io the 
new social struggle? And what effect has it Oti tM soci^^t^ 
regrouping that Is sure to follow the altered circumstan^B 
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of the internal structure of Indian society?" ''The strict- 
ness of caste regulations in the matter of food and drink 
ia well known. There are wells In villages from which 
no low-caste man is allowed to draw water. Where there 
are other wells exclusively set apart for the lower castes> 
this restriction may not operate harshly \ but in the absence 
of such wells, the lower castes have to shift for themselves 
as best they can." Why do not the Western«idea8*in)bued 
native gentlemen who desire an electoral franchise do 
something to deliver their poorer countrymen from a cruel 
and tyrannous disfranchisement such as this ? 

With regard to the defiling touch, what the writer calls 
"'the matter of social contact," he says (mistakenly, according 
to our own experience) “ the rules can never have been 
very strict in a mixed population like that of India"; but 
allows, further on, that it " is perfectly true that any familiar 
intercourse between the higher and lower castes must have 
been impossible so long as exclusive ideas were allowed 
free play in the social system. Even now there are some 
castes in Southern India, numbering about 4,000,000 souls, 
which are supposed to be so low that they pollute even 
without touching." We believe that these castes are not 
allowed to hold any land. Will not some Indian patriot 
do something for these men ? 

The caste restrictions, the author says, are beginning 
to be relaxed, at all events modified. The chief agent 
in this has been "not the press, nor the pulpit, nor the 
schools of philosophy or ethics, but the humble railway 
train, and the levelling yoke of the factory and the work¬ 
shop." To this we would add the possession and permitted 
use of mechanical appliances, the want of which was one 
main cause of the starting of the rules. If ypu have but 
one cup to drink out of, one dish to eat out of, and chose 
. made of metal, difficult to clean and keep clean, you will 
very careful as to whom you give that cup to drink out 
yhom you let dip his hand into that dish with you;.the 
will become the great mark of brothcrboodr the 
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refusal to do so be the dread sign of ostracism. The want 
of soap fit for personal use, of effective toothcombs, has led 
to the use of the razor as the great means of personal 
purification, to its use on all pans of the person, which 
has had very far-reaching political, moral, religious, and 
social consequences. The tonsure of the priest in the 
West is connected with the shaven crown of the East, aa 
the veil of the nun is connected with the veil, the purdah, 
of the Zenana-keeping lady of the East—both marks of 
segregation, retirement, lofty living. The writer says of 
the purdah that by Europeans it is usually associated 
with luxury and languor; but behind it there ia a good 
deal of dignity, domesticity, and religious sentiment." 
With reference to the effects we have attributed to want 
of soap—*' What great effects from humble causes spring" 
—it may be added that when the late ruler of Cabul started 
his English workshops the objects whose manufacture was 
most desired by him to begin with were rides and bullets, 
soap and candles. 

But why does Mr. Yusuf-Ali apply to the railway train 
the epithet kumiU when he allows it a power greater than 
that of pulpit^ pres% or acho^, a. potency which hae effected 
fundamentally the strong struccure of the lodiao socisd 
system, oflcc held built " from everlasting to everlasting ”2 
But it should be noted that the regrouping of the 
industrial system in India is also making serious joroada 
into the vigour and authctfity of the hithecio flourishing 
caste-cum*trade-union systems." 

We have discusaed so far (be tendencies that make for 
the weakening of caste ties. But, on the other hand, thete 
are opposing tendencies which make foff the strengthenkg 
of the caste idea, which we muse proceed to consider. 

It must be remembered that the caste jdea is so strongly 
rooted on Indian soil that, whatever changes of form or 
name it may undergo, It completely takes, posseasioa^ and 
puns through the life of all the peoples wlw li^r or ovea 
sojourn, in the country." The remarks which 1 have 
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hitherto made may be supposed to refer principally to the 
Hindus, but they apply to the Muhammadans with very 
slight alterations. It is no exaggeration, chough it will 
create surprise at the unexpected terms in which the 
matter is put, to say that Muhammadan society in India is, 
generally speaking, based on caste organizations, although 
they have been diversified by many anomalies proceeding 
from the fundamentally different nature of the system which 
theoretical Islam presupposes.*' 

Ic is in this question of marriage that the caste feeling 
Qs SO Strong and shows no sign of weakening." 

" The improvement of communications and the slow, but 
steady, growth of the press and a popular literature have 
:also tended to solidify the structure of Hinduism and make 
It Jess elastic. This has often been spoken of as the 
tevival of Hinduism.” 

“ The action of the Law Courts has considerably 
swei^hened this tendency. There is no system of law of 
general application in India, except Penal Law and 
Commercial Law, and Commercial Law is still in a some¬ 
what rudimentary stage. In the matter of marriage, 
divorce, succession, and family rights, the law is personal.” 
'Decisions have to be come to (n accord with Muhammadan 
or Hindu Law. This varies according to different books 
aitd sects. The Hindu law is semi-religious; the British 
Oovemmett cannot, therefore, interfere with It; the Anglo- 
Indian courts can only interpret and apply it, but their 
decisions form precedents, and give it a continued existence 
arid strength. This 'Meads to arrested development and 
want progress,” and ** certain old ideas become stereo¬ 
typed which would have been interpreted away (n a purely 
native system of jurisprudence.” But the old ideas, and 
the laws and customs dependent on them, are thus 
maintained-—Hinduism strengthened. 

Then the writer turns again to the elements of disrupt 
than. The emphasis laid on shibboleths; the creation 
on ^ sides of party ertes; the severe strain of the modern 
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competitive life—these introduce a note of bitternessinto 
social life. A man returns to the country from the town 
with money. “But he returns a different man—less 
peaceful, less tolerant, more arrogant, more infected with 
the spirit of the law, the grasping, anti-social tendencies of 
the competitive machine.'’ 

Then “all hope of peace Is gone when there comes on 
the scene a religious or political agitator. Perhaps he 
represents a seet» a newspaper, or an organisation. More 
probably he represents nobody but himself, chough he has 
a mask which he puts on to deceive others.’* 

By such men animosities are aroused between the 
different sections of the community—Ary as, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Christians. “The beginnings of these 
quarrels are. If you trace them with sufficient care, generally 
personal. The people are sacrificed for the passions of 
their chiefs." We have such declarations as " (he bitter¬ 
ness and incoherence of our social life," " the nullifying 
effect of sectional antagonism on all our social aspirations.*' 
“ One of the most marked tendencies of Indian social life is 
(hat all forms of institutions mating for order and joiflc 
action are getting disintegrated or undermined.*' “ The 
Joint Hindu Family is breaking up/’ The village 
organization “has suffered in the same way too." 

“Id religion the Hindus never had an organized Church, 
or confederation of churches, as the term would be under* 
stood in Europe. Islam had originally a strong idea of 
an organised social church, but it got Inextricably mixed 
up with the State. Since the State in India is now 
absolutely neutral with respect to Indian religbna, Indian 
Islam has become an abstract term with no visible orgaiuzst- 
tioD, and no persons or bodies in whom authority is duly 
vested and recognized." 

Then, finally, the author turns once more to “the healing 
tendencies—those which make for the building up of the 
structure in altered or developed forms. First, there iS the 
via ftuduairix natuns —the marvellous vitali^ end powwe 
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of recuperation .hown by all Indian institutions, ^ose 

reputed most effete. Then there are the 
by the best minds of the country to apply b«t 
J!eaeh in his own way-to the evils that str^e hem rnost. 

Then there are the societies, sabhas, an o 
bodies, which attempt, according to their ligh , 
many of the vexed questions that confront the people^ 
Lastly, there is the agency of Government, which, by 
means of legislation and administration d.«ct y 

indirectly, materially altered the current of the wc.al life o 
the people. And yet, without detracting from ^ 

those powerful influences, it can truthfu lyb* said tha there 
has been no co-ordinated effort at social reform. Sect on^ 
energies have been wasted in grappling with evils that a« 
theTymptoms rather than the causes of the abuses that 
reach the very core. Then the want of combination, or 
even understanding, among these different agenciea, some¬ 
times leads to avoidable conflicts of opinion which drfeat 
the very purposes which all of them have at heart. It is 

only by a systematised effort, in which Government receives 

■the assistance of private associations and individuals of 
light and leading, that the paths of least resistance can be 
discovered, and earnest action attempted on lines at once 
effective and statesmanlike. No hysterical propa^nda can 
form, or conciliate, public opinion. Mr. Justice Sanluran 
Nair, who remarks that, if the Hindu '■ makes up his mind 
to discard the outward forms of the creed, by the very act 
he cuts loose his moorings from Hindu society, and cm W 
longer take a wife or inherit property as a citisen of lBd«. 
For, strange to say, there is no form of marriage or ^ 
of inheritance for a citizen of India, as such, but only forma 
appropriate for professed Hindus by religion, as for pr^ 
fessed Muhammadans by religion," advocates "the eatal^ 
lishmeiit of a Council of Indians for social 
This would mean the reorganization of social Wo oa a 
purely civil or secular basis. We are reminded of Kmg 
Akbar’s struggles t^inst the fetters of an antique teligiOQ 
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which regulated all public and private life. But Mr. Ab- 
dullah Yusuf-All finds it difficult to see how a centralized 
popular Council for Social Legislation would be able to 
meet the case/' Would it not be wiser and more 
practical to try a scheme based on smaller social units ? 
The Government cannot interfere with “ that vast body of 
personal law which governs the private life of an Indian, 
because it is quasi-religious, but the Government might 
“recognize and register the new proposed castes or com- 
municies, and allow them to organize themselves for certairt 
well-defined purposes, including legislation on a specified 
number of subjects. I have used the word ^ caste ’ for con¬ 
venience. In fact, the group organization would apply to 
Muhammedans as well as Hindus and men of other creeds. 
In the main the new bodies would probably be based on 
caste machinery. ... But they would also partake of the 
character of the Associalions CuUuelUs as contemplated 
under the new French law for the disestablishment of the 
Church-'’ ... “A great number of dissenters from the 
cast-iron usages of caste or personal law already exist, and 
they are among the mo« enlightened of the citizens of 
India. Their sucus would be defined, and thus citizenship 
>vould be completed under some such scheme. . . . This 
body of men—free, loyal, and contented—would doubtless 
detive recruits from all classes, until a well-ordered system 
would be evolved suited to the ethnical needs of India, said 
capable of gradual e>;pan8ion in response to the many ideals 
which would be evolved from India’s readmisfflon on terms 
of perfect equality among the family of natiotis*" 

Our wish is to place the thoughts and views of the 
writer, as a man of a special class, before the rcad«v 
not to discuss them. But, with reference to India see¬ 
ing out one day as-one sole, single, independent 
it may be remarked that there is a natural dIvUwa of 
it into paru; that the military and predatory forcaa have 
to be taken into account; that the writer ccawiders only 
British-ruled India, cakes no note of. the great in- 
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dependent monarchs and princes and chiefs; in all con¬ 
siderations of the future of India it should be borne in 
mind that Cabul is a part of India, was held so in the 
past, that she would take a part in anjr future struggle 
between Hindu and Mussulman; chat the preservation of 
peace and law and order within the vast, diversilied area of 
India, the defence of her against foreign aggression, needs 
the possession of great power; that there never was one 
sole dominion in India in the past, never has been, except 
in our own case, and has been possible then on\y by reason 
of the world-wide power of England, a power which it has 
taken a thousand years to build up. Whatever may be in 
the future, it will be observed that in the present this 
writer would associate the existing Government in his 
measures for social reform. 

It will be observed that, both with the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan reformer, the aim is to free the ordinary 
concerns of life from the domination of religion, from 
priestly domination ; to have new rights of citizenship, a 
new rule of civil law, They would replace religious 
enthusiasm by civic enthusiasm. We have seen how 
exaltedly the writer speaks of the " Communal Soul/' 
Speaking of Indian towns, he says; Their social life is 
wanting in unity. Their civic virtues are yet dormant; 
civic enterprise yet lacks that strong moral incentive which 
makes the needs of the many the opportunity for the 
devotion of the few. Civic renown is not yet the coveted 
laurel for which men live and die/’ 

Starting with the thought of giving the author's opinions 
on the social condition in India at length, we find it has 
taken too much space, and we may thereby do an injustice 
to the author by not having left room for quotation of his 
excellent descriptions of town scenes and village life, bis 
valuable remarks on Education, Economics, Sanitation, bis 
bringing before us of portions of the social life which escape 
the notice even of those Englishmen who have been In close 
con I act with that life—they could not be of it as he. Our 
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extracts may do injustice to the animation of the book, due 
to deep inceresc, full knowledge, wide reading, an excellent 
command of English. What be says about camp life iu 
India brings back that joyous time to us, and we fully 
agree with him when speaking about the country-folk, the 
villagers, that '‘the simple habits of quiet, unostentatious 
hospitality in time of plenty, and of indnite patience in 
times of suffering or in a time of famine, the tender 
domestic affections among those people, the feeling that 
each person has his own place and mission in life, from the 
sweeper to the Lamburdar, evoke a feeling of restful 
sympathy." 

" Though the village women go about freely, there is no 
molestation of them, and the men, In their own rough-and- 
ready way, show a chivalrous spirit not noticed by mere 
superficial observers. There is room for improvement in 
the lot of both, but ” (and we are glad to find the writer 
thinking and saying so) '‘their lives are as happy as 
possible under the circumstances." With regard to a class 
of men with whom Englishmen hardly come in contact ac 
all, the Men of the Old Learning, it is said: “ They waste 
days and nights of deep study and silent medication in 
Crying Co discover the hidden meaning of old-world texts, 
plain and sound enough in their day, but now overlaid by: 
the ruse of ages, which it takes lunger to remove than 10 
construct a new system." 

Mr. Yusuf*All’s remarks on education are, oaturally, of 
great interest and value. That we have no space to refer 
to them is to us one chief source of regret in connectloo. 
with our scheme for this notice of his book. But one or 
two sentences with reference to a matter of great personal 
Interest as well as of enormous political and social impocA* 
ance. When dealing with the special, as distinguished 
fcom the Government, colleges, the author says : " One oC^ 
them is the great Muhammadan College at Aligs^ 
founded by Sir Syud Ahmed in 1S77. It ksrt made 
marvellous progress during the twenty-eight years Of Its 
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existence. Sir Syud Ahmed was not a man brought up 
under the English system of education, but he had 
thoroughly imbibed the English spirit. He saw the secret 
pf English progress. He realized the cause of the back¬ 
wardness of his own community. He decided to found a 
college which-" We will stop there. From our own recol¬ 

lection (we are afar from books) we should say: “ He founded 
an institution to which he gave the name of Anglo- 
Muhammadan University.” We presume the word was 
considered premature; the great founder had jumped too 
far forward. The aim of the leading spirits is to convert 
it into a University, and it is possible that the idea may 
commend itself to the authorities when the funds necessary 
to start the venture have been collected. In that case we 
shall have a new centre of educational influence which will 
be able to make its own laws and prescribe its own 
cuiricula without being hampered in its advanced educa¬ 
tional ideals by a system in which it has only a faint voice." 
Speaking of the buildings, he says: But the large lecture- 
hall is a noble building, and the beautiful mosque at the 
side, with the tomb of the founder guarding the ideals 
which bis zealous spirit conceived in this life, proclaims to 
the visitor the simple faith and the large hope on which the 
foundations of the college rest. The dining-hall has not 
the pretensions of many an ornate scene of mirth and 
conviviality in merry England or sociable Germany, but it 
is full of memories for the old Aligarh boy who dines in 
later life at the Middle Temple Hall, or visits the Gothic 
Hatts of Central Germany.” We presume that Mr. 
Abdullah Yusuf-AU is the old “ Aligarh boy " referred to. 
If so, Syud Ahmed Khan would have held this book no 
small reward; We knew him—he was a remarkable man. 
We were at Aligarh when the University was founded. 
Syud Ahmed Khan had taken to living entirely in English 
fashion, and we saw then how the platter and the cup, and 
various other utensils, may come to play a large part in the 
“ conduct of life," in history. 
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After sayiog of Indian towns that there is “no unity of 
life*' in them; that “neither Bombay» nor Madras, nor 
Lahore, nor Allahabad, is a centre of social life in the 
widest sense of the term,'* he adds: “ Calcutta is to a con- 
siderable extent becoming the centre of Bengali life— 
hence the loud outcry raised against the partition of 
Bengal.” And in the chapter on Student Life, it is 
stated: “There seems to be a far greater unity of student 
life in the Calcucu University than in any of the other 
Universities.” These are points of which English people 
do not note the significance, even in the rare event of 
knowledge of their existence. Thought Is not taken of 
the special conditions which have attached to the city 
of Calcutta. In it has been all the exdtement of a great 
expansion and growth, of its rise, under our rule, from a 
hamlet to the greatest city in Asia. In it has been the 
continued stir of a great seaport. Here has been the stir 
of trade and commerce and manufacture, of a varied in¬ 
dustry. Here has been the stir due to a High Court of 
Justice, to the Law, the Bar. Here, from the earliest, has 
been the stir and ferment of education. In the missionary 
scbo^ there was a religious zeal and fervour in the' 
teaching. Here was widest command and use of English 
literature end the English tongue, with its stimulatiag 
induence. Here were great schools and o^egcs, and the 
University. Here was a great concouree of students^ 
everywhere a turbulent element. Here was tbe stir xd 
physical and scientific research and teaching. Professor 
Bose and Professor Roy—whose names indicate their 
nadonality, professors m colleges in the Calcutta Univeraly ; 

_hold a foremost place among scientific men. Here are 

the great schools of medidne and surgery, the great 
hospitals. Here has been tbe excitement of tbe press, the 
intoxication of its power. Here has been the stir of 
political life—not only of the political life of tbe tsioSt 
populous and productive province in lodia, but of the 
whole Empire Calcutta is the scat not only o( the 
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Government of Bengali but of the Supreme Government 
also. In it stand the officers connected with those two 
great administrations, and their numerous staff consists 
mainly of natives of Bengal, of Calcutta. Trade and com* 
merce and manufactures, the professions, medicine, the 
law, Government and municipal employ, the press, give 
it large classes of wealthy and well-to-do inhabitants. 
Besides, the action of our rule has produced in Bengal a 
great class of wealthy landowners, and these live in 
Calcutta as the landowners of no other province do in Its 
capital city. There is here an accumulation, accompanied 
by a diffusion, of vrealth such as has never been known in 
any Indian city before. Apart from the King's coffers, 
neither Delhi nor Agra ever held so much wealth. Here 
the revival of Hinduism which has taken place under 
English, rule has culminated. The new mental and moral 
stir has led.to some measure of dissent in .Hinduism, to the 
format ion of sects like the Brahma. Somaj. but tho great 
extension of the wealthy class, the appearance of ^uch a 
multitude of rich and well-to-do families, the greatly in¬ 
creased means of the peasantry, have lead to a great 
increase in the wealth, the power of the Brahmins. They 
have made the performance of that most meritorious of all 
acts, the giving of gifts to a Brahmin, more fre<5uent and 
more liberal, more lavish. More money passes into the 
haods of Brahmins in Calcutta than in Benares. Calcutta, 
too, stands on. the most sacred of streams. Calcutta is to 
Bernal what Paris bas been to France. In it has been the 
stir pf pleasure, of vice. It is in New York and Calcutta, 
rivals in their quarters of villainy, that the courtesans b^r 
the largest proportion to population of all cities £d the 
world. The foolishness, the mischievousness, of regarding 
the citizens of this great city of our own creation merely 
from a derogatory and sarcastic point of view, as makers of 
mistakes In English—which, by the way, they speak and 
write very well—of affixing on them—sensitive, and, be it 
said, vain—a term like “/abberjee,*’ has been pointed out 
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by us in ibe pages of this review. But Jeshurun has 
waxed fat. 

In his chapter on Student Life, the author ioforms us 
how at one of the Indian Universities there may be between 
1,400 and r,6oo undergraduates on the robs, "of whom 
scarcely 200 take the b.a- degree in a given year.” Of 
the youths who work their way up only as far as the School 
Final Examination, he speaks as having become possessed 
only of "a few iU-digested facts and fancies, which make 
them unlovely b the sight of friends and enemies.’^ 
Recently there has been much disturbance in both this class 
of students in Calcutta, and in the rural parts of Bengal. 

This is a good book for the general reader, supposing him 
educated. It is a book which will be sure to be largely 
read in India ; we should suppose it ought to be. It shows 
how well a native of that land may come to handle the 
English tongue. It is a book to be read by all who have 
an interest in India. It is a book not only to be read, but 
to be studied and pondered, read between the lines, by all 
who have any share in the administration of that land. In 
the waiter's descriptions of scenes in town or country, there 
may not be the brilliancy of the flash-light foreign 
observe; but there is in them the tender, and soft 
certitude of complete knowledge, of fond remembrance, of 
impressioiis wrought into the being. 

We have made our quotations so large in order vt 
exhibit the present social atmosphere: it is that of change 
and disturbance,. ^Tbe old cannot die and 
without throes. ’ 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF UNIVERSITY 
REFORM IN BENGAL* 

By H. R. James, Presidency Colleqe, Calcutta. 

My wish would be to write this paper as if there were 
nothing exceptional in the present situation in India. Some 
time ago, when I undertook to write it, I could have done 
so with a sense of being fully right. I think that, on the 
highest plane of discussion, one would do so now j but since 
the mails have brought fuller news of what we learnt 
by cable on Friday, May i. it is not easy, and I am 

not sure it would be right. S««/ lacrima r$rum - For 

one to whom the scenes and clrcumscances of Anglo-Indian 
life are familiar, the imagination is haunted by that pitiable 
scene of mistaken violence at Mozufferpore, and the balance 
of calm judgment is shaken. Horror and indignation 
quicken our perception of certain aspects of the educational 
problem in India. But indignation and horror also cloud 
the understanding and darken judgment. Allow me, then, 
to sec aside without further comment this last and worst 
episode, so unlooked for, so tragic for all concerned—so 
tragic for the best hopes we who love India cherish for 
India—and bear with me when 1 say that I do not think it 
ought to a^fect your judgment of the subject! wish to put 
before you one way or ocher. 1 have two dangers to 
avoid. T would not seem to anyone to treat this thing 
with levity, but I would deprecate taking too serious 
account of it when we are dealing with matters of national 
and imperial moment. 1 would also express the conviction 
not reached without painful searchings of heart, that it 
is not justly to be attributed lo higher education—the cause 
I now advocate. 

Perhaps there has never been a moment/since first the 
obligation to open opportunities of liberal education in 
India was first recognised, when the advocate of ^is 

* For discussion oivihU pape, see Report of tbe Proceedings of the East 
iDdia Assertion elsewhere in this 
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education could count less surely on a favourable hear- 
ing. There have been opponents and critics from the 
beginning, and latterly the critics have increased in number 
and variety, and sometimes it is difficult to distinguish 
friends from foes. There are those who chink the attempt 
to let in the full light of reason and science was altogether 
mistaken. There are those who think the method was 
wrong because the garb of our education is Western, not 
Oriental. There are those who quarrel with the details of 
our system, and the ground of their quarrel is various. 
Some blame us for overlooking religion. There are even 
those who charge us with neglecting morals. And now 
a change has come over the face of the problem owing 
to apparent political developments. The work of carrying 
on the ordinary business of administratioa in the provinces 
of the Empire under forms long sanctioned by quiet and 
contentment grows yearly more troublesome, and it is 
an easy and plausible explanation to ascribe the disquiet 

and discontent to the leaven of "English education"_of 

an education, it may be said, that bas been proved by 
experience to carry with it ideas and aspiratitms 
oompatible with acquiescence in the existing order, which, 
nevertheUss, cannot be altered in essentials without certainty 
of general disaster. Id our simp^city, it may be thought, 
we went about to plant loyalty and fair understaodit^ 
within the Empire; the fruits wc are gathering ase 
discontent, disadectioo, widening estrangement, with menace 
of a deadlier «^ter-<rop. 

It may sound Hke paradox to say that what is happ^Lng 
is natural, and, in the main, whcdesome-*-like growing 
pains ; that the effects we see are not to be wondered 
at, and might have been anticipated; that they are evidenoe' 
not of feilure, but of partial success, and are within bounds 
to be welcomed as such. We have been blowing on the 
waters, and they are ruffled. We have assiducN^y beto 
fenning the feeble embecs, and lol they are kku^ng into 
dame. But the waters were the stagnant, waters ^ of 

X 2 
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Ignorance ; che embers were the active spirit of virtue. 
For what have we been doing ? We have been deliberately 
trying to teach independence of character, courage, manliness, 
fearlessness in right-doing ; we have been inculcating in the 
classroom and exemplifying in the playground the uses of 
organization, the value of combination, the duty of sub¬ 
ordinating the individual for the common good, the splendour 
of public spirit and public service. Surely we are not 
going to feel surprise, still less betray alarm, if our pupils, 
one day grown to manhood, show that they have learnt the 
lesson; that they have acquired the capacity to combine 
without our leading; that they know how to subordinate 
personal aims to public; that an increasing number are 
animated with a genuine, if ill-balanced, love of country ; 
that, following our precepts, they have lifted up their heads 

_are learning to be men, and claim for themselves the 

privileges and responsibilities of manhood. It is true 
the lesson is sadly misapplied, but it h aomething chat 
it has been learnt with thoroughness, 

I do not venture to say that these words express with 
exact truth what we see in India to>day, but I do maintain 
that they represent one side of what we see: that there is 
as much truth in this statement as in any other that could 
be oiade as to che relation of education to the present 
sicuaoon tn India. And I say that the friends of education 
have no need to be flurried or put out of countenance, still 
less to be utterly cast down, They have rather to persevere, 
to go forward fearlessly and with singleness purpose 
along the road marked out, bolding firmly to the ideal set 
before them at the beginning, and leaving the ultimate 
issoes to che power that shapes human e^rts to ends 
beyood our vision. There is much that is evil, as 
well as much that is good, in the social and political 
ferment which the newspapers—and other publicationa 
—are pleased'to call the “unrest’^ in India. There is 
no one single cause to this toul effect, but several coa- 
trtbutory causes. Education is one factor only, tho»^h 
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a potent factor. 1 should like to claim the good for educa¬ 
tion, to impute the evil to the other combining factors. 
That would not» perhaps, be entirely justj but, again, I 
claim that it would be more true than any other summary 
statement that could be made. 1 claim that the effects 
of education in India, as elsewhere, though mixed, are 
preponderantly good. Indeed, the effects of education^ 
so far as it is right educadon and attains its end, can only 
be good; for it aims at giving men knowledge of the 
real conditions under which they live, of their relation 
to the present, to the past and to the future; and yet more 
—at giving self-knowledge and self-control, a love of 
righteousness and truth, contempt for mean and crooked 
ways, abhorrence of all that is violent and cruel. Con¬ 
spirators cannot be made by sound educ^on in a sound 
commonwealth- Education is never really the cause of 
evils imputed to it either in England or in India, but defect 
of education, and, what is another form of die same thing, 
misdirected education. Education imperfectly achieved in 
an unfavourable medium may have various untoward results, 
but only io proportion to the failure oi atiainment. .The 
hindrances to success in India are, 1 know, very great, and 
it is small matter of surprise if some of the results of 
education, well intended but imperfectly achieved, possibly 
sometimes misdirected, arc bad. The right practical 
conchisioD, however, is not to stop, or even ched^ educa¬ 
tion, but to renew the effort to overcome the biAdraAces- 
The cure for the iU effects of imperfect educados is moA 
education and better. 

The acute phase 4^ political agitation threugh which we 
are passing, and which I, for my part, think is terapotary 
only, coincides rather remarkably with a great educaticaal 
crisiS) the most importanc crisis for higher education since 
universkies were founded in 1857. The coinddfmee 1 
believe to be accidental, for there are other 
reasons which explain the present violeQC* of political 
feeling, more especially rn Bengal. But, at all evenft if 
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any significance is to be attached to the juxtaposition, I 
may draw this ^^ument from it. The fact that in 1904 
the state of University education was judged so unsatis¬ 
factory that an Act was passed, and took effect in Sep¬ 
tember of chat year, remodelling the constitution of the 
Universities, and making provision in various ways for 
correcting abuses and deepening and strengthening the 
character of that education, is evidence that we had not up 
to that time made the best possible of higher education, and 
ds earnest for serious determination to make that education 
ibecter in the future. I wish to urge that the situation as a 
•whole is hopeful—that we have frankly recognised our 
rshortcomings and deficiencies, that we are trying to do 
better, and that it is wisdom to give University reforms the 
'<besc chanoe possible. 

Thia i^ indeed, my main thesis. I desire to show— 

1. ' That there is no reason to bo discouraged with the 
4 -esults of higher education in India so far achieved. 
Aim and methods have been sufficiently right to justify 
continuance. 

2. That, In particular, University reform Is pregnant with 
great hopes of a far sounder attainment, provided that it 
4 s vigorously carried forward, as it has been courageously 

5. But that for the realiaation of these hopes great and 
increasing efforts are needed, and therefore that the 
sympathy and advocacy of friends of education In the 
Isles will be of the greatest value. 

My standpoint is purely educational, and I coivfine 
myself strictly to University education. 1 trust that in 
so doing I run no risk of being taken to Ignore or under¬ 
estimate the importance of oth^ kinds of education.' > The 
scale of things in India makes ev^ problem immense, and 
University education is large enough, and too laigs, fbe 
one paper such a» this. It la also the form of education, edl 
which the greatest effort in the past has been expended, 
and, consequently, however great the deficiencws maystiM 
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be, we are nearer within reach of an approximately finished 
achievement in respect of this than of any other form or 
grade of education. It U worth while to go farther, 
because we have already gone so far. In great enterprises 
it is often prudent to stake more in order to win all. 

As to my claim to be heard at all, I hope the fact of my 
being actively engaged in the work of which I write will 
not be regarded as a positive disqualification, though 
I do notice a tendency In some quarters to assume 
that the vivid impressions of a holiday visit to India give 
ihe best title to speak with authority on the internal aff^rs 
of the peninsula, and more especially so, perhaps, when 
education is in question. 1 am also, it is true, an officer in 
the Indian Educational Service. I will not apologize for 
the feet, though I have known employment in a college 
supported by Government viewed as incapacitating for 
Independence of opinion in the sphere of education. I 
deprecate this view. As a matter of fact, on the academic 
plane Government service is something of an accident. 
A professor in a Government coll^ is not only a servant 
bf Government; he is also a servant of die idea. 

In addressing mysrff » my first point, which is, that In 
spite of the searching criticisra to which the system of 
higher education in* India has been subjected, we may have 
reMOfiaHe assurarree that we are on the rfghc track, I 
would have H to be borne in mind two things—{t) that the 
education we are giving is not forced upon an wnwiKng 
people, but is given m response to pt^nlar demand; 
(2) that the qualifying epithet “ English” given to this 
education for convenience signifies in strictness only that 
the English language is the medium of instruction.' Th^ 
points are important in view of current criticism, whfch I 
have not space to meet fully. 1 may bridly point cJort, 
as regards the firec, that it was Ram Mc^un Rrfy, ^ 
founder of modern Hindu theism, who fim prwed apem 
his countrymen the need of a more liberal aim ecligfatea®^ 
^^rsuen of instrocckm.” The first coI1e0 td give''SWft 
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education was founded, not by Government, nor by Chris¬ 
tian missionaries, but by Bengali gentlemen, assisted by 
David Hare aad other European sympathisers. This 
was nearly twenty years before Macaulay's much-quoted 
Minute. It was only when hnancial disaster overtook the 
young institution that appeal was made to Government, 
and Government came to Its assistance. Government had 
no college of its own till in 1855 the Presidency College 
grew out of this Hindu college or Vidyalaya. Thus, 
popular in its inception, the movement for English educa¬ 
tion has been popular all through. The extraordinary 
expansion of Calcutta University since its foundation in 
1857 is plain evidence of what I say. Parallel with this 
there has been a wider and more popular demand for 
“ English ” as distinct from education, even beyond the 
limits of reason. When^ a few years back, Government 
in Bengal decreed that in the lower classes of its secondary 
schools history, geography, and other school subjects should 
be taught in the scholar’s vernacular, the lower classes were 
emptied. The younger scholars went to private schools 
where these subjects were still taught—Irrationally, but in 
English. In a letter to a Calcutta daily paper, dated 
May 5 last, 1 read, in reference to new schemes of primary 
education, “ the cry for learning English Is universal nowa¬ 
days, and among all classes of the people" ; and the failure 
of any purely vernacular system is prophesied. Whatever 
the reasons may be, it is indisputable that the movement 
for English and English education has been a popular 
movement. 

On the other band, it should be clear that the education 
given in our colleges is not English, nor European, nor 
Western, in any narrow or aggressive sense. It is no part 
of our purpose to denationaliae our pupils, still less de* 
liberateiy to Anglicize them. We put before them the best 
and truest we know, but in no respect do we seek to coerce 
their judgment. Rather our whole endeavour is to Induce 
them CO use their own judgmem indq^endencly, so the 
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favourite contrast between East and West, our attitude is 
absolutely neutral. We simply i^ore the contrast; for us 
it does not exist. 

The aim of the University is a regular and liberal 
course of education; its proud motto ‘'the advancement 
of learning.” We leach the literature alike of Eastern 
and Western languages; we teach philosophy and history ; 
we teach mathematics and the physical sciences. The 
endeavour is to impart knowledge freely and fully in its 
perfected form as science. Such knowledge cannot be 
labelled English or French, or European or Western, or 
by any local or limited title whatsoever. The orderly inter¬ 
pretation of Nature, the laws of mathematical thinking, the 
appreciation of great literature—these things are neither of 
the West CO the exclusion of the East, nor of the East to 
the exclusion of the West. They belong to the human 
mind in its most uaiversaJ quality; here, in the search into 
reality under its divers aspects of truth and beauty and 
goodness, all men are on a common platform, and concur, 
if not always in all details, in the abstract principles which 
make discussion possible Of course unless mind in 
Europe had been more actively exercised on certain forms 
of reality than mind in India, there would be uothing for 
Europe (o impart to Asia, there would be no new learning 
Ibr India, no English education; but the content of this 
English education» except for this accident, happy or not, as 
you please to think it—that it comes clothed in the vesture 
of English speech—is 00 more English than Indian: k is 
simply knowledge, smence, truth, the common faberitaooe 
of men of every race and toogue, who are able to think ia 
general terms and to reason consecutively. 

Similarly, when we endeavour, as we are endeavoudr^ 
more and more, to go beyond instruction, and to educate, 
the education we try to give is education in maoly aild 
civic virtue, in whatsoever makes men enlightened, self- 
restrained, capable of untoo, capable of persooaj ^eedom, 
of social freedom, of political freedom. This Is 00 lurcher 
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English than In so hr as Englishmen have acquired and 
made their own and learnt to practise these virtues. Men 
of British race have no monopoly of these qualities, and 
without constant effort to relearn the lesson they will lose 
them. We teach nothing but such things as East and 
West agree co call good—integrity, truthfulness, courage, 
self-reliance, the capacities forj^action, on the one side; and 
on the other order, regularity, punctuality, obedience, self- 
control, the capacities for discipline. These are not Eng¬ 
lish more than Indian, nor Indian more than English. 
They are for all who can attain, and in proportion to their 
capacity for attainment. 

If these two points are borne in mind—that the education 
we are giving is not in any militant sense English, but just 
education humanist and scientific, the best we can offer, 
and that it was given to the people of Bengal and otiier 
Indian provinces because they asked for it, and continue to 
for it with a demand that grows ever more insistent— 
we shall not be in any reasonable doubt of the rightness of 
our aim. That aim has been to educate, to train mind and 
character according to the best principles of education dis¬ 
coverable, It is not fair criticism, nor to the point, to imply 
that we deliberately disallow or exclude higher education, 
if not founded on this English basis- As regards private 
pe^soD^ there is obviously no coercion; anyone who 
pleases is free to carry his education on an Oriental basis to 
any point he can attain to, or to found a new Oriental 
system. As a matter of fact, Government itself, since die 
time -of Warren Hastings and the foundation of the 
Calcutta Madrasa, has more than once made a set attempt 
to foster a specifically Oriental system, and the result has 
been failure', it is curious to find from the Journal cf 
Educcctuiu far May that the same thing has happened hi 
Egypt. Those who^ with the best intentions, criticise us 
from outside say the obvious and easy thing when they VeAl 
us to educate m the vernacular, and on the baas d die 
Oriental culture; but che faglc of facts is scri^g^ than 
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them and stronger than us- The new learning prevails and 
will prevail, as surely as the new learning prevailed at the 
Renaissance, and as modem science has prevailed over the 
pedantry of the old classical education in our own time. 
Try as we may to rehabilitate the learning of the Tols and 
Madrasas, or to give it a new garb, we shall not succeed. 
As soon might one think to restore scholasticism—which 
Erdmann protests was a very profound and ingenious system 
—in the Universities of Europe and America, or to bring 
back chemistry to the formularies of the alchemists. The 
people of India themselves ask for the new learning, ior 
the literature of Europe, for experimental science, and 
they will have them now, whether Government helps or 
refuses to help. 

If we are right as to the aim and as co the substance of 
learning, I think it is just as clear that we are rig^it about 
the medium of instruction. Not that I fail to see any more 
than our critics the manifest inconveoieuce and hardship of 
having to pursue one's education in a foreign tongue. The 
handicap is so great at an Indian University that it Is 
a marvel the system has wotktd at all. But it has 
worked, and we most go on working it, not because 
it is not open to grave objection, but because there te 
r ytfhm g else to t>e done ; for, if we are not to teach In 
Bagksb; I would ask, what language are we to substitute 
for English Shall it be all the languages with auy dalm * 
to literary currency, or two or three of Ae most wide¬ 
spread? ' Or . shall we take one, Urdu, or Persian, or 
Bengali, ami make that the universal iangoage of educa- 
non ? Surely the questioD is answered in the asking. 

I c is not practical politics. Our critics are not to be 
taken seriously. They could not stand to their principle if 
biti^^^ to the proof And this, 1 may add, Is troe of 
other cridcisas of English education and the educwdn 
departtfrents. 

If we go oa next to consider the organisiadoo this 
English education, the system and its iostliacfams 
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I admit, as every one admits who ihioks about it, that there 
is much one would wish different; but this is precisely the 
state of things we are endeavouring to deal with in Uni¬ 
versity reform, which is an effort on a comprehensive scale 
to improve the system. 1 leave this, accordingly, to be 
dealt with under my second topic, merely pointing out that, 
if the sinful burden of a ponderous and complicated 
examination system is made, and with great justice, a 
principal indictment against us, similar evils are openly 
deplored in this country, and even Germany and America 
are not altogether free of them. We bow our necks to the 
grievous yoke of examinations in India as in other places, 
not because we like it or approve it, but because we do not 
yet know how to do without It- We are, in point of fact, 
doing what we can to lighten it. 

The second wave is passed, but, as Socrates says, the 
third follows, and is the most formidaWe of the three. If 
a tolerable case can be made out for aim and methods, 
what can be said of the results of higher education in 
India ? Has It brought better understanding, kinder feel¬ 
ings, a more intelligent appreciation of the greatness of 
that greatly beneficent oiganism, the Indian Empire, and 
consequently more hearty acquiescence in the necessary 
coalitions of its stability^ It ought to have produced 
riiese results, but has it ? I wish I could answer this 
question with greater confidence. It seems painfully 
apposite to the present time to press for an answer. Yet 
possibly the question is wrongly asked, and we should 
rather ask, To what extent has this education accomplished 
its Intrinsic aims, which are to make those it educates more 
capable intellcciually and morally stronger ? When the 
question is asked in this form, we. can answer with com¬ 
plete confidence. There is overwhelming evidence that in 
Bengal there has been an astonishing advance in the last 
fifty years in general capacity, and the most sober observets 
would, I think, say in probity also. Not only haa new 
education effected much, but it has done woadem. We 
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must look to the revivaJ of Bengali literature, to attain¬ 
ments in medicine and law, to the beginnings of research 
in science, to associations for practical business, social life, 
education, Hieratarc, and science. We must look to the 
men of the new learning, men fitted to meet Europeans on 
equal terms on the bench, in the law-courts, in the Senate- 
house, in the council-chamber, in every walk of Ufe. If 
we glance back fifty or sixty years, it is plain that what has 
been ejected is nothing less than a transformation. 

If this answer is accepted as valid, we can return more 
hopefully to the narrower question of its particular effect in 
producing better understanding.” A public press that is 
like nothing so much as a reincarnation of that Blatant 
Beast whom Calidore, Knight of Courtesy, set forth to 
bind and to subdue, 

The irhich did »tboosand toagoes to have 
That all in $pigbt and malice did agree 

an economic league based, not so much on the desire to 
benefit indigenous industries as to injure British ; the rise 
of a faction of political irreconcilables; and now an wt- 
break of insane and wicked violeoce — these are- not 
accepuble signs of “ better understanding.'* These 
developments, I allow, cannot wholly be disassociated, 
from tiie educariooal movcmeoi; but I have three cotv 
derations to urge in mitigation of any unfavouraUe con^ 
elusions that may be based upon them : {:) The evideaoes . 
of ill-will are forced daily upon our attentiem. The asafiy 
influences and ^:ei>cies that make for cohesion, compre¬ 
hension, sympathy, and union are not equally in evidence, 
but they are in action all the time. Let tne mention a few. 
of them. There are the associations of the work of educa¬ 
tion itself, in the college, in the Univereity, in the Syndicaafe- 
Here European and Indian work together habitually fop- 
common ends, and there is little friction. There are 
literary and scientific societies in increasing nun^fs, from 
the Asiatic Society to students' debating clubs* There 
arc the associations of organized games, sometimes in 
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friendly contest, more frequently of support, advice, and 
assistance. There are the associations of the Bar and the 
Bench, of the hospital and consulting-room. There are 
more purely social agencies, the most notable being the 
lately instituted Calcutta Club. These agencies are con¬ 
stantly in operation, and it is not true that their total 
sum is less in these days than it was earlier ; on the con¬ 
trary, they grow steadily more numerous and stronger. 
(2) In the last three years the natural action of the forces 
at work has been crossed by a new factor, properly speak¬ 
ing, quite unconnected, but not the less injurious in its 
effects. This is that measure of administrative readjust¬ 
ment misnamed the partition of Bengal. I do not presume 
to judge it as a measure of administration, but from the 
point of view of educational work 1 condemn and ban it, 
even as I condemn and ban. the reckless utterances of 
irresponsible party politidans, because ithey get in our way 
and hifi der the holy cause of educatioo. I condemn it because 
it has made difEculties that did not exist before in so acute 
a form, and produced a state of feeling in which trust and 
mutual sympathy are hard to recover. {3) The organizations 
and associations in which the spirit of opposition is ex¬ 
pressed are themselves a re markable proof of the effectiveness 
of education. The National Congress, Che Ary a Samaj, the 
Swadeshi movement, the National Council of Education, 
all reveal an enterprising spirit, a capacity for combination, 
a steadiness of purpose, which are admirable in themselves, 
and show that the new education, so far from having no 
eHeot on character, has been moulding character deeply 
and giving new powers; which is precisely what it set out to 
do.. We better to take a chastened pride in our handi¬ 
work, than to cty out against it or stand aghast This is 
not at all to say that ail the manifestations of the new 
powers are to be commended, but only chat the poweis 
themselves are valuable^ their communication an achieve-, 
ment These considerations taken together ju st ify, T 
think, a belief chat,'<m>the whc^e,.the results of Univ^sity 
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education conlinn the righcne&s of aim and methods, and so 
1 proceed to my second main point. 

The last seven years have seen a very remarkable 
attempt to reshape University educauon in India, and 
especially in Bengal It began in February, 1901, in a 
memorial from a number of teachers engaged in University 
work to the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutu University, and 
culminated in the Universities Act of 1904. The dynamic 
energy was supplied by Lord Cursoo’s keen academic 
sympathies, dear insight, and strong will. The reason and 
justification were in the facts themselves. 

I am not concerned to retail the shortcomings which 
brought about this state of affairs, and time does not suffice 
for it Probably no one who had not taken part in the 
work of a college affiliated to Calcutta University, and 
for a considerable time, could ever understand how poignant 
in 1901 were the reasons for reform. The facts, for those 
who care to look into them, are partly embodied in the 
evidence given before the Universities Commission of 1902, 
which was never, however, officially published. The r^ort 
of the Commission appeared in June of that year. What I 
am here concerned with is the r^orm itself and the promise it 
holds out of better success in the era now banning. New 
Se oaten were created by the Universities Bill, and the first 
task Cft the new Senates was to frame a complete body of 
Eevised regulations. The new Senate of Calwtta Unin 
versity, on which by statute not less than two-fifths of the 
members are persons following the* profession of educap 
tion,” met for the first time on December the 17th, 1905. 
The body of regulations which is to give effect to reform 
in detail was first drafted by that body, (hen revised:by 
a carefully selected committee, which sat at Simla hMia 
May to August, 1906, and finally approved by Govemmeat 
on AA^st the 6ib of that year. The work of recug^niat- 
tioQ has »been gomg on actively since, but the proviaioftft 
will not all ctane into full and final operacioo tiU 

k is beside my present point whether .oc 00 ihe new. 
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regulations in the form then taken are entirely satisfactory. 
One obvious criticism is that they are unwieldy and 
excessively complicated for satisfactory working. On the 
other hand, there are those who hold that they do not go 
far enough in securing sound standards, and especially as 
regards insisting that every matriculated student shall have 
a knowledge of English adequate to the requirements of his 
studenthood. The point I here desire to make is that there 
has been real and solid improvement in several respects, 
and it is on this that the hopes of University reform are 
based. 1 can only enumerate; time does not suffice for an 
attempt at exposition. The chief are; 

(a) The requirement of a course of practical laboratory 
work from every student who offers for examination any 
branch of experimental science. 

(d) A moification of the character of the matriculation 
examinacion in English, wluch should make it impossible 
for any candidate to matriculate with as slender English as 
.was possible under the old regulations. 

(r) An attempt, by means of specific directions to 
examiners, to cope with the excessive reliance on memory 
for mere words, which has been hitherto so fatal a hindrance 
to real education. 

(ef) A raising of standards at all stages of examination. 
Most s^oificant of all—(^) the deliberate adoption of the 
resident ideal of education as against the non-resident, and 
the plain recognition of the collegiate life as essential to 
sound University education. 

.Closer control of all teaching in affiliated colleges: 
Unless this sketch U too brief to convey the full import 
of the change that is taking place, my tiird point should 
need Uttle elaborating. It is manifest that the new ideal 
which we have accepted imposes on us the need of great 
and increasing effort, and necessarily involves laige Increase 
of expenditure on every college which conforms to it And 
mark ibis—that the ideal is accepted; it i^'not now a 
question whether we shall accept it or not, but what course 
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of practical action is incumbent upon us now we have 
accepted it, The Government of India, in drafting and 
enacting the Universities Bid of 1904. laid upon every 
college affiliated to Calcutta University the obligations of 
the new ideal. The rcgulatioos framed for the University by 
the Simla Committee, May to August, 1906, and accepted 
by Government, define these obligations in detail. Lord 
Minto himself said, as Chancellor of the University, at 
this year’s Convocation, on Saturday, March 14: ^‘We 
have embarked upon what has been very aptly called 
'the new ideal* in University education in India; 
possibilities are in the air which have not yet been 
moulded into shape; early conceptions of the aims of 
University education are giving way to the hopes of 
educational influence over social life; a thirst for practical 
knowledge and for the wholesome enjoyment of the 
advantages oflered by residential colleges is beginning to 
dim the momentary glories of successful examinations,’' 

Not yet moulded into shape”; but it is our business to 
mould them. It is plain enough what we have to do. 
Every college which teaches science most provide itself 
with laboratories, in wbkh all students who learn science 
may gO through a course of practical laboratoiy work. 
Higher, smndards of teaching, closer relations between 
testers and caught, necessitate increased staff and better 
eqnipmei^ Greater specialisation in advanced subjects 
involve higbcr quaKfications in the teachers, and therefore 
more careful selection and better conditions of service. 
Outlay is involv^ On building and keeping up hostels for 
students and residential quarters for staffs if ^ are to m^e 
good the adoption of d residential system. We are required; 
again, to train our students socially and physically; we have 
to provide common-rooms, playlng*fields, and gymnseta. 
In air chb expense is involved. Greater effort, 
expenditure is necessitated everywhere if a college is to 
meet the demands of the new ideal, and it must meet then! 
IQ order to survive at all. The \^ce*Qttuceilor; Or. 
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Asutosh Mookherjce, to whom Lord Min to paid a high and 
well-deserved tribute, made this very clear at this year’s 
Convocation. “ Henceforth/' he said, ** it will be the first 
duty of the University to secure the efficiency of the 
colleges. . . . The one possible solution of the situation 
plainly appears to me the expenditure of more money for 
educational purposes. I wish it to be understood that I 
make no exception in favour of any particular institution, 
be it maintained by the State, or aided from public funds, or 
supported by private munificence. They all stand In need 
of u^ent reform and expansion- . . . The warning cannot 
be too soon or too emphatically given that strenuous effort 
and large outlay will be imperatively needed for many 
years to come on the part of all interested in the welfare of 
our colleges and schools/' 

We may surely expect not only that Government colics 
should he quick to answer to the new call, but that idiey 
should go somewhat beyond the bare necessity for con¬ 
tinued affiliation, and set an example which may lift up the 
realized ideal in sight of all for emulation and imitation. 
In Presidency College itself the requirements of the new 
ideal are pressing with urgency, and this urgency has been 
met by the projection—I wish I might add the immediate 
carryii^ out—of a scheme involving something like 20 lacs 
of expenditure; and Government is responsiWe for seven 
other colleges in Bengal and Bihar. And yet again the 
attempt to reform colleges will not avail much unless we 
can contrive simultaneously to raise the standard of the 
secondary schools, and for this reason a scheme for a train¬ 
ing college for secondary teachers is under consideration, 
and a begmnii^ has already been made to give practicaJ e£fe« 
to it. Neither can this be done without substantial outlay. 

But what of the financial aspect of all this? Where is 
the money to come from? Happily a mere essayist an 
education has no concecn with finance, high or low. Bat 
I have wondered in my time why no one of those who deal 
with these matters has the hardihood to make one segges- 
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cion which would soive Unaocia] problems in India for 
generations, if not for ever, without weakening the defences 
of the Empire or crippling the efficiency of administration 
in any other respect. The conscience of British democracy 
will need some educating to bear the proposition, but the 
British cooscience is teachable. 

Failing this happy solution, we must look for help where 
we may. We want help, liberal help, from Government- 
help In money, help in wise selection of men, help In 
opportunities of using men and money to the best advantage; 
we want help from founders and benefactors, from public 
opinion, from the sympathy of friends on this side of the 
Empire. To Government I would suggest that free ex¬ 
penditure on education Is true economy, if for no other 
reason, because no other form of exp^diture will so readily 
win the goodwill admioistradon so badly needs. What 
may not be hoped from a liberal educational policy com- 
biced with firmness in putting down open disaffecdon ? 
I would suggest, also, that education, as Sir Henry Craik 
and others chink, is a subject high enough and speoal 
enough to meric professional representation in the council- 
chamber. To founders and bene^tors ! would suggest 
that their benefactions are doubly valuable when the 
motive is union, not antagonism. Private benefactors 
should work with, not against, the State. 

And to all who have enlightened sympathy to give, 
I express the hope chat 1 have shown reason why that 
sympathy should not, in face of the present situation, 
be withheld, but rather held out more fully than before* 
I freely admit that in present drcumsunces doubt is lawful; 
I know a Hctle of that doubt But in the ebb and flow 
of opinion, amid rolling clouds of misrepresentation and 
prejudice, we need something to hold firmly to, a clear 
path to follow. Education, I believe, gives us that some¬ 
thing. Whether polidca! concessions can be made, or 
whether they must be refused, education is needed, and 
needed more and more. 


s 2 
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Consider this also. We English gave this education to 
the peoples of India because we could do nothing else. For, 
I ask you, with our high imperial destiny, with our place 
among the nations, with our knowledge of the better and 
the worse, with our sense of enlightened policy, what else 
could we do, when the peoples, whom events had placed 
under our control for government and for guidance, asked 
us for the light which Europe had received and made her 
own and amplified ? What course was open to us but to 
give as much of education and as good education as the 
resources at our disposal admitted of ? And what can 
we do now but continue that education and improve it ? 
Put, for a moment, the alternative. Suppose the State 
in India to repudiate education, to proclaim that it has been 
a mistake, and that nothing more shall be done for it. It 
would go on without us. 1 think we may even be sure 
that it would have come, and in forms more inimical to 
political stability, if the State had never undertaken to 
build it up; for it belongs to the age in which we live, 
to the order of ideas on which our civilization is founded, 
You cannot shut out knowledge under these conditions; 
but you can to some extent determine whether the effects 
of new knowledge shall be wholesome or morbid for the 
body politic, whether they shall tend in their final outcome 
to stability or to disintegration. The issue in question is 
whether the new forces coming into being, the new powers 
which education gives, shall be for the Empire or against. 

Two sights that I have recently seen have greatly im¬ 
pressed me. One day in March I watched from the windows 
of my room at Presidency College band after band of young 
Bengalis—probably mostly schoolboys and college students, 
but many of them well ser up and even burly—their loins 
girt up and long quarter-staves in their bands, marching 
orderly in ranks along College Street to meet a popular 
favoxirite I think I need not particularize the precise 
occasion. These were the same '‘volunteers” who did 
excellent work a little earlier, when the Ardjodhya fiesttval 
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brought vast crowds of pilgrims to Calcutta—helping the 
feeble, protecting womeo, keeping order—and who were 
public!/ thanked b/respoosibleofiicialsfor their services. The 
other was the gathering at the prire-giving of the National 
Council of Education—so great a multitude, so unanimous, 
so dignified, so enthusiastic. This is an otganizadon which 
is wholl/ the creation of educated Bengalis, and it shows 
an earnestness of purpose and a zeal for education in 
the best sense which merit praise and sympathy. What 
impressed me in each case was die latent power, and the 
capacity for self-disciplined action, and order. The signs, 
as I read them, are signs of great hope, if only the 
capacities revealed are wisely encouraged and rightly 
guided. We must welcome the new capacities, and seek 
to turn them to the public good. For my part, 1 do not 
think it beyond hope that schools and colleges should 
become nurseries of loyalty. Therefore, I submit, the 
interest of the State In University education is not less at 
the present time, but greater; that the main hope rests 
in patting forth the resources of the State to the uttermost 
for the support and improvement of education. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE METHODS OF SOME 
INDIAN REFORMERS. 

Bv AN Old Official. 

Looking through a file of old papers I happened to light on 
Mr. Mohun Ghose's very eloquent Presldeotlal Address, 
delivered in December, 1903,and was more than disappointed 
to see how full it was of misleading statements, almost in¬ 
tended, one might chink, to set the Congress at loggerheads 
with Che Government. It is weary work to go through such 
a paper simply with a view to correcting such statements, 
after the lapse of so many years ; but recent events have 
made it the more necessary to scrutinize the words of the 
leaders of the people, and Mr. Ul Mohun Ghose^s great 
reputation is, perhaps, a sufficient reason for making a 
systematic effort to expose language which is obviously 
misleading, and 1 accordingly proceed to discuss some of 
his more remarkable statements. 

To begin with, I should like to say how heartily I approve 
of almost everything he says about Free Trade and Pro¬ 
tection, amongst which it is interesting to be reminded of 
Mr. Chamberlain's original claim, that he could “provide 
work and wages for all a claim long since abandoned 
even by his own eon. Almost the only passage I object to 
in this part of his speech is the paragraph where he pointed 
out that "people in India had to pay a very laig:e sum, 
something like 20 millions sterling, to the India Office, on 
account of what were called Home Charges, coftmtinx of 
tfu liUral salarUs and extravagant pensions paid to super^ 
annuated officials." Everyone who knows anything about 
India (and certainly Mr, Ldl Mohun Ghose) knows that this 
is an utterly unfair account of the Home Chaiges; and no 
one knows better than he that they are largely made up of 
interest on money borrowed in England (where money is 
much cheaper than in India) on account of railwajrs and 
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irrigation, &c., as well as the actual purchase of goods not 
generally obtainable its India- 

Curiously enough, Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., who attended 
the National Congress the following year (1904)^ 
early occasion to discuss this very question of the Home 
Charges, and his remarks on the subject are worth quoting 
as showing what an entirely independent man of business 
(not a “sun-dried bureaucrat ”) thought of them. He says, 
in his letter to the Times dated December 9: find 

amongst the Congress party, consisting of the most highly 
educated natives, a curious aversion to foreign capital j they 
think it drains away the profits of the country. They point 
to the great excess of exports over imports, some 20 millions 
annually, and charge upon this the impoverishment of the 
country. They ignore the fact that the same phenomenon 
appears in the British Colonies and in the United States, 
and yet that these arc the most prosperous countries in the 
world. It is no doubt true that a government by foreigners 
does impose what may be called a ceruin tribute on the 
country " (in the shape of pensions, dec., which may surely 
be regarded as tbe premium payable for insurance against 
foreign aggression and internal dwttnfbanoc). “No doubt, 
be goes on, “ it would be better for India could the capital 
be r^sedin the country and the administration be amductod 
by natives of c»untry. B ut tJiai is not fessibU eU preset; 

and it is surely better that the railways should be made by 
foreign cafrital than not made at all. The benefits 
India has gained, and wiH gain in the focure, from die 
development of her industries and from cheap means of 
communication will much more than repay her for the 
interest she has to remit to England. But at present ihes>e 
truihs are very dimiy realised^ . . • With the exocpdooof 
the Parsees, there is very UtdeeMwprise among die people,’’ 
and yet there is nothit^ whatever to prevent any Hiflda 
from prospering as tbe Parsees do. As Sir T. Mahdwa 
Rau said, long ago. “there is do community on the feefi of 
tbe earth which suffers less from pc^iticaJ evils and mOf^ 
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from self-inflicted or self-accepted or self-created, and there¬ 
fore avoidable, evils than the Hindu." I think we may fairly 
set this opinion against that of Messrs. Keir Hardie and Co. 

Mr. Smith says further: “The Congress party fixes its 
attention on what it calls the problems of government. It 
thinks if it could reduce the cost by employing native agency 
tt would make India'a prosperous country; but all the savings 
it recommends would not add a rupee a head to the average 
Income of the people.'' 

Taking his next subject, “Pax Britannica: its Price," 
Mr. Lit Mohun Ghose says that India is " no longer the 
El Dorado which many pretend it is, but a land of ever- 
increasing poverty.*' It is certainly not an El Dorado, 
though it possesses enormous potentialities of wealth when 
properly developed ; but it is also not proved, as far as 1 
know, that it is a land of ever-incretising poverty, even 
though it is true that “the masses of the people” (rather a 
vague expression) hardly ever have enough to eat, like the 
poor in so many other countries. It Is also unfortunately true 
that famines do not decrease in frequency, but it is certainly 
not proved that they are of “ever-increasing severity,” whilst 
it J6 quite certain that they are so thoroughly under control 
nowadays that no one need suffer the extreme horror of 
starvation, as he needs must have done in the “good old 
liiaes,” when, for want of comraunicatioos, men might starve 
within loo miles of abundance; or even in the great Madras 
famine, 30 years ago, when famine relief had not yet been 
reduced to a science which compares favourably with the 
system adopted under our clumsy Poor Law. 

When Mr. Mohun Ghose appears to argue that famines 
ve not so much due to want of rain as to the “greedy and 
avaricious policy of the Government,” he leaves the realm 
of reason and ranges himself with Mr. Keir Hardie, whose 
authority, indeed, he may be; but when he goes on to say 
that “Anglo-Indian newspapers have been obliged to admit 
that the policy of .the in the progressive increaa 

of ike Land Tax is a potent foe tor in the increasing frequency 
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and seventy of our famines/’ one hardly knows what to 
say; because he knows quite well that the policy of the 
Government for the last 6fty years has been to reduce the 
average assessment per acre,* and naturally the only 
evidence he brings to prove the contrary is the fact that 
from 1S17 to ;S23 (eighty*five years ago) the revenue of a 
certain tract In Bombay was raised (very stupidly) from 
80 to 150 lakhs; and also an old chatge of Mr. Rogers 
as to certain sales of land for arrears of revenue in Madras, 
where he shows bimsdf so thoroughly ignorant of the case 
chat he actually supposes Mr. Rogers is speaking of Bombay, 
a country as to which his evidence would have been more 
valuable. He uses the same misleading methods as Mr. 
C. J. O’Donnell in saying that the revenue in Madras was 
increased by a miUion sterling in twenty years, without 
giving any information whatever as to the area of the land 
under cultivation or the area irrigated at the beginning 
and end of the period. It Is surely not unfair to denounce 
such ill-founded chafes as a criminal libel on the Govom- 
meat. 

It is a relief to turn from the cuigid and, 1 am afraid I 
must add, mkleadii^ rhetoric of Mr. Ldi Mohun Gbose to 
the sane and sensiUe criticisms of a sound man of business 
like die late Mr. Samuel Smith, with which, indeed, I hod 
myself almost in complete agreement He was not So bold 
as to follow Mr Smeatoa in proposing a Parliament ibc 
India—and I muse say in passing that, in my c^nioo, 
notwithstanding the wonderfully improved ^cilides for 
communication nowadays, sudi a Parliament could not 
work without very liberal allowances for its members, 
which, as.far as I have seen, Mr. Smeaton does not 
propose to give them, though he may have them up bis 
sleeve. Mr. Smith merely says that '‘hrst*class Indiafi 

* I am afraid I most admit that quite ef late jean th«e has been 
vbat 1 think ao onwise teodeo^ Co rake (be assesameat ia 
cases; hot that, I hope, is qoite acqitionaJ, aod we maj jet see aomethiag 
like a pernaneot gcuo-rent fisted 00 ryotvaii land on a better plan t&aa 
that of the PermaoeDt Settlemeot b BengaL 
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subjects should be more freely employed in the ” (present ?) 
“administration of the country,” and chat " there should be 
no absolute barrier against them except in a few of the chief 
executive offices of the country." I quite agree, except 
that I would have no such absolute barrier at all, and even 
doubt if there is actually any such barrier under the present 
regime. Mr. Smith did not explain how he proposed to 
increase the number of Indians in the Administration. Did 
he intend to abolish open competition for the Civil Service? 
or to reserve a certain number of appointments every year 
for Indians only? He says the great thing required is 
that “the Government" is the Government? I 
presume the “ bureaucracyshould be in close touch 
with the best Indian opinion, and that can only be done by 
having tJu leaders of Indian opinion close to those in 
authority, and that there should be close and familiar 
intercourse between them.” But he seems to forget that 
for the last forty years or more we have been steadily 
enrolling the most highly-educated men we can find in the 
service of Government, and 1 venture to say that, in Madras, 
at any rate, the best of these highly-trained men of affairs 
have for many years been the wisest and most advanced 
exponents of Indian opinion, and certainly “ in close touch” 
with all the up-country officials; and I doubt.not that officials 
at head quarters also still see a great deal of the same class 
in the Presidency towns, and even q( the non-official leaders 
of Indian society in an “easy and familiax" way, as they 
certainly did when I was in Madras in 1870-72* 

In the speech he intended to make in the House of 
Ccunmona Mr. Smith says that,, practically peaking, ihe 
natives <£ India .^e ahnost excluded from the Covenanted 
Servioe owing the extreme difficulty of entering by 
competition in England ^ but I venture to think that In dsk 
he makes a very serious mistake. There are always many 
hundreds of Indians now in Englandxeading for the Bar and 
other professions as well as the Civil Service, all bf Whom 
might compete for the Civil Service every year.. Mr. .iS»hh ^ 
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expresses no opinion, I think, on simultaneous examinations, 
and it is a fact, I believe, that some Indian parents think It 
would be more profitable to invest the ^2,000 required to 
send a boy to England at the high rate of interest prevalent 
in India than to enter him for the Civil Service in the 
regular way. 

It seems extraordinary that Mr. D^dabhdi Naoroji, in 
what India called bis ‘'notableaddress^on “ the Future of 
India" in 1905 should not only not reply to Mr, Smith, but 
should not even refer to his refutation of the whole basis of 
his address, and should even repeat the obvious mis¬ 
representation that ‘'the two or three hundred millions of 
rupees” (which constitute the Home Charges) “were entirety 
drained away in the pensions and salaries of European 
officials.*' Even the Morning Leader, in its comment on 
Mr, Lil Mohun Ghose's similar statement, had the grace to 
add “and other Home Charges," though it would hardly be 
supposed from that casual addition that the “other chafes” 
were more tbao half of the whole amount No wonder 
Mr. Dddabhii*s audience cried Shame r when they were told 
that some twenty millions a-year were spent on the pensions 
and salaries of European officials in England; but the shame 
and disgrace are 10 the old man wbo so grossly misled 
them. No one knew better tban Mr. D^dabb&i Naoroji how 
impossible it would be for England to govern India at all 
without a Urge backing of Europeans, and yet be deUberud.y 
misquotes iheQueen*s Proclamation of 1858 by leaving out 
certain essential qualifying words, which provided that 
Datives of the country should have exactly the same oppor¬ 
tunities in the service as Eogli^men so far as is consisted 
with the s^remaey of this country. Mr. DAdabhAi knew* 
well the terms of this proviso, for he very candidly quotes 
the words of various ^>eakers to that effect in bis book^ 
but eveo if the proviso had not been expressly made, he 
knew as well as anyone that it must have been impHetL- £ 
denounce his statement, therefore, as a deliberaie"-^d, un¬ 
fortunately, successful—attempt to mislead an audience the 
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ignorance of which as to Indian subjects is indeed, as he 
said, colossal. At the same time ic is true, in my opinion, 
and be would have been justified in saying, that Indians 
are not as largely employed in the Government service as 
they might be, though it is also true, as Lord Curzon 
showed in an elaborate paper published the year before 
Mr. Dddabhit Naoroji made his speech, chat “while the 
total average pay in India has declined, the average pay 
drawn by the Indians has risen— i.e., there has been a transfer 
of posts from European to native agency, which has been 
more marked in the case of posts on higher Chan in the 
Case of those on lower pay." In other words, the natives of 
the country are ousting the Europeans from the higher 
posts in the Service perhaps quite as fast as is good for 
the country. 

Another outrageous statement in this address is that 
*'all the great industries of India have been destroyed, 
simply because the people had not enough to ea^ and were 
not able to carry them on." If that were anything like the 
truth, and not a glaring exaggeration, how does it happen 
that even Mr. Digby admits that about 6o millions (out 
of 240 millions) are "fairly prosperous”? And how is it 
that nearly every Parsee is, on the average, far more 
prosperous than his English rival in trade and commerce ? 
How, again, does it happen that, as Mr. Smith says, the 
environs of Bombay, especially Malabar Hill, are covered 
with villas belonging—not so much to the English “robbers” 
as the "robbed” Parsees and Hindoos? "No one can 
doubt," he adds, " that this is a wealthy city arid a beauti¬ 
ful. Tr^e is highly flourishing, especially the weaving 
branch. The demand for goods is unusually active, and 
mariufaccurers alike in Lancashire and Bombay are earning 
handsome profits. Over eighty great factories, eqml in 
every respect to those of Lancashire, give employment to 
large masses of the population,” &c., &c. Is k possible 
these two gentlemen are speaking of the same country ? 
And I ask once more: Is there anything in the prindples 
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or practice of the present Government to prevent any native 
of India from prospering ? 

I was surprised to see that even an accurate man like 
Mr. J. M- Robertson, In a lecture on “ British Rule in 
India,” in 1905, is reported to have said—I can hardly 
believe he really said—“the Colonies were not called upon 
to pay one farthing towards the expense of the Colonial 
Office; but in the case of India thirty millions for pensions 
and salaries, iTuludit^ that of the Secretary of State^ were 
chai^d upon Indian revenues.’* 1 say I can hardly believe 
he said exactly that; but if be did. surely some of those who 
were present and knew better should have corrected him; 
and certainly the Editor of India bad no business to publish 
such a statement without some expbnation, Even Mr. 
Parikh, whose language is not generally conspicuous for 
moderation, in the very same issue of India reduces Mr. 
Robertson’s figures to facts, and shows that the whole of 
the Home Chaises that year amounted to only eighteen 
millions, of which be says "fioe millions went in pensions 
to retired Anglo-Indians**—including at least one Indian, 
Mr. Dutt—“and ^500,000 to the India Office.” He did not 
say what became of the remainder, which was, of course, 
mostly interest on money borrowed in England for the 
development of the country, nor did he mention that 
Mr. Didabb^i himself at one time, before the fall in the gold 
price of silver, strongly recommended the practice of develop¬ 
ing the country by means of cheap English money. 
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THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR: OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT* 

Bv Lieutenant-General F. H, Tyrrell. 

The belated appearance of this official record of events that 
happened nearly thirty years ago is not due. aa might pos¬ 
sibly be surmised, to the dilatory habits of ordinary War 
Office procedure ; the narrative was compiled from original 
documents and from notes written on the spot by the late 
lamented Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor, )C.c.B., 
e.s.L, and edited by Captain Pasfield Oliver, and was 
finally revised by Major Cardew, of the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment at Simla, an officer whose premature retirement has 
inflicted a regrettable loss on this branch of the service. 
But in order to avoid the reopening of controversial dis¬ 
cussion on points of diplomacy and strattgy the completed 
work was not given to the public, but was lodged in the 
secret archives of the army headquarters at Simla, where 
it has reposed undisturbed for a quarter of a century, and 
has only now made a tardy appearance, the Government of 
India'having wisely determined to give it to the world. 

The ftames of Sir Charles MacGregor an d of Captai n 01 i ver 
are a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of any profes¬ 
sional work; and this volume is a model of what a military 
history should be. It contrasts favourably with the accus¬ 
tomed official War History compiled by the military Dryas¬ 
dusts of 'a General Staff and stuffed full of dates, figures, 
reports, and returns. The description of the military 
operations is precise in details, even to minuteness, yet so 
graphically and lucidly set forth that it proves as interesting 
to the general reader as to the professional expert; the 
account of the diplomatic negotiations which preceded and 

* “The Second Afghan Wer, iS^S-iSSo.” Official account Protinsed 
in the Imelligeoce Branch, Aim^ Keadquariera, India. Load<ai‘. John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, W., 2908. 
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accompanted them is equally clear and concise; and the 
whole contents of the book are informed with a spirit of 
candour and of absolute impartiality. 

The second Afghan War followed the first war at an 
interval of forty years, and was in many respects a replica 
of it. The causes and courses of the two were similar. 
Both were provoked by the appearance and friendly recep¬ 
tion of a Russian officer at Kabul; in both the invasion and 
occupation of the country by the British armies was easy of 
accomplishment, while its retention proved a matter of 
enormous difficulty. Id both wars our arms sustained a 
serious disaster, though the defeat of General Burrows’ 
Brigade at Mai wand was not comparable in extent or in 
horror to the tragedy of the Khurd Kabul in 1841 ; and 
both wars ended by the exaction of a partial retribution, 
and by our evacuation of the country. Finally, both wars 
equally failed to attain the objecu for which they were 
undertaken. Lord Auckland proposed to place a vassal 
ruler on the throne of Kandahar, and Lord Lytton designed 
to establish a British Residency at Kabul. Both chese 
projects had eventually to be abandoned in face of the 
iftdomital;^ and unappeasaUe hostility of the Afghan 
; tuod the coDclumon of both the wars left matters 
very much as they were at their commencement. 

This hostility never slumbered, and recent events seem 
to show that it is as active as ever at the present day. Ax 
the outbreak of the war the Indian Government bar¬ 
gained for the neutrality of the tribes borderiaj'^n the 
Khyber Pass, purchased it by the distrII»doQ of 80,000 
rupees to their Maliks and tribal Jirgas, to be divided among 
them. Yet no sooner had our troops entered the Pass than 
attacks were made upon the baggage and camp-followers, 
and it was found necessary to make detachments for the 
chastisement of (he tribes wbk^ we had just subsidizad. 
The Amir, ev^ though he be really Wendly to us, is 000- 
strained to secure the loyalty of his pec^le by persuading 
^m of his hostility us. The arms and ammunkioa 
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which vft had presented to the Amir Shes Ali were used 
against ourselves, and the battery of Armstrong guns which 
was among them did us much mischief at Matwand. And 
though we pay the present Amiran annual subsidy, we are 
absolutely without security for his friendship ex'forbearance. 

Apart from racial antipathy and religious bigotry, our 
blundering diplomacy is largely responsible for our un¬ 
popularity with the Afghans. Our first contact with them 
was in an attempt to foist upon them an unpopular sovereign 
whom they had already dethroned. Shah Shuja, or rather 
bis agents, had the address to persuade our Politicals ” 
that his restoration would be welcomed by the mass of the 
Afghan nation ; but our Politicals should not have been so 
eaeily deceived, especially as Burnes, who was then our 
Envoy at Kabul, had warned them to the contrary. The 
fact that a British Envoy was at that time received at 
Kabul as a matter of course, goes some way to show that 
the feelings of the Afghans towards us have not improved 
with the lapse of time. 

Lord Lawrence’s policy of masterly inactivity was not a 
success from the Afghan point of view ; in the minds of the 
turbulent and warlike tribesmen it only inspired contempt. 
And it entirely alienated the Amir Sher Ali, who realized 
chat the alliance offered to him by the English was a one¬ 
sided affair, aod that, while he was expected to serve our 
interests, b© to expect nothing from us in his hour of 
trouble of, adversity. It was this feeling which led him to 
throw 'himself into the arms of Russia, though, fortunaedy 
for our interests in Central Asia, he found tbe Russians even 
less reliable than tbe English^'for after having made thssr 
unlucky ally their catspaw to create trouble for the British 
in Asia, so soCFC^'as the situation was saved in Europe they 
coolly abandoned biro without excuse or apolc^ to tbe 
resentment of his jusc^ in£etis©d neighbours and quondam 
friends. • a . 

Tbe causes which led up to the second war, and tbe 
parations made'/oi it, are the subj^ of the first ci:^ler of 
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(he book, according to a convenient arrangement by which 
a separate chapter is devoted to each stage of the opera* 
tioQs on the several lines of invasion. Thus the second 
chapter narrates the movements of Sir Sam Browne's force 
in the Khyber and at Jalalabad, and the third carries on 
the tale of its doings up to the withdrawal after the signing 
of the Treaty of Gundamak ; the fourth contains the account 
of'Sir Frederick Roberts* occupation of the Kurram Valley 
and his clever capture of the Pat war Kotal; the fifth 
narrates the advance upon, and occupation of, Kandahar, 
by the army of Sir Donald Stewart, and the termination 
of the first campaign and of the first stage of the war. The 
sixth .chapter is taken up with the lamentable and heroic 
face of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his little band of comrades 
at Kabifl in September, 1S79; and the seventh is occupied 
with the advance of the avenging force under Lord Roberts, 
the Battle of Charasia, and the entry into Kabul. It is 
remarkable how the Afghans, like the Turks and Persians, 
and unlike the Japanese, have entirely failed to profit by 
the lessons which (bey might have derived from European 
example and experience. Their regular troops, laboriou^y 
trained by Sher Ali Kban and his sons in exotic tactics and 
equipped with unfamiliar arms, turned out to be utterly 
unreliable and ineffident; they opposed but a feeble show 
of resistance to the invaders, and in the words of Lord 
' Roberts. were conspicuously beaten in the opeo fidd, tbeir 
organization as an armed body was at an end, their 
leaders all sought personal safety in fiiglu.” The only 
practical service \^sch their regular army renders to the 
Amirs of Kabul i« to form a permanent nucleus, around 
whkh can be as^mbled the chiefs and clan sum who con¬ 
stitute the reiJ fighting force of tb^couotry. 

Masses of untrained and undisci^inpd tribesmen shut up 
Lord Robots and his ;^doo menm their fortified c^toe- 
ments ac*^Sherpe^ (or a W'hole week, and wreaked their 
vengeance on the Hindus and Kizilbashes in Kabul wbo 
bad tmsted to. our protecClbn ; and it was itli^f^rge of the 
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Ghazis «hich broke the British line nt Msiwand. whUe 
Avub Khan's regular troops hung back. , , , . 

The fact U that a European system cannot be introduced 
and worked in an Asiatic army without the supervision of 
European officers ; and the Turkish Nizam army would be 
as inefficient as those of Persia and Afghanistan are to-day 
were it not for the suff of German officers at the Ottoman 

aM masse of tribesmen and villagers which 
oaused Lord Roberts' force to seek shelter inside the fortifi¬ 
cations of Sherpur was estimated by him to have perhaps 
amounted to 60.000 men. or ten times 
only half the odds that were faced by the handful of steel- 
dad knights who in the open field checked the invasion of 
the Highland host at Harlaw. And the composition and 
formations, the habits and methods of the fighting men of 
(*e Afghan clans at the present day, much resemble those 
of Che Scottish Highland clans in the, seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries. t ^ r • 

Lord Roberts' prudent resolve to stand on the defensive 

is thus recorded by the author: 

'• The object of the Lieutenant-General throughout these 
operations had been to break up the hostile combination 
against him by deaUng with the enemy m detail, or at le«t 
to prevent their getting command of the bills W ffie non 
and west of Kabul, and thus gaining possession of the city . 
and the Bala Hissat. Up to this time Sir 

Roberts had had no reason to apprehend that the Afghans 
were in sufficient force to cope with disciplined troops, but 
the raolute and determined manner, m which conical 
hill had beep recaptured, and the information sent to hm 
by Brigadief-General Macpherson from the signal-station 
on the Bala Hissaj that Urge massa of the enemy were 
still advancing from the north, south, and west, made tt 
evident that the numbers combined agaiqst him were too 
overwhelming to admit ,of his comparatively small 4bfce 
meeting them, especially on gvound which stUl further 
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Increased the advantages they possessed from their vast 
numerical superiority. The Geoeiaj therefore determined 
to withdraw from all' isolated positions^ and to concentrate 
the whole force at Sherpur, thus securing the safety of the 
laige cantonments^ and avoiding what had now become a 
useless sacrifice of life." 

Lord Roberts’ prudent resolution on this occasion is the 
more to his credit, as an excess of caution is not one of his 
failings. Indeed, the value of the maxim of "Caudacf., 
raudace, itrujours faudoie^* in dealing with an Oriental 
enemy finds many illustrations in these pages. A failure 
to assume the offensive was the immediate cause of the 
terrible disaster at Mai wand recounted in the sixteendi 
chapter. General Burrows, with a brigade of all arms of 
2,500 men with 12 guns, had to make head in a hostile 
country destitute of supplies against an army whose 
numbers are computed to have been about 15,000 men with 
30 guns. Up to the actual moment of collision be had 
acted with judgment and manceuvred with skill, but after 
forming line of battle be engaged in an artillery and 
musketry duel with the eoany, whose gtms overmatched 
hb both ia nambers and in weight of mecal, and whose 
supskff nambers enabled them gradiallf to ecv^op hb 
^ksi. Had the General imiuted the example of Wsllington 
at Assaye, aivi advanced ac oece boldly to the attad^ there 
can be litde tioubt but that Maiwand would bate been a 
victory Instead of a defeat. 

It cannot be said that the pages of this book are not 
sufficiently crowded with iactdent, for it may be safely 
reckoned that hardly a day passed durixtg the two years 
the war which was not marked by some fight, foray, or feat 
of armSk of wbidx the fc^Lowing may serve as* a bniHact 
example: . 

p9My. of tbe jck Punjab Cavalry under C^Mam 
W. J. Vousdcn met wkb better success. This.regiHittir* 
was quartered in rhe Kings Garden, about a. third of the 
* Nov the Canliy, lodba any. . 
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way between Sherpur and the city, and in the morning 
orders had been sent to Lieutenant-Colonel Williams to be 
on the look'Out for any of the enemy that might pass in 
that direction. About 2 p.m. some 300 or 400 were 
observed mpving along the left bank of the river, and 
Captain Vousden, who with one troop was out on recon¬ 
naissance, most gallantly charged into the middle of them ; 
arid notwithstanding that only twelve of his men were able 
to follow him (the remainder being stopped by a heavy 
fire which was opened on them from behind some low walls), 
he succeeded in dispersing the enemy, and in inflicting 
severe loss upon them, killing five fnen with his own hand. 
Six of his small band were wounded in the skirmish, which, 
as Sir Frederick Roberts wrote, * was a most dashing little 
affair, and reflects great credit on Captain Vousden,' He 
was awarded the Victoria Cross for this exploit.'' 

The game was not always so one-sided, however, and 
many a British officer besides poor young Maclaine fell by 
an Afghan knife. The huntsman said that the horses and 
the hounds loved hunting, and nobody knew whether the 
fox didn’t love it too; and so if our Sikhs and Gurkhas 
were keen on fighting, the Afghan was not the man to balk 
diem of their inclination. Up to the day we evacuated our 
last camp in that land, which produces no crops but men 
and stones, the desultory fighting went merrily on, and 
attacks were nightly made on our camps and daily on our 
baggage-guards. It is evident that the want of sn oiganized 
and efficient transport train hindered our military operations 
a$ much or more than the activity of the enemy. U is not 
too much, to say that the money wasted and lost through 
our deficleDcles in this respect would have sufficed for the 
expenses of the maintenance of an efficient army train corps 
during twenty years of peace. Steps have been taken to 
remedy this defect^ and it is to be hoped chat we shall be 
better prepared for our next campaign beyond the frontier. 

Severe hardships and privations were often suppc«4ed 
by the troops, both British and native, with exemplary 
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fortitude* and war had ofteo to be waged against the effects 
of an unhealthy climate* and an unforeseen foe more fatal 
than the knife or bullet of the enemy. The effects of the 
return march through the Khyber In the hot weather of 
1879 are thus described in Stir^:eon-G€neral Ker-Innes' 
narrative: “ Had it not been for the prevalence of cholera, 
the troops would, however, have performed the march with 
comparatively few casualties. On reaching Jamrud and 
Hari Singh ka Burj, and especially as they made their final 
marches, their distress was very apparent. Their clothes 
were stiff and dirty from the profuse perspiration and dust; 
their countenances betokened great nervous exhaustion, 
combined with a wild expression difficult to describe; the 
eyes injected and even sunken ; a bumii^ skin black with 
the effects of sun and dirt; dry tongue; a weak voice ; and 
a thirst which no amount of Huid seemed to relieve. Many 
of these men staggered rather than marched into their tents, 
and threw themselves down utterly incapable of further 
exertion until refreshed by sleep and food. This was very 
marked in the sist Light Infantry,* nor did the officers 
appear to be in any better plight. 

But if there was one class worse than another, it was 
certaii^ dte medical officers and subordinates. Surgeon- 
Major Porter states that on their arrival at Hari Sing ka 
Buij most of these were in a painfully helpless and prostrate 
condition both men tally and bodily. This was attributable 
to the strain to which they had been subjected—^ most 
incessant work n^ht and day, coupled with that anxiety 
and depression which even the most indifferent or callous 
must share in the presence of so much disease, fatigue, and 
responsibility. 

Some had almost literally 00 relief from toil, as from 
so many of their number becoming ill the duties became 
doubled and trebled for those who remained at their posts. 
The medical officer in cha^ of the section field hospital 
broke down early, next the surgeon of the 4th Battalion 
• Nov tb« ]St B^TtaVinn Kief's Yorkshire Light In&airy. 
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Rifle Br^ade, and a third arrived at Hari Singh simply 
capable of handing over hU sick before being himsdf placed 
on the sick list. The medical officers had been thrown 
entirely on their own resources in regard to the pitching 
and striking of tents, receiving no European assistance for 
this purpose. They had also to muster the dooIie-bearers 
before marching, and drive them like so many cattle along 
the march. Others, not entitled to draw forage allowance, 
were obliged to march on foot, and at the end of it (the 
march) to perform their professional duties when worn out 
, by fatigue and excessive heat. While the troops were 
passing through Peshawur there were twelve medical officers 
on the sick list at one time. And, according to the returns 
of the officers' hospital, the percentage of medical officers 
to total admissions was 38*3." 

Our limits of space prevent us from giving any further 
Extracts from this interesting and valuable work. There 
are copious appendices giving the details of the composition 
of the various forces employed, etc, aad numerous illustra¬ 
tions from photographs taken on the spot, more than twenty 
maps and plans, and a good index. The printing and 
general get-up of the book reflect credit on the publishers, 
and the only printer's error that we have been able to 
detect is Derayat for Derajat at p. 92. 
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FORCED LABOUR AND “THUMB-MARKS" 
IN CEYLON. 

By Eottaro W. Pbrsra. 

It is with consternation that the British public has recently 
seen the Indian, so long regarded as the embodiment o( 
quiescence, betake himself to the most violent methods of 
European lawlessness. The common surprise cannot be 
shared by chose who have noted the manifold provocation 
received of late by Asiatics; one form of which, their sub¬ 
jection to treatment hitherto only meted out to criminals, 
has been especially unjustifiable. The insistence upon 
thumb-marks, for instance, is rightly condemned by civili¬ 
zation as barbarous even when it is applied to savag;e 
Africans; how much less pardonable is it, then, when 
extended to the cultured native of the East Indies. Yet 
this is what has repeatedly been done in the case of Indians 
claiming their birthright, the protection of the British 
in other parts of the Empire; and h is now preposed to 
«arry the miquity a step further by introducing AMsaa 
penal medmds into die Asiatic^ own home. 

Ixt Ceylon tbe great plauting^ioddscry has been the means 
of buporting a large foreign labour force, mainly composed 
of Tamils from Southern India ; and the planters iiav^ 'with 
success periodically pressed their claims on the aurhoctfes 
CO assistance in making this labour-supply ad«|uacs, m the 
ground that tea is the staple indnstiy of the Golofly. Owhag 
to their splendid oiganiaation, their homogeawity, ami the 
nomination to the L^^slative Couadl of a * member 
by themselves, they are the most resonant force cn Ideal 
pedhacs; and native interests, represeraed on' tbe 
by hguroheads chosdn without reference to the wfsbes^kf 
tbe people, have often * bees' sacrkiced to those of/the 
planters. < * . . ••/nb o? • * 7 

. Such is now the prospect' once morel't.^veral dsnsa^ 
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including low wages, a rise m the price of the necessaries 
of life, and the extensive opening of new plantations, have 
brought about a considerable shortage in Tamil labour, and 
a number of remedies have been proposed. 

The most startling is one first suggested, on September 13, • 
1907, by Sir Henry McCallum, the present Governor, in 
reply to an Address in which the planters solicited His 
Excellency's co-operation in solving their labour difficulties. 
Sir Henry, after alluding to “the great question of bolters," 
went on to say: 

“There is also the question whether a great deal more 
might not be done in the way of thumb-marks- I came 
from South Africa, where the same thing has been experi¬ 
enced as estates are suffering from here. 1 refer to Chinese 
bolting from mine to mine- That has been entirely got 
over by a system of registration and thumb impressions. 
Thumb impressions are carried out by Government in a 
most excellent and methodical manner, and, as you know, 
no two men have the same thumb-print, and so the Chinese 
coolies are being spotted every day where they have no 
business to be, giving wrong names, and are returned to 
their employers and suitably punished. 1 fancy some such 
system as that might or might not be of some use to you in 
controlling your labour, and see (sic) that that labour is 
where that labour ought to be.‘" 

But the Governor soon supplemented this South African 
solution of the problem by one more drastic: he proposed 
to cut the Gordian knot, commandeeiing the Singhalese 
peasant, through his headmen, to work on the tea estates. 
At tb& luncheon given him at MataJe by the planters, on 
November 29, he thus expresses himself: 

“ 1 have been too short a time in tbe Colony to be as 
well acquainted as I should like to be with the conditions of 
Singhalese labour, but I say now, as I did then, that it is an 
enormous potential asset, which it is our duty to do all that 
we can to develop, and that development can only be 
brought about with the assistance of the native headn^ of 
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iht couDCry, who must begin to recogobe chat life is not to 
live (0 idleness, but that in order to be an honourable mem¬ 
ber of society everyone has to work.” 

Sir Henry s project assumeda more detioite shape by the 
time he had reached Kegalle, where, according to the CsyUm 
Independeniy he said : 

“ It will be one of the objects of my siK years of admiois* 
tracion to make the planteis less and less dependent upon 
the Indian labour-supply, and to do all I can to promote 
their prosperity by giving them a supply of labour at their 
gates, through the instrumentality of the headmen." 

This announcement by the Governor drew forth from 
Mr. Westland, one of the older planters, a scheme which he 
communicated to the papers in the following terms : 

** The question. How can a suihcient labour-supply be 
procured to carry on the great planting enterprise ? has 
been so long before us that the words which fell from His 
Excellency (he Governor at the Matalc luncheon on the 
employment of the Singhalese villagers gave me very great 
pleasure. It is a subject [to which] I have for a long tiine 
given careful consideration, and after the lunch 1 had tht 
pleasure of talking it over with His Excellency. The follow¬ 
ing suggestions are submitted for further development: 

** I. That a Labour Bureau be established at all Kach- 
cberia* 

** 2. That all Headmen, Kdralas, or Aracbchts in c^ge 
of vill^es be requested to send, through their RatS- 
mahacmayaf to the Government Agent at the Kachcberl 
a monthly report with the names of all the unemployed 
villagers, men, women and children, able to work^ and 
whose services are not required in the village. 

3. That a District Register or book be kept at the 
Kacbcheri, with the names of the unemployed as forwarded 
by the Racemahatmaya. 

4. That all superintendents of estates who wish to 
engage Singhalese for work on their estates, and wbo iMre 

* CoUector^s office. t Cliitf Headtaio. 
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prepared if required to provide house accommodation for 
ouch labourers, and pay their expenses from the village to 
their estate, shall register their labour requirements monthly 
or quarterly with their respective Government Agents, and 
-duly advise him should they receive labour. 

“ 5. That the Government Agent shall advise the RatSma- 
hatmaya of the estate requirements, and request him to send 
the registered unemployed to the estates the villagers may 
select from the list of employers. 

" 6. That Singhalese villagers thus engaged serve for 
not less than one month; that they be paid their datly wages 
weekly, and give or receive one week’s notice before leaving- 

“7. Later on, if found necessary, the unemployed villagers 
who refuse to comply with the request to leave the village 
aod take employment on estates or elsewhere, be charged 
an annual hot-tax, or be dealt with in the same way as 
eifenders under the poll-tax who f^l to comply widr that 
tcdinance.” 

The scheme met with much adverse comtWant ia Ae PresS) 
even some of the planters denouncing it as impracticable, 
pointing out the tyranny of forcing villagers into servitudewho 
could live comfortably otherwise, and questioning the political 
wisdom-of a measure so harsh and so entirely ill-adapted to 
the conditions the.country j one, moreover, which would 
be certain to raise violent opposition and breed discontent 
in much greater measure than it had done in Sooth Africa. 
A Singhalese na^nalist body took up the cudgels, and the 
Government, in accordance with- its-traditions, stayed Us 
haad ior the time being- Jta poiky m -Ceylon,, wiien intro¬ 
ducing lUgi^tion subversive of the liberties andcoatmcy.tx? 
the interests of the native races, k to soothe pubHoopiniDn 
and ^agitttion by vague a^urance9,dn orddr to gain 
time. Thus die^agiiation, when eventually tiaised, becomes 
ineiTectual, as the Home Government is meanwhile con far 
committed the caiscbtef . Ti^je to this practice, shen, 

an assurance was.^vM to the Ceylon Social Reform- 
elation that .no ihitt^u^fwas conremplatedy a&d. <0 disarm 
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oppoddop, the Plaaters' Association was infonncd that 
••tie particular scheme put forward by your association of 
or^nfeing an officiaJ iabour bureau does not commend itself 
to the Government It appears to His Excellency that 
such a bureau should be a private undertaking, organised 
by the Planters’ Assodation themselves; but if such a 
private bureau were established, the Government would 
be prepared to assist the bureau to come into touch with 
such sections of the Singhalese as may be desirous of obtain¬ 
ing work on estates, either temporarily or permanently." 

Thus the administrative character of the scheme, the 
official connection with it of the native headmen, and the 
hut-tax, were relegated to the background; only willing 
pe asa nts were ostensibly to be directed to the plantations, 
and the headmen were merely to act unofficially as finger- 
posts to show the ignorant villager the way thither. Com¬ 
ment is superfluous. A mere indication by a Colonial 
autocrat co State*paid headmen of the Government’s desire 
is tantamount to a command; and the instinct of the feudal 
subordinate bids him carry out every order, no matter how 
<^rcssive, to win favour wtdi the despot. 

A vkal aspecr of the quesdoo, the aolemn pledge of 
British faith, has been entirely overlooked by the local 
authorities. In Ae case of the Kandyans, when they 
ceded their country, the British Govemtiient in “a public 
Histroment of treaty” with the ebiefe and people;'formally 
ondertook, ofl March 2, 1815. to save “ to all classes d# Che 
people ... their dvil rights abd immunities, aCdotdJt^ to the 
laws, insritudon5,aiidcostorns established andio fl>rce among 
them.” Moreover, as regards the rest of ri>e population*of the 
island, the .King by an Order in Council, on April 
abolidied the foiced laboor which it is now proposed to 
restore in a more obnoxious form, dedaring ’‘riiatntffle of 
His Majesty’s native or Indian sulyects -shall be liable'to 
render any service ... to which His Majescylfi subjects 
of European iarth or desedm are not liable.'"^ 

This disregard of the eatiooal troth is the latest oatcocne 
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of an administrative policy whose whole character has 
changed within twenty years. Sir Arthur Gordon (Lord 
Staninore) was the last representative of the old type of 
G.ivernor, firm, sympathetic, and cultured, who held the 
scales evenly between all sections of the population, not 
deviaung a halr’s-breadth from the path of imperial respon¬ 
sibility to yield to the clamour for racial preference. The 
people of the country, since their last appeal to the sword 
in defence of national freedom nearly a century ago, had 
always been contented and loyal, a fact which Sir Arthur 
and his predecessors never failed to take into considera¬ 
tion. His successors, too, have repeatedly acknowledged 
its existence ; but, lacking as they have unfortunately been 
in the instincts and traditions of statesmanship, they have 
ignored it in their actions, not only omitting to extend the 
privileges of those over whom they were called to play 
Providence, but even trampling on the civil rights already 
acqtiked. Imfierium et liderias, liberty for ourselves, empire 
over others, is the new spirit of pseudo-Imperialism In which 
Ceylon is being governed. An iniquitous land-law, enforced 
by special tribunals, Is driving the peasant from his ancestral 
holdings; negotiations carried on in the dark by the Colonial 
Government for the lease of the pearl fisheries, bartered 
away to a gang of Jewish financiers for a mess of pottage, 
have robbed the Singhalese of a heritage which was theirs 
for twenty centuries; and an anomalous scheme of public 
salaries nearly doubled the income of the overpaid 
European civil servant, ignoring the claims of the under¬ 
paid Ceylonese official, and establishing, for the first timeia 
the history of the Colony, the pernicious principle diat race, 
not merit, was the test of a man's claim to adequate com¬ 
pensation. In all these cases the Fabian policy of the 
Colonial administration was successful, and the Home 
Government's blind faith in the man on the spot led to 
the most deplorable results. 

The latest proposals bid fair to oui-Herod the most 
reactionary of these retrogressive measures. Not only 
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are the peasants to be hounded from the lands which their 
fathers tilled as freemen, but to be branded with the mark 
of Cain and converted into serfs* for the benefit of "a 
floating, fugitive population," whose interest In the country 
is merely temporary. 

It is to be hoped that, before this crowning injustice is 
perpetrated on the people of Ceylon, Parliament may voice 
British public opinion and stay the hand of the oppressor. 
Nay, it is desirable that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed to inquire into administrative methods, put an 
end CO abuses, and reform the Constitution, as was done 
after the great rebellion of 1817. caused by a breach of 
faith similar to that now contemplated. 

Let us not once again sow the wind, and complain when 
we reap the whirlwind! 

♦ The agricuUoral Itboorer ia Ceylon works nine houis a day in a week 
of s« dnys St a daaly wage of 33 « forfeiture of 

•rages and impraoonieDt wilb bard tabooi fot three toonihs for weh 
oflcDCtt as quilting service without notice, abseniing himself from work, 
dninkenoesa. disobedience, insolcDce, neglecl of duty, or ‘‘other miKon- 
duct" Huodreds of Ubooren, who bare left serrice after giving a writt^ 
ootiee ibroogh 1 solicitor, hate neembdea f^erfcd imprisoametit with 
bard kboitf owing CO lecbincd defects ai ^ writssa notica 





SOUTH AFRICA'S VITAL PROBLEM, 

By Major A. G. Leonard. 

The recent report of the Transvaal Mining Industry 
ComiDlasioii has brought into prominence a question that, 
so far as the future of South Africa is concerned, is by far 
the most vital problem which confronts that country; 
because it is not merely one of party politics or even state¬ 
craft, but rather one that is associated with the people— 
with every man and woman of European descent who is 
interested in their own personal welfare and that of their 
children’s children. But this is not all; for it just as deeply 
concerns the natives and their offepring, and here, as in the 
kernel of a nut, Is the “ rub ” of the whole matter. It is, 
in fact, the question as to the future of the white and bbek 
races > in other words, it is a solutfoxi of the great labour 
problem, whether the basis of South Afri^n labour is to 
be European or native. It is of this vital isstje that i 
would now speak. 

Putting aside all the other problems dealt with by the 
Commission, serious enough in themselves, but sinking 
into insignihcance beside the main issue, it is significant 
that the Commission boldly advises the adoption of the 
white labour policy—not, however, at the expense of the 
black man. With one exception, that of employing white 
men on the machine drills in the mines, it recommends fair 
aod open competition for workmen irrespective of nwe 
or colour. But there is another salient feature that it is 
equally iisistent upon : this is that ordinary working com¬ 
petition should be restored, and that the premium placed 
upon the employment of natives ought not to be maintained 
by the Administration. The Commission, in fact, objects 
to the importation of natives from outside South African 
boundaries, and suggests the abolition of the Native Pass 
Law, These propositions are based op the following 
grounds: (r) The diminution taking place in the white 
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population; (2) ihe acute distress that is being suffered by 
a comparatively large section belonging to iti (3) the fact 
that such measures would confine the labour of British 
South Africa to its own white and native populations, and 
that the latter would become free labourers. In plain 
English, the idea here aimed at is to produce a scarcity of 
labour, by the exclusion of outside natives, in order to pro¬ 
vide for the unemployed whites. 

It is only possible to thoroughly comprehend all the 
complexities of a problem such as this—-that confronts the 
present, but the solution of which rests with the future— 
by making a careful study of the history of the past. On 
these scientific lines only will a solution ever be arrived at. 
Let us do so in as brief and as concise a manner as possible, 
At the very outset of their career—f.#., about 250 years 
ago—the Dutch selected slave labour as the basis of their 
economic system. When we came upon the scene, it was 
a difference of opinion on this question Chat first caused a 
split between themselves and us. But this apart, South 
Africa, from the very moment we wrested it from the Dutch, 
has been the arena of one continuous cpntiict of race® and 
nationalities. Waiving the question of British or Dutch 
supremacy, there has, on the one hand, been the question 
between the Dutch and ourselves regarding the treatment 
of the natives in cwineciion with civil and poUti»l rights. 
Thus, while the principle of political equality was eWfth* 
lisbed in our Colonies, in the Dutch Republic the 
were entirely excluded from political,, and^partidly froffl 
civil, rights. On die other hand, regard:the matter io 
whatever light we may, in reality the aacives, as a whole, 
have always been fearful and jealous of their landed 
personal rights. Indeed, it is this principle-r-the fwHng 
ihat their lands would be taken from them and lfaw* 
persons enslaved—that, ip a broad sense, has been at tiae 
bottom of aU native resistance to the Dutch and oui»^vea 
It was in justification of this natural principle that they 
made war on all Europeans; and it.waa-m retaJmloo Jor 
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whal we considered their undisguised hostility and aggres¬ 
sion that we punished them, and took away so great a 
portion of their lands. It was in this way—also in the 
very first instance by purchase of a kind that makes us blush 
for our ancestors (as, when two large .slices of the 
Hottentot country were ceded by the inhabitants to the 
Dutch for goods valued respectively at ^7 and ^a i6s-) — 
that the entire country south of the Zambesi has bef»n 
acquired. 

Foreign as this retrospect may appear, it is not, in the 
true political sense, in the least irrelevant to the question 
at issue, It is, in reality, this native aspect of the problem 
that contains its most essential issues, for in the not so verj' 
distant future it will not so much be a question of the 
white as of the black race—that is to say, it will be a question 
as to whether there is room and opportunities in Africa for 
both races ; because by then—a century or two hence—thc 
native population will have so increased and outnumbered 
the Europeans as to be in a position to assert their own 
rights and claims. Obviously, therefore, this is an aspect 
of the question that our statesmen must tackle if they look 
ahead to the future issue of the problem, as they most 
undoubtedly should do, The adoption of the white labour 
policy, as suggested by the Commission, is certainly sound 
In a political and economic sense. To construct a white 
nation on the basis of native labour is quite out of the 
question. It is fallacious and fatuous to a degree. Ic is 
opposed to the fundamental principles of that polido*! 
economy on the broad and solid basis of which alooe 
mtionaJ stability can be established. Such a system dMld 
never become national. To be national there must be 
cohesion, assimilation, and unity of physical, mental, and 
moral ener^es, as well as of social interests. This can 
never be as regards the Caucasian and negroid-racea. Ac 
most a medley such as this could only develop into a 
governing community or State holding together mteresOs 
racial and otherwise that must of necessity and cA nature 
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clash and conflict with one another. Such a system must 
in the long run prove as demoralizing and degrading to the 
dark races as to the white. If labour means wealth, as 
unquestionably it does, it must be the nation's own labour, 
not that which is borrowed and bought in the cheapest 
market; just as the prestige and honour of a nation must 
be defended—as the Japanese defended theirs against the 
encroachments of the Russians—by the patriotism of its 
owr^ children, and not by hired mercenaries. 

But is South Africa going to be a white roan’s country ? 

' If so, what does the Afrikander nation, composed princi¬ 
pally of Dutch and British stock that is going to labour for 
itself, intend to do with the natives ? Will free com- 
petition, such as the Commission propose, solve the prob¬ 
lem ? Will it not rather complicate it—not immediately, 
perhaps, but in the near future—especially as it is a known 
fact that the feeling prevails among Afrikanders that it is 
altogether infra dig^ to vrork when there are black men and 
to spare to do it for them ? How will It be possible to 
build up a white nation until this rottenly immoral priocij^e 
has been eradicated root and btaoch ? But admitting chat 
rti!s can and will be remedied, what, a hundred years hence, 
is to be done when the natives outnumbe#^ the whites as 
ten to one? That this is no improbable contingency the 
following figures will show: 

Apprcjtinrating the population of South Africa ,-fit 
five millions, the* total would be made up of something 
under a million whites, and something over fourmillkfts of 
natives. This numerical rela^nsblp of coiarse varies in 
che various colonies. In Cape Colony it is as one to five ? 
in Natal, one to ten ; in the Transvaal, one ,10 four; in the 
Orange River Colony, one to two; in Rhodesia, one BO 
ninety or a hundred. Of the Europeans, the Dutch number 
about half a nfillion, the British, say, 300,000. Of the 
natives, there are some 60,000 of the aboriginal mh^taats 
(Hottentots and Bushmen) left, r5,ooo Malays,* swoo© 

Cape bbys*” of mixed races, and some three and a half 
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miUion Bantu. The bulk of this latter element—Zulus, 
Kafirs, etc—belong to the military caste \ and under a 
million—say 800,000—Bechuanas, Basutos, and Mashonas, 
migbi be classed as industrial 

At present neither-the Europeans nor natives are homo- 
geaeoua- But assuming that a fusion of the Dutch and 
British will subsequentl/ uke place, what is going to 
happen to the natives? Unquestionably we have here 
the makings of a great and splendid country—a country 
that Nature, on the whole, has done much for, but that 
jtiaiii by the application of intelligent Industry, can do still 
more^ to improve. But is it justifiable or in any sense 
rational to speak of South Africa as one country ? Has 
tradition or history ever presented us with a panorama of 
such political complexities as are herein contained ? Will 
is ever possible to blend such opposjc^ principles and 
s^t-interests as these into one national and harmonious 
homogeneity? What is going to be the nature of the 
relationship, social, political, and numerical, that uUiaiately 
will be established between Europeans and natives ? Will 
the Dutch element unite with us to control, educate, and 
ofgaflh© the different native elements on the same lines 
lhafi we have » far attempted in Natal ? 

• Th»f without questions, is a most important point. For 
although our policy in the main has been on broad and 
expansive lines, there is much room for improvenusot; 
whereas Dutch principles, we know, are biassed and narrow 
ifl the extreme There k, -too, the still unsolved and 
serroua problem of the Indian cocJie to b© considefed, 
which in itself is a complioarion. It is not for *ae ftJ aaswer 
these q\Kries. These are matters that 1 cannot now go 
Intoii., Saone afe.palpable on the face of. them ; Others time 
alone <sn iiLaravd. The question chat at present must still 
occupy our atlention is that of populatioil < 

Acoordihg.to Dr. McCall Theal; “That the Bantu 
population in South Africa from the Umpopo die 
has trebled itself by natural increase alone widite fifty years, 
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is asserting'what must be far below the real rate of growth.” 
This in every sense is a reasonable and admissible deduc¬ 
tion. Indeed, when the entire country is completely 
pacified and settled—an event that is now practically within 
measurable distance—it is safe to predict that the native 
population will quadruple or quintuple itself in half a century. 
This means that within a hundred years it will have increased 
to over thirty millions. If, then, it is our Intention to turn 
South Africa into a white man's country—a country 
based on a white labour system—this question of popula¬ 
tion is a matter that must be taken into calculation. Ad¬ 
mitting that by means of immigration as well as natural 
means the European element Increases at the same ratio— 
which is very improbable—the proportion will still be as it 
now is, as five to one. This apart, it would appear a matter 
altogether impracticable, certainly unsound, to build upon 
these lines a European nation in the midst of a people that 
are and must for ever remain essentially African. Between 
two such divergent elements as the European and the 
African, there can never be any assimiliation. As with 
stomachs, so with races. A ruminating animal, such as an 
elephant ora hippo, would die of starvation from a plentiful 
stipply of carnivorous fdod. Not even the thoicest venison 
would keep it alive. A tiger could not live upon grass or 
even the choicest assortment of fruit and vegetables. So 
it is the European and African. What Is meat to the 
latter Is poison to the foroier, and via versd. Nature and 
time have made them so—made them from the sairte germ, 
but to so vary and divej^e aS to remain apart for ever and 
aye. Unquestionably, civilization can do great things for 
the African. It can humahiie and civilize him. but it will 
nevw make a European of htm any more than it could turn 
a European into an African. A conversion such as this ts 
beyond Nature. $0 much the more is it .outside the 
regions of all art Only a miracle could effect a'ohai^ so 
pn^found, and, as we krwwj a miracle, if it were 
would only be a subversion of natural law and order. Th&, 
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then, is the problem that our statesmen in South Africa 
must face and unravel before attempting in any way to 
build up a white nation out there. Even a superficial study 
of the racial problem in the United States will teach us 
that, as much from the African as from the European stand¬ 
point, the two races, both socially and politically, should be 
kept apart. It is possible that there may be room in 
Africa for both, but it is improbable. The European 
could and would certainly reserve for himself all the 
highest and healthiest high lands and plateaus as alone 
being climatically fit for his existence. But it is obvious 
that in the distant future such reserves would be coveted 
and even disputed by the African. 

This native question, believe me. is a big business. It 
is big with issues. It is far bigger and more complicated 
than people think. But of all issues the solution of racial 
gopremacy will be the largest and most difficult It will 
involve many side issues. But the main and ultimate issue 
will be as to whether South Africa is to belong to white or 
black—European or African ? 

Remember, the country and its physical environment is 
African. The bulk of the people are also African. Re¬ 
member. too, that outside South Africa, in the centre and 
eastward and westward, we have dependencies with a 
populatioD in round numbers that now amount to over 
40,000,000. Outside this, again, there are the French and 
German territories, that, placing their population at the 
lowest figure, cannot in the aggregate be less than another 
§0,000,000. Assu m ing that th is greater Africa onl y doubles 
itsdf itt a hundred years, a total of 200,000,000 will con¬ 
stitute a formidable dement without the population of South 
Africa. Admitting that there will be no homogeneity or 
nationalism between the various units of these 230,000,000, 
.the fact that they are African and of one colour wUl be 
common to them- Besides, there is also the possibility that 
as regards religion the majority will have become Istamic. 
In addition to these and other bemds, pditicaland sodd, 
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that will always be in antagonism to the white or intruding 
element, the spirit of education and of Ethiopianism (I use 
the word for want of a better) will bring them closer to each 
other. But more than anything, the problem as to whether 
Africa is to be the country of the African or the European 
will arouse in them a sense of opposition, and possibly co¬ 
operation. These are contingencies that no statesman can 

afford either to overlook or despise. 

How this great and vital issue can best be solved is, ol 
coarse, a matter that cannot be worked out all at once or 
in a hurry. But, in a few words, it is obvious to the man 
who knows, that the epcroachment of Europeans on native 
territories, or to anything that might lead to racial assim.la- 
tion. should be put a stop to once and for all. Rhodes, far- 
seeing and statesmanlike as he was, was of this opinion. 
Ic was, in fact, on such a basis-a basis by which certain 
localities should be reserved for the natives—that he intro¬ 
duced, in 1894, die Glen Grey Act. This measure was 
only applied to Fingoland and the Glen Grey area. 
Indeed, its subsequent extension has depended upon the 
results produced in these districts. Time and expenenM 
alone can demonstrate its political value Still, although 
an experiment, it was a step in the right direction. If only 
our statesmen will remember that education, although a 
leading out of ignorance, an exodus from that land of Ethi^ 
plan darkness and bondage, is simply a means, not an end, 
the problem may be solved. But if (as so far they have 
persisted in doing) they attempt to Europeanise and 
Christianise the African, they will defeat their own high 
purpose. For then, instead of humanising and nationalizing 
Ae African, they will make a paradoxical hybrid of him. 
In this fatuous and unnatural way they will create m him a 
still greater antipathy, and make a still greater enemy o 
him, than if they educated him in a legitimate and natural 
manner. In plain English, they will cut 
and provide him with the very handle that will enable bun 

io the future to achieve hts ©wn ends. 
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ST. HELENA. 

By J. C. Melliss, m.inst.c.e., f.c.s. 

Th£ island of St. Helena occupies a very commanding 
position almost in the middle of the South Atlantic, distant 
1,100 miles from the West Coast of Africa, 1,700 miles 
from the Cape, a,000 miles from South America, and 
4,000 miles from Southampton, with no land nearer to 
it than the small, barren island of Ascension. It is opposite 
to the splendid bay and harbour of Lobito in Portuguese 
West Africa, whence a railway is in course of construction 
to tap the Cape to Cairo line and the rich copper deposits 
of the African Tanganyika district. 

It will thus be apparent that St. Helena is one of the 
most valuable strategic positiorrs belonging to the British 
Empire, and as such should not be allowed to fall into the 
hands of others. 

It was first discovered on May 21, 1502, 406 years 
ago, by the celebrated Portug:uese navigator Juan de Nova 
Casteila, and called by him “St. Helenain honour of 
Emperor Constantine’s mother, the day of the discovery 
being the anniversary of her birthday. 

- The island was at that time, .it is said, densely clothed 
>vith an evergreen mantle of indigenous vegetatioh, native 
gum wood, ebony and other trees, overhanging the seaward 
precipices- 

There- were no human occupants of the island H char 
timei its discoverer was greeted only by sea-fowl, sea* 
lions, aj^ mrtle. He put on shore some “ goat^ .asses, 
and hogs;"* but it was not until eleven years later (in ^513) 
that the Portuguese began permanently to iahabic it. 

They commenced by using it as a State prison, and 
landed there, at his own request, a mllitaxy officer .of b%h 
rank, named FeroaBdez Lopea, who had fallen uxtq dis¬ 
grace while serving 4 b,- India under GenferaJ A^n» 
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Alhiquerque. He was accompanied by some negro slaves, 
and supplied with poultry, partridges, guinea-fowls, and 
pheasants, as well as plants and seeds, including fig, 
orapge, lemon, and peach trees, and various kinds of 
vegetable seeds. 

This little colony was soon afterwards augmented by 
several runaway slaves from ships calling at the island and 
by a Portuguese Franciscan, who elected to lake up his 
residence there. 

The Portuguese were anxious to keep their knowledge 
of the island to themselves, and to continue to use it as 
a place of call for their ships trading with the East ] but 
Dutch and Spanish ships soon after made a similar use of 
it,, and many and frequent were the fights which look place 
in the roadstead between these different nationalities. 

It was not until eighty-six years after its dfscovery that 
it was first visited by the English, when, on June 8, I588> 
Captain Cavendish, returning from a circumnavigating- 
voyage, anchored his ship off Chapell Valley (now named 
" James' Valley," after King James II.). According to his 
report, he found there a small settlement, a RomaA 
Catholic church, some l^daome buMn^. fruits, -veget¬ 
able^ and a great £4ore d partridges, which ere very tame, 
not nmkiog any greet haste tq fly away, also phaiy 
pheasaAts, which are» yery big and fat, and maay swiae, 
which are very wild and (at and of great blgoeda $ri 4 
seldom will abide any man to come near them." , < 

The ships of the first Brjiish trading expedltipos » 
India, Incladii^ .the Jto^yal Me^ckani^ commaiided by Cap¬ 
tain Kendall, and the Bcm^uniur^, commarvied by Capt^ 
Lankier, soon followed Captain Cauendi^ in 
the island as a place pf call, and die attention of,th^ Poftu- 
guese b^Bg for a,lime diver^d elsewhere, It.-Wi^ takiA 
formal possession of by .the Dwlpb. .Their atte.ntipp;aiso 
was soon diverted, else^^pre in eodeavouric® to 
establish .a. oCJony ai.,i}3e,,Qap^«id it waa tboB.^iat ,the 
British Eaa India .Company,..io r$ 5 i,«>pk possession of 
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the island, soon afterwards obtaining a Charter from King 
Charles II, to secure them In Its occupation. 

The East India Company spent large sums of money in 
fortifying and developing the Island, and doubtless excited 
the envy of the Dutch, who returned in 1665, and after 
a severe engagement succeeded In driving the English out 
of it. 

Following on this, the English and the Dutch had long 
and bitter struggles, with hard lighting and very clever 
tactics on both sides, to keep possession of the Island, 
Scarcely twelve months elapsed before the English were 
again in possession, but the Dutch, in 1673, succeeded a 
second time in driving them out- 

Finally, Captain — afterwards Sir Richard — Munden, 
a.N., succeeded In recovering possession of it for Great 
Britain,, and it has since remained a portion of the British 
Empire. 

The East India Company, being at last firmly estab¬ 
lished, spent enormous sums of money on fortifications, 
barracks, the maintenance of a strong garrison, the con¬ 
struction of roads, waterworks, and other improvements, 
and governed the place both wisely and well. 

Some of the Company's regulations were exceedingly 
quaint. No lawyer was permitted to remain on the island, 
lest he should encourage lidgatbn; Quakers also, for some 
reason or other, were expelled. Chaplains were retained, 
though they proved a troublesome lot; the pay of one of 
diem had to be stopped in order to bring him back to 
a fight frame of mind when he persisted in omittii^ the 
pra^c in church for the Governor and Council, gn the 
ground that In his opinion they were not worth praying for, 

Slavery continued up to the year 1832, when the Goni- 
pany entirely abolished it at a cost of 8,0001 it had 
been the custom to sell slaves by public aacdon, their price 
varying from ^40 to £i$o each. ‘Their code of punish¬ 
ments, too, was very severe; For merely striking a white 
person slaves suffered death, and, for other* offetBies were 
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punished by hanging alive in chains, by dropping hot 
sealing-wax on the naked skin, and by cutting off hands 
and ears. 

Very strict discipline was generally maintained, and on 
two occasions resulted in a mutiny among the garrison, on 
one of which tlie Governor was killed by the mutineers. 

The Company held the island for 182 years, until the 
year 1833, when its government reverted to the Crowo- 

For the scientist and naturalist St. Helena possesses 
a profound interest. The time occupied in its formation, 
the manner of that formation as well as the changes through 
which It has passed before arriving at its present size and 
shape, together with its unique indigenous flora and fauna, 
are all matters of the deepest interest. 

The formation is entirely volcanic, consisting of very 
ancient basalts, lavas, and laterite beds, and is typical of 
those ocean volcanoes such as Palma of The Canaries, 
St. Paul's Island in the Indian Ocean, and others, which 
Sir Charles Lyell describes as follows: “ Every crater 
must invariably have one side much lower than all the 
others—vis., that side towards which the prevailing winds 
never blow, and to which, therefore, showers of dust and 
scoria, are rarely carried during eruptions. There will 
always be orre point on this lowest side more depressed 
than all the rest, by which, in the event of a partial subsi- 
dertce, the sea may enter as often as the tide rises, or 
as often as the wind blows from that quarter." 

Originally St. Helena was in area and height much 
larger than at present. It now measures only ten and 
a half miles long by eight and a quarts miles wide, with a 
superficial area of about 30,000 acres. Its coastdine is 
much indented, measuring some thirty miles, with moun^ 
tainous and rugged and almost inaccessible precipices dom 
500 to 2,000 feet in height, 

A semidrcular cencrd ridge, having a maximum alcitodi 
of 2,700 feet, divides the i^and into two poctfong. The 
southern portion, known as Sandy Bay," has Tiit shape of 
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a huge bowl or crater, some four miles In diameter, with 
one of its sides broken away down to and below sea-level. 

On the north and west side of this ridge the formation 
slopes gradually away at an inclination of S IQ lo degrees, 
terminating in almost perpendicular cliffs, caused by the 
erosive actjon of the sea. Seawards from these cliffs for 
about a mile there is shallow water of 6o to 70 fathoms, 
but beyond chat no bottom is reached at 250 fathoms ; and 
between Sl Helena and Africa, as well as between Sc. Helena 
and South America, there is a depth of some 2,860 fathoms. 

The northern and western portions of the island are 
built up of alternating layers of very compact basaltic lava, 
laterite or volcanic mud baked red, ashes, and cinders. 
Sixty or seventy distinct layers at least can be counted, 
and if leach of these volcanic outbursts occurred, according 
to Dc Piazzi Smith’s estimate, once in a century, it would 
give, something like 7,000 years; but the island, as is 
^videpced by the deep, water-worn valleys or gorges with 
wjiich it is intersected, the denudation by atmospheric 
action and the erosive action of the sea, may well be ten 
times as old. 

The Sandy Bay crater, from which this part of the island 
f^inated, is more or less unstracihed. Ic shows evidence 
of having been, in the long-distaot past, rent by sub^- 
ranean.force, and the hssums filled with molten lava from 
below forming numberless dikes, some of which now hear 
the name of “ Lot," " Lot's Wife," “ The Ass’s Ears,” and 
“ Tlje Chimney." 

The eastern portion of the island is somewhat differed, 
^d formed of an equally Dumerqos the 

lav^ are jeor^ felspathic in chziActiu, .arid ycAc&aic 
mud beds are of. a grey colour, containing " pyxolusitev" 
binoxide of manganese. These are evidently the products 
of some other crater, the position of which it i$ 
to locate. This portion pf the island 1 ^ given :^e to ^ 
theory that contiBMtaJ,Ianfi m^y at one .time^bave .existed 
in tl^s locality, ■ , , , . 
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A small q\:antiry of iron ore has been found, but it, as 
well as the manganese, Is not abundant enough to be of any 
commercial value. 

" The Barn Rock “ gives an interesting instance of 
upheaval, and ‘'High Knollis a type of several small 
volcanic cones. “ The Waterfall ” also is a good example 
of an extinct solfatara. 

There is no instance anywhere of any quick cooling of 
lava, nor of any recent volcanic action. 

The interior of the Island Is covered to the extent of 
some 15,000 acres with a rich alluvial, productive soil, 
derived from decomposed lava and other volcanic products, 
St Helena is very far from being a barren, unattractive 
place; on the contrary, it is a most healthy spot, with one 
of the most perfect climates to be found anywhere in the 
wide world. It has no extreme heat or cold, and an 
ample share of bright sunshine. It possesses an abundant 
supply of pure, fresh water, and the scenery is most varied 
and very charming. The interior of the island is clothed 
with rich vegetation of a European and sub-tropi^ 
character, including an Ipdigeoous flora. Fruits >an 4 
flowers from every clime abound, and the general character 
of die scenery much resembles England in the summer- 
rime.. ^ 

A further reason for placing St. Helena amongst the 
oldest fend on the face of the globe may be found in its 
remarkable insular indigenous dora and fauna, tl^e ori^n aS 
well as the partial extinction of which points to vas^ perit^s. 
of time, as well as to probable changes of climate 

Darwin, Huxley, h^ookec, Wallace, and others have all 
been sorely puzzled as to the origin of this indigenqu^ Sera 
and fauna of St. Helena. Sir Joseph Hooker says, regard* 
ing the flora : 

. “ Neither geologi<^ considerations not hQtairic9l 
affiqity, nor all these ^pmbjned, have yet.helped 
, . a^* .complete, ^pliA^Qn, gf th.is. B(¥)bfejp.^>!^hi^is ^ ptqsw 
the iiie noire of . botanists* Oceaoid islahds^ar^tia 
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fact, to the naturalise what comets and meteorites are 
to the astronomer; and even chat pregnant doctrine of 
the origin and succession of life, which we owe to 
Darwin, and which is to us what the spectrum analysis 
is to the physicist, has not proved su(¥icienc Co unravel 
the tangled phenomena,"* 

There are seventy-seven different kinds of these remark¬ 
able indigenous plants, comprising trees, shrubs, flowering 
plants, and twenty-six kinds of ferns, hfey of which are 
absolutely peculiar to St. Helena, not being found in any 
other part of the world, and, as Sir Joseph Hooker says, 
“ cannot be regarded as very close specific allies of any 
other plants at all."+ 

In addition Co the native fiora, upwards of r.ooo other 
different kinds of plants grow and flourish in the island, all 
of them imported by some means or another from different 
parts of the world. There are oak, eucalyptus, fir, Norfolk 
pfni, willow, cypress, bamboo, olive, cotton, tobacco, castor- 
oil, cayenne pepper, sugar-cane, coffee, tea, indigo, aloes, 
(Fourcroya giganUa), medicinal aloes, sanseviera. New 
Zealand flax {Phormium t$nax\ lemon grass, grape, peach, 
banana, cherimoya, pineapple, mango, tamarind, loquat, 
^ava, granadilla, date, papaw, fig, mulberry, lemon, prickly 
pear, potato, sweet potato, carrot, cabbage, yam, artichoke, 
pumpkin, turnip, radish, peas, beans, watercress, roses, 
geraniums, fuchsias, camellias, jasmine, cannas, hydrangea, 
gorse, blackberry, everlastings, varieties of grass, ferns, and 
many others. 

The usual domestic animals, as well as rats, mice, and 
lizards, have all been imported, and thrive well. There is 
one indigenous land bird {/Sgialxlis Sancia-HeUtug), a 
small variety of ploVer known as the “ wire bird." Other 
birds have been imported, viz, : pheasant, partridge, pigeon, 
dove, averdevat, Java sparrow. African canary, mynah, and 

Insular Fioras," Dr. Hookar, Proceedloga Bridsb Association, 
Nottingbam, 1S63. /svrmi 0/ tfu Linntan Sfiaety, vol. xliL, p. 563,1878. 
t '* Island Life," by Alfred Rusiet Wallace. 
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cardinal. The sea birds include the tropic bird, man-of-war 
bird, and various kinds of tern. 

There are no fresh-water fish, but no less than seventy- 
five different kinds of marine fish are found in great quanti¬ 
ties, some seventeen of which arc entirely peculiar to the 
place, and have not been found elsewhere.* Most of the 
fish are suitable for food, and are very good eating, such 
as mackerel, albicore, mullet, old wife, jack, silver fish, 
soldier, bull’s* eye, yellow-rail conger-eel, cavalley, five- 
finger, and several kinds of shell-fish. There are also 
sharks, dolphins, and flying-fish. 

There are twenty-nine species of land shells, seven of 
which have been introduced, two of which are doubtful, 
and twenty of which are truly indigenous, and have not 
been found elsewhere. Thirteen of these latter appear to 
be now extinct, being found only In a dead state on the 
surface of the ground where the native vegetation has dis¬ 
appeared. Amongst these latter is a very remarkable 
large land snail {Bulimus a%ris vulptna), which is very 
highly prized by collectors, and several smaller Mimi and 
succifua. and several beautiful, amber-like species of the 
latter are still found in a living state, feeding on the native 
plants on the high land. 

The CoUopUra, or beetles, of Sc. Helena are extremely 
interesting, particularly the nearly extinct large black 
oarabus {Haphthcrax also greatly valued by 

collectors- The total number of species observed is aog, 
but 74 of these have doubtless been introduced by human 
agency. The remaining 129 are truly aborigines, and, with 
the exception of one, are found nowhere else on the 
globe. 

Mr. Wallace says that, as they mainly represent species 
which are specially attached to certain groups of plan©, m 
may be sure that the plants were there long before die 
insects could establish themselves. However ancient, 

• Proceedings Zoological Society, London, March Sd, f86S, Sad AprG, 
18^9. Dr. Giiocber, p.r.s, > 
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therw is this insect fauns, the flora must be more ancient 
fitill* 

Of termites, or white ants, spiders, crickets, grasshoppers, 
butterflies, moths, and other life of this kind, St. Helena 
has its share, some of them being indigenous to the 
island. 

St. Helena has in the past rendered service of in¬ 
calculable value to the Empire. It would have been 
impossible for Great Britain without its aid to have so 
successfully esublished her trade and possessions abroad. 
For two and a half centuries the island served as a place 
ofoah for the great fleets of British sailing ships, with their 
scurvy-strickeft, worn-out, and often mutinous crews, when 
ic was:impossible to make long voyages without a break. 

Ocbef services, too, it has rendered from time to time. 

In. 1676-1^77 the celebrated astrooomer, Halley, used it 
fix BuMng v^uaUe observations, and again in ryfli ft 
WTO used by Dr. Maskelyn and Mr. Wffddibgton for the 
purpose of observing a transit of Venus. * ' 

In 1795 the St. Helena garrison assisted the British 
troops when in conflict with the Dutch at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and again in 1805 it sent a reinforcement 
of 260 men to assist General Beresford’s expedition against 
Buenos Aires, In South America. * 

In more recent times the British Government found it 
of the greatest possible value as a place of exile for 
i^apoleon, who with his suite arrived there on October 15, 
i§i5, pn board H.M.S. Northumhrlastd, commanded by 
Adratr^ Sir George Cockteirn. 

Napokon's flrst night on the island was spent, in James¬ 
town in the same house which had been occupied, some 
years previcwsly, by the Duke of Wdlingcon, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, on his way home from India. 

The following day he visited Long wood, and when 
passing The Briars, the residence of Mr. BaJcombe, he 
expressed a wish to reside there until the house at 
•• '‘Island Life ” by Alfred Russei Wallace. 
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wood was ready for him. Accordingly, for about two 
months he lived at a portion of The Briars known as 
The Pavilloo-* 

In due course Napoleon removed to Longwood Old 
'House, and on April 14, 18 j 6, Sir Hudson Lowe, his 
oistodian, arrived, and took up his residence at Plantation 
House. 

The garrison was then largely increased, and ships of 
war were stationed around the Island. Napoleon and 
Sir Hudson Lowe did not agree very well,t and the former 
had anything but a pleasant cime at St. Helena. 

Loogwood Old House was intended only as a temporary 
residence, and the erection of a large, commodious house 
suitable for Napoleon and his suite was commenced soon 
after his arrival, Napoleon daily watched its progress, but 
remarked that he would never occupy it. He never did \ . 

He lived for five and a half years at the Old House, and 
died there on May 5, 1821. He was buried four days 
afterwards, with the highest military honours, in a quiet, 
peaceful, grass-clad spot near to Hut’s Gate. His body 
rested there for nearly twenty years, until Ootober, 1840, 
when It was exhumed and conveyed to France on board 
the French La Belle PsuU, under the command 

of Prince de Joinville. It now rests in the Hdtel des 
Invalides in Paris, in accordance with Napoleon’s 'own 
wish. 

In 1858 both Longwood Old House and the tomb near 
Hut’s Gate were purchased by the French Government, 
resfoc6d to good condition, and are kept In order at Ae 
present time. 

A further very special service which Sc. Helena rendered 
Odie British Empire during twenty-five years—1840-1865 
—was as a depdt and Vice-Admiralty Court during 
suppression of the dave-trade on the West Coast of AlVica. 
Thousands of liberated slaves were housed, cAoth^; fed, 

* ^ Recdlecfioos Cf the Emperor Napoleon L/' by Mrs. Ab^’ '' 
+ ‘'Tbe Last Phase,” bf Lcffd Rosetiry. ' ’ * ‘ 
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and restored to health, and finally sent to suitable emplo)'- 
meot in the West Indies. 

A further service was as a safe place for the custody 
of Dinizulu and other Zulu chiefs; and ^ain, still later, 
during the recent South African War, the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment used it for the detention of General Cronje and sorfie 
6,000 Boer prisoners of war who surrendered to Lord 
'Roberts. 

A few of the Zulu prisoners connected with the recent 
disturbances In Natal are still detained in the island- 

A further instance of Its value to Great Britain is the 
fact that the island is now one of the most Important stations 
of the “ all• British ” cable between Great Britain and iier 
African, Eastern, and Australian possessions. This cable 
was recently constructed by the Eastern Telegraph Company 
at a cost of 500,000. 

FoT'thh first time in its history the island h4ia been left 
defenceless owing to the recent removal'of the gwrisoft, 
the only military item there at present being a couple of 
French soldiers in charge of Long wood Old House and 
the tomb of Napoleon. Thus one of the most valuable 
Ba\^ positions of the British Empire is at the mercy of 
any foreign power, while a vast amount of valuable property 

falling into ruin. 

The British subjects who have made it their home— 
some 4,000 in number, including 200 whites—have thus 
lost their chief means of support 

A.00edition of semi-starvation and much suffering exists 
amongst coost of them. The wives and children offinany 
of the soldiers, who married without leave, have been left 
behind with n6 means whatever of support. Medical aid, 
too, has fallen to a minimum, there being but one doctor 
remaining. 

Very praiseworthy attempts are being made to cultivate 
New Zealand flax, also to teach the inhabitants the mdustry 
of lace*making. Towards these undertakings the 
Office has made grants; bus some years must elapse before 
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any of them can become fully reihunerative, and in the 
interval misery and suffering will continue to be the fate 
of the bulk of the inhabitants, and it is very necessary 
s{feedily co hold out a helping hand to the people of 
St. Helena- 

It*wouId, in time of war, be a simple matter to block the 
Suez Canal, and destroy the main telegraphic lines which 
pass through foreign countries. Sc. Helena ought, therefore, 
to be at any cost retained for Imperial purposes. It is 
capable of supporting a garrison without e>tternal aid; but 
should it fall into the hands of any hostile power, it would 
be a matter of extreme difficulty and expense, noiwith- 
standiog modem methods and weapons, co regain possession 
of the island. 

NoTS.*~A Coninitcee bas been formed in I.^ndoQ Co press for Govero- 
meot acdoo ia lid of Che island. The Preeideni of the Commltcee is the 
Hon. M. H. Hick9<Seach, u.p. Sabscriptions towards the funds of this 
Conacniuee are urgently needed, and will be received by Mr. A. G. Wise, 
Secretary, St Helena Comraiitee, CsKton Hal), Westminster, London, 
S.W., or by Mr. J. C. Mellias, Hon, Treasurer, St. Helena Commicue, 
264, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E Ed. 
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A HYMN OF ZARATHUSHTRA. 
Yasna XLVl. 

VICISSITUDES, REVENGE, AND VICTORY.* 

By Professor L. Mills, d.d. 


" DE PROFUNDIS." 

To what land to turn ?—where, with my ritual go 
Of kinsmen, allies, or the mass 
None to content their service offer me, 

Nor hs^ye they yet who rule the province, evil, 

How then to please Thee, Mazda, Lord 

DISTRESS AND PRAYER. 

TW kopw I, Mazda, wherefore .foiled I wander 
My fioeks so small,§ and foUoy^ing so feeble; ^ ^ 

To'T^ in grief t cry, behofd it, Masier, ; ^ ^ , 

^ace \*ouchsa6r^ me, as frienJ.bestoife^OD 
Showing with pureness. Thy Good.Mind’s rjcfees tot ^ 

HOPE 

When come, Ahura, they, the days’ light-givers, 

Seay of Thy peoples Law, and onwards pressing > 

Wise planning Saviours, they, with potent teaching j 
To whom for help comes coo the Good Mind’s server? 
Thee for my teacher, Ahura, I seek. 

* For Latfn wbatim and commcntaiy to this piece tee GSthas, 
pp. 2Z^t76. 547-563^ *^ 9 ** 94 . For renderiog sm S.B.E, 

MU, pp- x$o-i 44 - For Introduction with English verbatim see the cdiCioa 
of tgco. This piece stands also approximately prepeied ip its Sanskrit 
equiTeienis, while Yasoa XXIX. wsis presented in tbaa form at the last 
Congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen, which the author attended 
as a representative of the Uoiversity of Oxford. See for sunnai repro- 
duttloos Roth's “FestgTUss," 18 p4. “d the Jftet of the eleventh Inter¬ 
national CoDgreas of Orientalists at Paris in 189 7 • 

t Tbe later Zoroaactianism not inaptly take* these words, wbidi have 
become sacrosanct, as the first chant of every departed soul. If (the sotri) 
takes its place near the head of the deceased, and utters them. 

I His ionovaiicos, while they help to compact his parry, Jflee Ur that 
proportion infuriate his opposition. 

i Fiodss and herds were commissariat« well as F^P ’ 
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DENUNCIATIONS. 

Who bear the Law, these saints, the faithless foeman'* 
From wealth of Herds doth hold, with evQ power \ 

By his own deeds he cheats his folk of weal; 

Who him from life and rule shall hurl expelling, 

Fields for the Kine with prospered skill he spreads. 

REVENGE. 

He who as ruler, helps not that assailant, 

In our religion's creed and treaties faithful, 

In the right living, may he, pure, to sinners^ 

Aright to prince with threat give warning, 

“ In rising crush they him, O Masda Lord !”t 

THE WICKED’S END, 

Who, having power, doth not thus approach himj 
To the Lie-demon's home, in chains will go; 

The wicked’s friend is he, and likewise wicked, 

But righteous he who loves the righteous. 

Since the primeval laws Thou gavest, Lord. 

THE ONLY HELP. 

Whom then as guard, to save us, will they set me, 

When as his aim, for hum, the wicked marks } 

Whom have I then but Thee, Thy Fire, and Meaning ? 

By deeds of whom Thou shieldest Right,§ Ahura; 

To me this wonder-power, for faith, declare. 

REVENGE IN FULL 

He who my. settlements to harm hath given ; 

Ne'er may his burning wrath, through deeds, destroy. 

In hate to him come that, which weal opposetb. 

That CO his body comes, which holds from blessing, , : 
May naught, from vengeful wrath, deliver, Lord I 

* Tbo duef 0f th6 DsIva parCy. It wa£ a struggle betveea a parW srill 
iVOD^j amboad with Vedlc feeling aod Cbe aew school of Zancbwhtni.» 

t See^G4tbaa, p. $50. fox altetDadTea to thk moat difficult Terse. S«t 
also the “ Sacred Books of the East,” toI. xkhI, p. 135. 

\ Ap^achhtmto warn, or " approach us to help." See 
% Tbe Aska part; in the struggle. 
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CONTRAST. 

Who is the offerer who heeds me foremost 

How In our rites to praise Thee, well to be invoked? 

pure for Thou art above us, Ahura. 

What, Thine, through Right, declared the Herd’s creator 
That seek Thy saints, as my blest message, Lord, 

APPEALS AND PROMISE. 

Who e'er, to me, be it or man, or woman, 

Our tribes' gift gives which Thou the best perceivest, 

Prise for the holy gives, with Good Mind's ruling, 

Whom, praising You, I urge as comrade, leading, 

Forth to the Judge’s Bridge* with all I go I 

A CURSE AND A SELF-DAMNING- 
Karps,t yea, and Kavisf are, with foul kings, joining, 

Deeds which are evil with, man’s life to slay; 

Cursed by their souls and selves, their being’s nature, 

From Judgment’s Bridge they fell, the final pathway, 

In Demon’s Home at last their bodiesj lie t 

A BRIGHTER SIDE. 

When Right-inspired, and ’midst Tura’8§ kinsmen 
Come from Fry an a forth, 'midst those illustrious. 

They who Devotion's lands, with Zeal, are helping 
With these together God, through Good Mind, dwellech, 
To them, in helpful grace, commanding speaks. 

IRUE FELLOW.HELP. 

Who Zarathushtra gifts, ’midst men, vouchsafeth 
Righteous is he himself, 'midst men, declared ; 

Life upon him bestows, the Lord Ahura, 

Farms that are his promotes, with Good Mind helping; 
Comrade for you, through Right, we think him meet- 

• Tbe ChoDTftt Bridge, which cxiended from Mount Alboij ow Hell 
toward Heareo; to the infidels and unners it becomes narrow so that 
fall; but k becomes wide aa nine javelins' lengths to tbe righteous (soljia 
later Zoroastrianism). 

t Hostile parties. I Or "their babitatioo 

5 Border Turanian allies. 
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A VOICE FROM THE THROKG.* 

Whom hast Thou thus, 0 Zarachashira, righteous ? 

Who seeks distinction in our holy toils ? 

Tis he, ch' heroic, royal VishtSsp Kava ;’[• 

Whom in the same abode Thou, Lord, shalt gather, 

These in the words of Good Mind 1 invoke 1 

A GROUP ADDRESSED.* 

To you I speak, 0 Haechai-aspa, kinsmen, 

Since things unlawful ye discern and lawful; 

By these your deeds ye help the holy State 
With the primeval laws which Mazda gave 

STILL PERSONAL.* 

Come, Frashaostra, thou with offerers, Hvogva! 

With those who seek to bring this land’s salvation; 

Come where Devotion blends with Holy Justice,§ 

Where lie the Realms desired of good men, 

Where God in His own might|| abides, 

THE IDEAL HOLY OF ALL HOLIES. 

Where I, in holiest metre, chant the doctrines ;T 
Never the measureless, profane, I'll utter; 

Praise with Obedience, and with gifts, I offer \ 

Who severs keenly each the false, and lawful 
May He with wondrous Holiness** give heed fft 

REWARDS HERE EVER 
Who sanctity to me, concedes for blessing 
Him of my wealth give I, through Good Mind, best; 

Griefs upon him I send, who sends oppressions; 

Aright, 0 Lord, I seek your will to gladden, 

This is mine understanding’s choice and aim. 

* Poetical conception, the piece being prepared for recital before one of 
the Saoed Festival gacberiogs 5 or, again, as in modern writings, a merely 
rhetorical expression. t The King. 

X A lice is, coriously, mlsaing here, § AsHa. or the sacrosanct Law. 

II See Gathas, p. 561 j possibly In His chosen home or “citadri." 

IT Metre sacred, as in ibc Veda. ‘* Aiho,. or the sacroaanci Uw. 

it See Gitbas, and S. B- E., xxsi., at the place. 
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AND ON HIGH. 

Who, from the Right, for me, true welfare worketh, 
For Zarathushtra, help, most wished and mighty, 

Him give I the reward, this earth beyond 

With all mind-blessings gained, through holy pasture ; 

These teaching me, O Lord, art Thou most wise 

* See G&tbas, ead S. B. xzxi., at the corresponding place. 


AN INDIAN ALBUM* ; 

By H, Beveridge. 

There U in the Bodleian Library ao album containing^ 
178 portraits of Hindu rajahs and Muhammadan princes. 
It is entered In Aufrecht’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS.> 
being No. 854, p, 358, but in fact there is no Sanskrit in 
it, for the shore notices of the portraits are in Gujarati. 
On thisaccouDt it has now been marked “ MS. Gojaratl d. 1.’ 
The* albtJi® is valirable in itself, and it bos also a* curious 
history, which has not, as yef, been flilly eiuddated. 
Bound up with it is a long letter from John Cleland, dated 
London, July 8, 1760, which professes to explain how the 
album was acquired. It was addressed, apparently^ to a 
Mr. Everard, a Fellow of Brazen Nose, and seems to have 
been sent to the Bodleian byanotW FeUewof the name 
of Mayo. Qelandls aca&uoiJ isidsat, when^.'was^a SttBOfi 
some tiaae before* 1740, "of> die gesierds w»s^ 

with an army, encamped before the townj Tegh Begj 
Khiw waa choa Governor of Surat under the" MofUl. 
“ Ott those occasioiB'tbs gjenetal nev^ .'eiwersii.ds3« town- 
himerif, bet deputes certain* officess^w ^e gisVernor «ade*i 
pretext of taking cogoiiftin® hiftnccndncaM bevhi efeO'tw 
receive a bribe^.ia form of>pciesen®j not to niabe's .scrirti 
scrutiny. Te^*’Beg,' wbo'. vw iarJfrotdiiKadg or> good; 
terms with the Coarti^ h^ ob%ad'ao» p^portioQ.^feis 
present‘to the need he stosrd Irh of absoluciofi> foe ihe'-p»t 
and proceetlon for'Cbe*fi3Wre;sei« general lacks* 
of rupees, not less than ttfe amount three or four hundred 
thousand. But that such a transaction might not . appear 
too'b«refa*»dly, what it always •«,x a corrupt ibaiKwoftthe 

, •. I, i.'j 

* This s^bum U oot.oolymterosiiiE in itself, but Also whSTing.beijWiged; 
tQ the Poet Pope- —Ed. '• > . 
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general usually makes the governor some present On 
this occasion the general sent Tegh Beg a sabre, etc., 
together with this book, con taming a set of miniature 
portraits of the successive sovereigns of Indostan for 
several ages past, . . 

“This book was by the Governor Tegh Beg made a 
present to Mr. Frazer*—the same who, at my instance, 
translated from a Persian manuscript the account of Shah 
Nadir’s." Here Cl eland adds that most of the MSS. which 
Frazer brought home came from the Royal Library at I spchen; 
“ Mr. Frazer having parted with this set of pictures to me, 
I sent it to Mr. Pope, with whom I was then in correspon¬ 
dence.” Pope, he adds, thought it too valuable a book to 
remain in private hands, and so presented it to the Bodleian. 
Cleland also takes occasion to remark about one of the 
portraits—viz., No. 157, that of Timur—that it has an 
appearance of genuioeness, as it has the distinctive Tartar 
lineaments—a broad flattish face with small eyes. 

Clelaod’s letter is followed by a note of Pope’s of a 
considerably earlier date—viz,, 1737, which says: “This 
book was procured at Surat by Mr. John Cleland, and 
given to the Bodley Library as a token of respect by 
Alex. Pope," 1737. 

After this there comes an unsigned and undated letter or 
note, which gives a very different history of the album. 
It says: “The accompanying collection of portraits was 
procured by a Banyan merchant. Broker to the Dutch at 
Surat, upon his going up to Delhi, the present residence of 
the great Mogul!. By making great interest he got per¬ 
mission to have copies t taken from the coilecticHi of 

* For ft valuabk DOtic« n( James Piaier. or Fraser, see Mr. Irvine's 
paper, “ IL A. $. J.“ fn 1899, p. S14, He went twice out to Surat, aad 
OD the secoud occasion was a Actor there. See aleo Profeeaor Mac* 
doanell's Life of Fraaes in Che supplement to the “ Nadooal 
Dictionary of Biography.*' 

t Probably this account only refers to the portnica of Mogul prihc«s» 
It is not likely that the broker found at the Mogul Court the faodiul 
portraits of Judisbdr and other Kindua He mnat have beguft bis 
collection elsewhere. 
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original paintings, as they are preserved at that Court. 
By the death of the broker this collection fell, by great 
chance, into an English gentleman’s hands, at a time that 
MirzS Ghulam Muhammad, brother of the Governor of 
Surat, and the sole manager of all affairs in that city, 
was Inquiring It out as a present to the Ghenlm 
general who was encamped near the city with his forces. 
All the merchants to whom it has been shown estimated 
it a great rarity, and the like not procurable in all 
Surat . . , 

“The sketches of the line of Moguls from Tamerlane 
inclusive, No, 157 down to Aurangzeb, the last m this 
collection, are, in all probability, just and true, and they 
have been compared severally with those loose, detached 
copies of the same originals.” “ Since the death of the 
great prince last named, the Mogulls have been an ignoble 
herd of inactive, eifeminate persons, hebetated with the 
Poust \j>osi — i.e., opium], and entirely in the hands of their 
first Vizier, confined to their Seraglio/’ 

The writer of the note sutes that, on hts raising a very 
natural objection, to tbe rudeness and imperfections of the 
draughts, it was answered that, though Indian artists were 
inferior to European painters in skill and in knowledge of 
perspective, yet they were more successful than the latttt' 
in the arc of catching a likeness. This remark seems to 
indicate that the writer was someone to whom the album 
was offered for sale, Mr. Berriedale Keith has suggested 
In a note in the catalogue that the writer may have been 
Frazer. But this idea seems negatived by the remark in 
tbe note about the English gentleman into whose bands 
the album fell, and who, I think, must have been Fraier. 
Whoever the writer was, he evidently was someone weJl 
acquainted with Surat, and I should not be surprised^ if it 
was Cleland himself. It is true that his account is <)uice 
different from that given by Cleland in 1760, but .then this 
was written by him some five-and-twenty years afto"* tJi« 
* Oeland left Surat for Bombay in March, 173 5*3 
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occurrences, and when he may-have foi^otten the real facts. 
Certainly the anonymous account is much the more reason- 
aWe of the two. Why should a Mogul general present to 
another‘Muhammadan a book mainly consisting of the 
portraits of Hindtt rajahs, and how did he come to have a 
book with Gi(jaratl writing in it ? On the other hand, if 
the compiler of the album was a-Surat Banyan, he would 
natupally fill it with Hindu portraits, and add Gujarati 
explanations- In the note'che general is called a Ghenim 
general Ghenim or Ganeem is not given in Hobsoo- 
Jobson, bat Is a term of frequent use in the Surat Records. 
Eeymologically it means a ^robber or plunderer, being the 
Ambic it was-a name commonly given to the 

Mahrattas In Western • India, just Ss they were called 
Bargls ta Bengal. In the Surat' Records in the India 
Office for^ February, 17^3, there is a-translation of a tetter 
f«i3v'i>ainBjAGaifcwar, who te there styled the commafid- 
mg o£6(ser’ of the 'Gaaeee® nv tbis' dbcrict- • This irts 
Damaj: No. 2. His tehtac tofcKe Chief of S*aV^ and 
was written in a very haughty style. It said: hbard 

you are a friend and assistant of the yabsbis [*>., the 
Abyssioians or Siddhis of Janjira*! whom good-fortune 
seew tor/orafec, and upon this account you beer hatred to 
Tegh KhShi My opinion, »pon considering this^ te 
that/-aa-yoU'are a meichaWrit for youi> interest 

to-be at Variance with hirn. and-coniinued friendship to the 
forwier-wHl be very^deatruGfiive^ to'your natkwi. I expect 
tl^«y®u wjU retiMTi'an answer to this immediately, that I 
mayh^dte measures acoordiogjy'."' Ageing under the- date 
©ftj ufte,. 1, there is < mfention tnade'bf aoochw^ teccer from 
“the eotpmandtng office^ of^tbe Gteniiai.’’ • DamSji 
was thee at- Songhacy and chd Chief* of Surtit, iq •cotft- 
menting on bis'ilecmr, white himself' c^ing DamSjl the 
commander' - of the < Ghenimsy complains that Danrf^ 
called us, Gheoims^fhacts,^robbcra'* ' la A^agust, trif, 
there is a letter firom Dam&ji, apparently' to Maoakji, the 
English broker, in which he-says: “ Your-Wing can do 
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nothing to us, and yourselves are padjees “ (that is, says 
the comment, " worse than slaves.”). 

With reference to Damajfs remark about the Abyssinians, 
it may be explained that Surat, and indeed all Gujarat, was 
In a state of anarchy at this time. The Siddhis (? Sayyldis) 
of Janjira had been powerful, but were not a match for the 
Mahrattaha, and had failed to protect the foreign shippings 
from the pirates. They were a naval power only, and so 
could not be the army encamped outside the city referred 
to by Cleland, Tegh Beg, the Governor of Surat, was a 
dronkard, and the management of afeirs was in the hands 
of his brother, MirzS Ghul&m Muhammad, who afterwards 
had the title of Safdar Khan. There is a biography of 
Tegh Beg in the MaasIr-l-UraarS, i. 504. It Is seated 
there that he was the youngest of three brothers, and that 
he died in a.h. 1159 (1746). The chronegram was G\U 
bakk&k uft&d —'' The flower fell Into dust.” There is also 
a good deal about Tegh Beg in Sir J. Campbelfs account 
of Surat, vol. li. of the Bombay GajsaU*er. He is there 
called Tc^ Bakhc, which <s also MiU’s name for him. 

The andnymOtts (vM ^ Cleknd’s letter do not appeae 
to* me to'be m the eamebaiydwndE^, hot one or both may 
bd6C>|Kes^' CM^d’s'handwriting, too, may have changed 
eft ^ootse of twenty years. a proof of the vakie of 
ebd lalbum, it ir>ay be pointed out that the characteristic 
portfBii of Timur pr^flxed to Major Davy’s t^nslstlon of 
Tlmur'e'Instiwtes'is taken from No, IS 7 irt the albuuir.' 
Possibly the onginal was chat memioned by Jahangir at 
the end of the third year of hiS' Memoirs as/having bee® 
taken by a • Byaantiab'artist. Jahangir> objected to that 
pic tore as not resembling chose of Timur’s descendaats^ 
but perhaps chat was a proof of its genuineness, for, as 
Clelid remarks in his letter, intermarriages, etc, softened 
the features of Timur's descendants. The album chiefly 
consists-of portraits, of Hindu sovereigns, aad begins with 
Judishsr. But is baa also seme portraits of Muhammadan 
princes of the Ghorid (?) line. Among them Is lady^ 
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described in the translation of the Gujarati as Bibbie,® 
and as daughter of Rajah Shihibu-ed-din. She reigned 
seven years, eleven months, and nineteen days, and her 
date is given as 4096 of the Kali ]0g, which would cor¬ 
respond to A.D. 995- The portraits of the Mogul dynasty 
include Babar, HumayQn, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, 
and Aurangzeb. From Aurangzeb^s being the last on 
the list, we may probably conclude that the album was 
compiled before or shortly after the death of that prince 
(1707). I regret that I was unable to read the Gujarati 
explanations of the portraits. They are very short, and 
are followed by English translations. 

John Cleland^s life is given in the ' National Dictionary 
of Biography,” but the writer has not studied the records 
relating to his Indian career- He speaks only of Cleland s 
being at Bombay and of his soon leaving it, and says 
nothing about Surat. Apparently John Cleland was the 
son of the William Cleland who was Pope’s friend, or, at 
least, hU itru damndi, and was spoken of as " Pope^s mao 
William.” He signed, though he is not supposed to have 
written, two letters in defence of Pope, which have been 
published in Elwin's edition of the works of the poet. 
Cleland is also supposed to have been the original of Will 
Honeycomb of the Spectator. There is a note by Pope to 
Cieland’s letter to the publisher of the “ Dunciad,’^ which 
states that Cleland was educated at Utrecht, and served in 
Spain under Earl Rivers. He died, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, in 1741. The probability that John Cleland was 
the son of William Cleland is strengthened by the state¬ 
ment in his letter that he was at one time in correspondence 
with Pope. The word “correspondence” must refer to 
the fact that Cleland was in India when he sent Pope the 
album. He is mentioned as being a writer in the Surat 
Records for 1733, where there is an entry dated September, 

* I cannot ideotiff her. Her father has a Muhammadaji name, but is 
also called a rajah. Possibly the poriratu belong to a Malwa dynasty, 
can hardly be that the portrail of the lady is meant for that of Sultan 
Reera. Her father was Sbihftbu-el-dlQ Acramsb. 
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mentioning that a Mr. W. Lowtber had taken his standing 
as a writer next to J. Clelsnd- Probably this Lowther was 
a relation of the Chief Henry Lowther. Cleland after¬ 
wards became a member of the Surat Council, and many 
of their letters are signed by him. In March, t 735 “ 3 ^* 
he left for Bombay along with the Supervisor, Mr. Braddyl. 

It does not appear that he got into any difficulties with the 
Council in Surat There was a great disturbance about 
Henry Lowther the Chief, who was removed, though some 
of the Council look his part But Cleland supported 
Braddyl against Lowther, Robinson, and others, and in 
November, 1739, there is a reference in the Surat Records 
to a letter of “ Secretary Cleland " being received from 
Bombay. There is also another reference to a letter of his 
in the next month, and in the same month there is a state¬ 
ment that Mr- Fraser, who is well versed in the Persian 
language," had been requested by the Chief (of Surat) to 
translate the Emperor’s Firmin. The translation Is also 
given. At this time Fraser was not in the Company’s 

service_at least, he was not a factor or a writer—and this 

may account for the somewhat superior manner of Cleland’s 
reference Co him. Whether Cleland got into trouble in 
Bombay or not, and had to leave the city in a destitute 
condition, I cannot say, as I have not examined the 
Bombay records. But his subsequent career was not a 
crediuble one, as he seems to have betaken himsdf to 
pornographic literature. He is said to have died in Petty 
France* in January, 1789, at the age of eighty or elghty- 
two. Cleland’s most notorious work, ** Fanny Hill,” is not 
in the British Museum, but if it has less merit than " The 

• Petty France ia Westminster, and Qeland's bouse was pcrlwips 
the one that had formerly been occupied by hb fatber. A “ pretty garden 
home’' in Petty France was once occupied by Milton, aod a/rerwards 
belonged to Beotham, and had William HazUtt for Us tenant. The name 
Petty France has now disappeared, and one sympathizes with Made 
Paitiaoo when he remarks: “Petty France lost its designatwa in iht 
French Revolution, ia obedience to the childish petulatKe which obliterate 
the name of anyone who may displease yon at the m omens, and became 
one of the seventeen York Streets of the metropolis.'' 
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Memoirs of a Coxcomb." it must be poor indeed. Cleland 
probably presented the album to Pope in aoknowledgment 
of favours received, for Pope, in a letter of November 3, 
tjsa wrote to Lord Oxford recommending Cleland, who 
was then at Christ Church, having been elected from West- 
minster ip 17=8. Cleland was probably never in very 
destitute circumstances, for he enjoyed till his death a 
pension of .^loo a year. The G>nilema^t of 

1780 seems to be the source of the biographer in the 
D N. B.'s statements about Cleland’s quarrel with the 
Bombay Council. He has not quoted his authority quite 
correctly, for the words in the GentUmans are 

"quarrelling with some of the members of the Presidency 
of.Bombay," words which may, and probably do, refer to 
the Council of Surat. There is an obituary notice of 
Cleland iu the European Magasine, and most of the fwts 
about Mm have been collected in a book called " The 
Ancient Family of Cleland,” compiled by Jc*n Burton 
Cleland, and published in 1905. But perhaps too much 
has been written about John Cleland, who hardly deserved 
a place in the D, N, B. Macaulay has remarked that half a 
Ure of Pope has made Caryl immortal, and we may say 
that a note in Macaulay’s " History of England ” has done 
the same thing for Cleland. He is more honourably to 
be remembered, however, for his being indirectly concerned 
in the preservation of the album. 


NoTt-Since wriiing this paper mj aitention has ^ called b? 
Mil William Foaier lo a lo»| letter hy Mr. Karkana in the 

Oecanber as, rvoS- It contains some valuahle ioformauon, taken chiefly 

fioro an, anile by the Rev. Dr. Anderson. Cleland, a seems.' ^ 
Portuguese Semeiaiy at Bombay. Perhaps be learnt that language when 
bis feiher was secviog in the PeniosoU. 
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THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESS OF ORIENTALISTS AT COPENHAGEN 
AUGUST 14-20, 1908- 

As we mentioned in our Report of the Fourteenth Interna¬ 
tional Congress (July. 1905). by Professor Dr. E. Montet. 
the Fifteenth Congress was held at Copenhagen. 

This Congress was under the patronage of King 
Frederick VIIL, Prince Christian, the Archduke Rainer, and 
Prince Valdemar. The oi^nizing committee consisted 
of Professor Thomsen, Dr. Frans Buhl, and Dr. Sarauw 
(General Secretary). Over 300 Orientalists, from Great 
Britain, Europe, and America, were present. Great Britain 
was represented by Professor E. G. Browne, of Cambridge, 
and India by Sir Charles Lyall. Various Universities and 
Societies were also represented. 

The sobjeols discussed were divided into seven sections. 
The Congress was opened on Friday, August 14, by Prince 
Christian on behalf of the King. . ' 

* Linguistic Sbction. 

Preadents : Prof^ors Pedersen (Copenhagen), Bezzen- 
beTg«'(K»nig8berg), and the Marque Giacoma de Qtegwio 
(Pal€ro»> Tbe latter discussed **The Morphciogical 
tore of the Unguages of Central Africa/’ OtW^iflinWai- 
cations were read on “The Relation Beiween' tbe Semitie 
Languages and those of the Caucasus Mountains,’* and sevefral 
cognate subjects under India and Iran. Sir Charles LyaWpre- 
gencedto the Congress a large collection of works on b^lf 
of the Indian Governmeot. Dr. Coomara-Swamy (Ceytbn); 
a paper on ' The Influence of Greece upon ! ndian Art/’ Dr. 
Grierson gave f. report on "The Progress of the LieguUttc 
Survey of India since the last Congress/’ The Indian MSS. 
in the Uhraries of Copenhagen were exhibited by Professor 
Andersen. Mr. F. 0 . Oertel’s account of the excavations 
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near Benares was of special interest In consequence of the 
discovery of another column of King Asoka. Ocher papers 
were on a “Vedic Concordance/’ "'The Development of 
Moral Ideas in Zoroastrianism,” etc. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
read a paper on “ Buddhist Philosophy; Buddhism in the 
Oxident before and after Christianity, by Count Angelo de 
Guhernatis. of Rome/* 

China and Japan. 

Presidents : Professors Giles (Cambridge), Hirth (Colum¬ 
bia University), and De Groot (Leyden). .Professor Fisher 
(Kiel) described with lantern slides " Chinese Sculptures of 
the pre-Buddhist Age oftheDynastyof Hanin tbcShan-tung 
Province.” Considerable interest was aroused by Professor 
Hirth, who restated his theory of the indentlficatlon of Fu¬ 
ll n, the problematical land whose legates are mentioned in 
Chinese history, Mr. Ouang-ki-Tseng^* Attachi of the 
Chinese L^ation at Paris, gave an account of “Recent Pro¬ 
gress in China in the Translation of European Scientific 
Works." The Rev. Arthur Lloyd, of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, treated on " The Points of Contact between Japanese 
Buddhism and the West. ' 

Semitic Learning, 

In this section Islam formed a separate sub-diviaion 
under the charge of Professor Browne and Professor Gold- 
ziber (Budapest). A special committee was appointed' to 
consider the preparation of a lexicon of classical Arabic. 
Apaper was read by Professor Goldaiher on “ Neo-Platonic 
and Gnostic Elements in the Hadith/’ Several othei papers 
were read on Arabic inscriptions and travels and o|d pre« 
I slamic legends- The other sub-d i vision comprised H ebre w, 
Aramaic, and Assyrian. 

Dr. Yahuda of Berlin delivered an elaborate lecture on 
“ The Samaritan Book of Joshua,” which has been recently 
discovered and published by Dr. Gaster,*anreferred, for 
further particulars, to his paper in Froa^dtngs p/Afe 
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Berlin Academy, No. xxxix, where the technical details are 
given at length, 

A good deal of excitement was caused by the papers 
delivered of Professor Paul Haupt of Baltimore. U nder the 
title, "The Boundaries of Palestine and the Race of the 
Galileans/' he advanced a theory which he had recently 
propounded at the Historical Congress at Berlin, and which 
he expecu to state, from another aspect, at the Congress 
of Religions at Oxford. 

Egyit and Ai^rica. 

Under this heading, the meeting was presided by 
Professor Erman of Berlin, M, Reni Basset of Algiers, 
and Mr. Percy Newberry of Liverpool, Professor Erman 
read a paper on "The High Priest Osorkoo/' and stated 
the progress that had been made in the Egyptian Lexicon 
in course of preparation in Berlin. Dr. Ranfce, of Stegliu, 
dealt with the "Cuneiform Transcription of Egyptian 
Vowels.” Professor Mahler (Budapest) spoke on "The 
Principles of old Oriental Chronology." An account of 
"The Life-Work of Sir Q^r le Page Renouf” was con- 
mbutftd by Pro^sor Valdemar Schmidt, of Copenb^en. 
He 4 @^ibed the Egyptian monuments preserved in 
thft^Gryptotelfc 

'' ■ Greece and the East, 

Presidents: Professor l-ambrose of Athens, and Krutn- 
bach^r of Munich. The fbcmer read a paper on " The Jews 
in Greece during the Middle Ages.” M. I’Abbd Nau 
referred to the great international collection of CbristiRn 
Oriental texts—" Pacrologia Orientalis.” It will contain a 
complete series of Arabic, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Geoigian, and Syriac texts, and will form a valuable contri* 
bucion to earlyOwstian research- Professor Merk(Hoiland) 
discussed "Greek Influence in the oldest Armenian Biblical 
MSS.,” and Pr^ess’or CaroUdes of Athens on “ The Persia b 
and Arabian Sources in.Byrantine Chronicles.” 

THIRD SERIES- VCL. XXVI. Y 
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EtHHOORAJHY AMD FOLKLORE OR THB ORIENT. 

Presidents; Count de Gubemads (Rome), Dr. Ignaz 
Kudos (Budapest), and Dr. S. Fries (Stockholm). A paper 
was read by Dr. W. A. de Silva (Ceylon) on " Ceremonies 
connected with Black Magic among the Sinhalese," and 
Colonel Snessareff (St. Petersburg) on " The Awakening 
of Nationalism in Asia.'* 

At a general meeting at which the King of Denmark 
was present, Professor Pischel introduced Dr. A. von Le- 
coq who gave an extremely interesting account, illustrated 
with lantern slides, of the Royal Prussian Expedition to 
Chinese Turkestan. Many valuable archaological and 
epigraphical discoveries were made, and much material was 
collected of great importance on early Manichteism and 
Buddhism. 

The concluding sitting of the Congress Tvas held on 
Thursday, August 20, when the invitation from Ad^erw for 
the Congress of 1911 was announced by Professor Spiridbn 

Lambros, and cordially accepted. 

Kind hospitality was given by the University and 
Municipality of Copenhagen to the members, as weU as 
by individual citizens; also free conveyances and admis- 
sions to museums and other places of interest, as well as 
excursions to Elsinore and its environs. The Congress 
concluded with a banquet, at which it was expressed that 
it had been one of the most successful both as regards useful 
work and social intercourse among the various nations 
represented. 

{The above synoptical stalenuni is based on the commamd- 
c^ion^ ^t, Special Correspondent of the Tinus.) 
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PROGRESS IN INDIA. 

By R. E. FoiiBEST- 

We welcome this third edition* of Mr Beauchamp’s trans¬ 
lation of the great legacy of the Ahh 6 Dubois, which now 
forms the standard edition of the book, as showing that the 
value of the work has been recognized, that it is being read. 
This noble fruit of the Abb6’s thirty years in India is here 
presented in excellent form; in a volume agreeable to 
handle, well printed, in lai^e clear type, and well bound: 
we like a well-bound book, A short notice of the work 
would now be only with reference to its form, and not its 
substance. The great, peculiar value of the latter has been 
fully recognised. We have already in these pages spoken 
of Its importance, of its “standard value." It has been 
characterized as a “remarkable work," “an invaluable 
work,” “a grand book,” “a real book.” It is a first-hand 
book; a record of immediate personal experience, so it 
possesses an intrinsic, permanent value; it is an inuifirnatof 
of the past; a valuable historical document, giving informa¬ 
tion which it alone can give. Such writings, whether long 
dr short, whether inscribed on stone, or brick, or leaves, or 
skin, or paper, which rescue something from oblivion, give 
us a glimpse into the backward stretch and dark abysses of 
time, have an incalculable value, one that the passage of 
time does not dimmish, but augment. They give us facts 
in place of fancies, the real instead of the conjectural. 

To give some extracts from the book r 

“This estimation of the wealth of India has been com¬ 
monly accepted in Europe up to this present day; and those 
who, after visiting the country and obtaining exact and 

• “Hindu Maaners, CMloms, »cd CeremoniM,” by cbe AbW 
J. dfi Dubou } translated from the author’s later French MS, and 
edited, with Notes, Corrections, and Biogtapbf, by K- R. BewchaMp, C,iA» 
mth a Preteory Note by the Ri|ht Hon. F. Max Muller ^d a pottzatr 
Oxford: aaieodonPress, 1906. 
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authentic information about the real conditions of its mhabi- 
tants, have dared to affirm that India is the poorest and 
most wretched of aJl the civilized countries of the world. 

have simply not been believed/’ 

For about three months of the year almost three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of the Peninsula are on the verge 
of starvation.” 

“It must be confessed that the imagination of the Hindus 
is such that it cannot be excited except by what is monstrous 
and extra’*agan,t.” 

“ The above is only a slight sketch of the religious cere¬ 
monies of the Hindus. Whatever may have been the 
shameful mysteries, the revolting extravagances of pagan¬ 
ism. could any religion be filled with more insane, ignoble. 

obscene, and cruel practices ?" 

During this long space of time many barbarous races 
have emerged from the darkness of ignorance, have attained 
the summit of civilization, and have extended their intel¬ 
lectual researches almost to the utmost limits of human 
intelligence; yet all this time the Hindus have been 
perfectly stationary. We do not find among them any 
trace of mental or moral improvement, any sign of advance 
in the arts and sciences. Every impartial observer must, 
indeed, admit that they are now very far behind the peoples 
who inscribed their names long after them on the roll of 
civilized nations.” 

Well, the truth Is, all these beautiful fabrics are manu¬ 
factured in wretched thatched huts built of mud, twenty to 
thirty feet long by seven or eight feet broad. In such a 
work-room the weaver stretches his frame, squats on the 
ground, and quietly plies his shutUe, surrounded by his 
family, his cow, and his fowls. The instruments he makes 
use of are extremely primitive, and his whole stock-in-trade 
could easily be carried about by one man, As to the manu*- 
faccurer himself, his poverty corresponds to the simplicity 
of his workshop. There are io India two or three large 
classes whose only profession is that of weaving. The 
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individuals comprising^ these classes are, for the most part, 
very poor, and are even destitute of the necessary means 
for working on their own account. Those who deal in the 
products of their industry have to go to them money in 
hand, and often, bargaining with them, are obliged to pay 
them in advance. The weavers then go and buy the cotton 
and other necessaries with which to begin work- Their 
employers have tc supervise their work, and keep a sharp 
look-out lest they decamp with the money, more especially 
if the advance be large.” 

The industry must have been carried on under these 
conditions always. In the manufacture of most articles the 
actual maker—the workman—-occupies, and has always 
occupied, the position of a wage-earner only. But at the 
period when the Abbd wrote, the first quarter of the last 
century, the weaver had begun to suffer, also, from the 
working of the new machines which were about, in a new 
world, which they helped largely to produce, to supersede 
the old-world machines of the spinning-wheel and the hand- 
loom. The good Abbd Dubois inveighed furiously against 
these, their inventors, and their usees. But the wheels of 
the chariot cannot be stayed. 

Improvement, progress, imply, involve, supersession of 
existing old forms of industry. This may come slowly, 
rapidly, or with a leap; it may mean slight loss of profits, 
great loss of profits, loss of the means of subsistence. It is 
a most grievous thing when a workman finds that bw 
handicraft can no longer procure him a living wage. He 
cannot turn easily to a new one; it was in diis one that he 
had the inherited, the acquired skill; be had grown ddk 
it; most forms of industry are always crowded. He was 
like an animal tethered to graze on a certain spot, changes 
in whose productiveness might cause it to pass from 
sufficiency—if only a bare sufficiency—of food to 
living, to starvation. And in India the tether was of a very 
great strength, for among its strands were religion and 
caste. 
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The Indian weaver suffered. So did his fellow crafts¬ 
man, the English hand-loom weaver—he more, for he was 
nearer the new eruptive force; it overwhelmed and destroyed 
him. In his case it was like beholding the dying struggles 
of the tethered animal. Great writers have left us pictures 
of it. The great new forces of steam and machinery came 
with a leap; they produced a crash in the old industrial 
economy of England. As is always the case with such 
changes, the immediate and individual, or class, suffering 
was followed by enormous, wide-spread gain, The gam 
was not only to the rest of the community, to the consumers, 
buttoihe class affected—to the producers—too; the command 
of more powerful mechanical agencies enlaced the sphere 
Of‘the industry. Because of its greater distance, because 
Ihdia Is a large country, its people conservative, the iniro- 
ducckm Of the new steam-driven machinery in place of the 
hartd-bom did not overwhelm and destroy” the Indian 
hsod-ldom weavers as it did the European, thocgh it was 
expected to lead to their ultimate extinction. But when 
its effects reached them it hurt them, in some places very 
.seriously. The writer can remember a place where, fifty 
-years ago, the changed, distressful condition of the weavers 
aWoke general commiseration, and excited his own keen 
sympathy. It was an ancient city, the scat of the manu¬ 
facture of a special kind of cloth caHed after its name, and 
thuch used for Clothing by the women of the lower classes. 
U had its special Weaver Quarter. As the main roads 
(ikftn Calcutta and Bombay passed through the city, and it 
bed a large European population, the new machine-madd 
Eng^feh fccftton and woollen goods found their way to it in 
large quantity. After-experience showed the writer that, 
too sympathetic, he had made the mistake of extending the 
Ideal distress of die weaver class to the whole land. 
Twenty years afterwards in the place hself the Weaver 
Quarter still subsided, was still inhabited by Weavers. Thirty 
years further on, and ft btlll renOJned, ahd the writer, wyit 
away from India, reads the statement chat the imporcaCiOft 
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of English textile fabrics into the province of Bengal had 
fallen off because of increased local manufacture. The 
weaver class shows large in the numbering of the land, 
in the census. 

The produce of the hand-looms is no insignificant quan¬ 
tity. The Indian weaver and his hand-loom have survived; 
they have not been extinguished ; they are appearing as 
rivals to the English weaver and the power-loom. This is 
a most remarkable industrial fact. To what is it due ? 
We will not put any one thing first and foremost, but we 
will begin by saying that it is due to British rule. The 
loss in the foreign markets has been more than compensated 
by the‘gain in the home markets, arising from that rale. 
It has given peace and security. The book of the Abb^ 
Dubois shows the extraordinary insecurity that prevailed in 
his day. There have been before areas of fair security 
round a strong central power, but never before has there 
been such absolute security over so wide an area. It has 
bestowed the industry-improving boons of law and justice. 
There has been an enormous improvement In the means ©f 
communicacion under ft—in most cases an improvement as 
great as that of General Wade, who substituted something 
for nothing. Fifty years ago the present writer substituted 
i'cart-road for kti ancient bridle-path; for an ox and camel 
path: within the last five years a railway has supplanted the 
caft-i*d.''^ Letthe reader find out the difference betwe^ 
the load that a pair of bullocks can carry on theJr backs 
and that they can haul in a cart; also how Mny oxen atld 
camels would be needed to carry Ae load of a goods train. 
Let him think how great a part' the rolling of the whed 
has played in the destiny of man. The Abb 4 Dubois 
stated that the carriage of goods was then wholly on the 
backs of bullocks. Let die reader consider the diffmente 
in speed, ^curity, and cost between the three modes of 
transportatfon. It was only articles of great value'lo 
small bulk that Could bO'senC to great distancas. ^Jow 
the area of the markets for the enormously greater number 
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of articles of ordinary use and consumption, whose bulk is 
large in comparison to their value, is enormously increased. 
The products of the soil, of manufacture, such as weaving, 
can now be sent to distant markets, to places of most 
demand. The cultivator can now profit to the full by his 
surplus harvests. There has been a great increase in the 
purchasing power of the whole community. There have 
been sad bad cases in which the cultivators of a whole district 
have been made poorer by our fiscal policy; but ibis has 
been remedied, and there is no doubt of the increase in 
their prosperity as a class. Native observers have re¬ 
marked that now in the Punjab the wives of the cultivators 
wear gold ornaments ; that with the same class in Bengal 
gold and silver ornaments are taking the place of copper 
and pewter; that they and their husbands dress better— 
too well. Why, the men use umbrellas, formerly the privi¬ 
ly of men of station! The importation of umbrellas 
from England has been, and is, extraordinary. We had an 
intimate knowledge of the rural parts of the tract between 
the Ganges and Jumna for a long course of years, and the 
manifest change in the landscape was in the improved dress 
of the folk in Che fields, in the rise of the brick temples in 
the villages. 

Then, the labourers, the artificers, mechanics, and artisans 
—the diggers and excavators, brlckmakers, masons, stone¬ 
cutters, carpenters, thatchers, smiths, painters, and so on— 
have been afforded by us employment such as was never 
known in the land before. Thousands of miles of roads, 
raUfoads, canals and their distributaries have been con¬ 
structed. Thousands of miles of avenues have been planted, 
Innumerable structures, large and small, have been con¬ 
structed in connection with the civil and military adminis¬ 
tration r public offices, court-houses, gaols, police-stations, 
hospitals, dispensaries, schools, colleges, University buildings, 
post and telegraph oSces, barracks, arsenals, forts—con* 
nection with the road, the railway, and the irrigation 
departments; with the Forest Conservancy; with the Educa- 
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tion Department. The construction of the great canals 
has afforded thousands of workmen of every class constant 
employment for ten or twelve years; great works, regulators, 
bridges, aqueducts, have been built on them. We have 
built hundreds of bridges—some splendid ones—across the 
great rivers in the province which was the scene of my own 
service. I-ec anyone look at a large-scale map of the 
Ganges—Jumna Doib—and see how it Is covered with 
lines representing roads, railroads, canals, and their sub¬ 
sidiary channels. We knew that map when all these lines 
were wanting on it. In that tract there was only one 
permanent bridge—not a very efficient one—which existed 
before the time of our rule. An enormous number of private 
buildings have been erected. 

The commercial classes have increased greatly in number 
and in wealth; so have the manufacturing. Living in the 
period between the old times and the new, one was able 
to observe the condition of the industrial arts in the former t 
some few articles of supremely beautiful workmanship, 
most of supremely poor—poor in material, poor in make, 
inefficient in use; in one or two ciiias in a great province 
the excellent—say s uper-excellent—manufactu re of so m e one 
article—a textile fabric, jewellery, inlaid work; but thi-ough- 
out the length and breadth of it all, the ordinary work In 
metal or wood or leather, as weaving, or as pottery, is of the 
roughest and poorest kind—all the workmanship con¬ 
centrated on some few articles of luxury, not on those of 
comfort and convenience; these are wanting or defective 
in the most extraordinary degree. I can recall the extra¬ 
vagant delight with whl^h the present of an ordinary 
English gallipot was welcomed by a housewife in a nadve 
village, and I understood then why a mystic virtue was 
held to attach to certsun vessels o/ superfine glaze, and vhy 
gallipots came to form a part of the consigninenu of the 
East India Company. But now well-equipped workshops 
are beginning to be established. The Indiaq workman has 
now at his command tools which will make'the" result.of bis 
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handicraft more perfect and more profitable—add to its 
dignity and delight 

India once held a high place in the supply of Western 
lands with her products and roanuf^tures—with fabrics 
which were very delicate and beautiful, of high artistic 
value, of great use and service. No one wishes to depreciate 
that ancient commerce, but it is often written about extra¬ 
vagantly. The Hindu mind is prone to exaggeration, as 
shown by its products. It is easier to write poetically about 
a subject than accurately. The question is, What was the 
volume of that foreign trade ? Many very beautiful manu¬ 
factures are carried on in very small places, and by quite a 
Small number of people. What was the load capacity of 
the vessels and animals that bore that ancient tralTic ? It 
(^d not produce any great ports, any great sea-marcs: in 
short, as the ships, the oxen, and the camels were to steamers 
and rmiroads; as Masulipatam, Calicut, and Surat were to 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, so was the old foreign 
trade of India to the new. Delhi was a great Jand-mart. 
Its position made it for ages, as it kteps it now, the central 
point of India. On it concentrated trade. It is a greater 
mart, a richer city, to-day than it was ever before. Some 
Tew of the old manufactures, those of a very special 
diameter, have died out—even in England the manufacture 
of bows and vfows has dimioished, that of sedan-chairs 
died out—but we bdieve that most of the indigenous 
manufactures that were active at the entrance of our rule 
haire been more active under it There has been no 
cessation of their trade among the jewellers and miniatdre 
painters and embroiderers and metal-workers of Delhi, but 
rather art a%tnentatioD of it 

There has been a vast increase of well-paid employment 
in the service of the State—service carrying pensions—ih 
the large native army, in the arsenals; in the civil adminis¬ 
tration, in the Revenue and Judicial Departments ; io the 
police, the gaols, the Excise, the opium; in the Post-b£o& 
on the telegraphs ; the roads and railroads and caoJs*;. 
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in the Forest Department ; m the Education Department. 
There has been a great increase in private employment. 

There has sprung up a new class, consisting of surveyors; 
doctors; clerks, cashiers, and accountants in bank and com¬ 
mercial firms, in various private enterprises ; merchants and 
bankers; journalists; schoolmasters ; contractors. Various 
grades of employment are afforded in the mills, the mines, 
the great workshops. 

The weavers could not have survived unless they had 
found purchasers for their goods, and the number of pur¬ 
chasers of all goods, whether of native or foreign manufac¬ 
ture, has vastly increased. 

Then, there have been causes connected with the manu¬ 
facture itself, with the weaver. If the machinery in Eng¬ 
land has injured the Indian weaver in one way, it has 
helped him in another : it has supplied him with yarn 
which is much cheaper than the local hand-spun yarns. In 
some places, owing to Englishmen turning their attention 
to the matter, there have been some improvements made 
in the hand-loom. And last, but not least, the surviral has 
been due to the cheap living of the weaver, to the cheap¬ 
ness his power. A man's arm cannot compete with the 
ateam-hammer, but his one-mati^brce is as competent for 
^e throwing of the shuttle as steam-power, and it has the 
advantage of being guided by human intelligence ; ^ 
weaving, therefore, it comes to be a qu^iion of comparative 
cost between the two j the weaver-force is cheap. Then 
the Indian weaver has known the taste of his customers ; 
be has woven the same cloth, imprinted bn it the same 
patterns as have been in use from time immemorial. That 
Hving at the same low level, the repetition of the same few 
mechanical operations through countless lifetimes must 
have a very dulling effect. But now the weaver is educated-: 
he learns to read, write, and cipher; his intelligence is 
quickened, his capacity for managing his own affairs im¬ 
proved, Let us give him all the personal credit dtie for 
his survival in the sharp struggle—for his patient endurance, 
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for his simple living, for bis readiness to make use of the 
cheaper material placed within his reach. 

The problem of the future is the siru^le between the 
white and the dark races—not on the field of battle, but in 
the field of industry. The white working man is keenly 
conscious of this, Tbe weapon of the dark men is their 
cheapness. We wish the white men the fullest command 
of the comforts and conveniences of life, but they may do 
themselves injury by setting too high a price on their 
labour. Gambling and drink should not be counted among 
the necessities of life. The white workman deserves a 
higher wage because be is a more valuable workman. An 
English navvy or bricklayer can do four times the work of 
a native of the same class. England has taken the lead in 
the industrial worid because of the superiority of her work¬ 
men. The climatic conditions that reduce the needs of the 
Indian .workman reduce also hU energy of mind and body. 
At the Industrial Conference at Benares Ip was said : 
“ India can never become a great industrial nation until its 
labour improves."' Again, “Tbe disability our industries 
lie under is the poor qiiality of our labour.*' Then comes 
the question we have put in these pages before To what 
extent.will improved conditions of living counteract the 
inimical climatic conditions, and produce a stronger man T' 
But, so do human things hold tt^ether, improved condi¬ 
tions of living would mean higher wages; and if tbe cost of 
liand-power rose *' above the point at which the requisite 
mechanical power can be produced/ the hand-loom would 
disappear. But it is here now, and that that should be so. 
when it has almost wholly disappeared in Europe, U a 
matter of deep interest—a fact wordiy of notice and con¬ 
sideration. 
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By E. H. Parker. 

The recent discoveries of Dr. M, A. Stein in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Khoten hive had the unexpected effect of 
clearing up several mysteries in connection with anaent 
Chinese literature. It will be remembered that, in his paper 
read before the Royal Gecgraphical Society on June i6, 
,001 he spolce of having found at Niya " numerous narrow 
pieces of wood bearing Chinese characters." mostly, it 
appears from 8 to 9 inches in length, and carrying upon 
them each but one single line of written character. He 
also found amongst these slips of wood a pencil of tamarisk 
wood surmounted by a knob of bone. The key to all this 
is to be found in the Chinese histories, which state that the 
people of Khoten “ use pencils made of wood, and have 
kept by them the letters and commissions received from 
China ever since the date [corresponding to] b.c. iso. 
The oldest of the wooden slips discovered by Dr, Stein 
bears the Chinese date equivalent to a.»- 269, at which 
date the Indo-Scy*ians of Afghanistan, or Ephthalites, 
were supreme in the Kashgar-Khoten region, and the new 
Chinese dynasty which had just succeeded to the Dragon 
Throne was quite unable to assert itself by force of arms m 
those Central Asian parts. Another statement found in 
sixth-century history is that the authorities of Khoten 
use jade as a seal with which to imprint their wooden 

tablets. 

These interesting coincidences of contemporary ex| 4 ora- 
tion with the official statements of the old Chinese annals, 
have led several earnest students, notably M. Cbavanne^ 
of Paris, to examine more critically the innumerable casotd 
statements scattered here and there over the dynastic 
histories ; and the result has been to establish and 

much more accurate notions upon the sabj^'bf ancfent 
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penmanship aod writing materials than even the Chinese 
themselves have ever been able to gather, from a comparison 
of vague and conflicting statements of fact, since the total 
destruction of their literature over 5,000 years ago. 

It is now absolutely certain that neither day, leather, 
parchment, nor the papyrus was at any dace ever used by 
the ancient Chinese for the purpose of making records, 
which fact alone goes far to negative any prehistoric con¬ 
nection with Egypt, Babylonia, or Persia; touching which, 
moreover, there Is not the faintest specific evidence to be 
found either in Eastern or Western records. It seems also 
^ually certain that the Chinese never used a metal style 
to scratch characters upon wood, bamboo, or palm-leaves, 
as natives of India—for instance, Banyan bankers—may be 
seep doing any day, even now, not only in India itself, but 
also in Singapore, and, perhaps, Hong-kong. What the 
Chinese used was a stick or style of bamboc^ sudi as one 
Or two of the older historians desert as being very like 
the Chinese joiners' " ink-stick" or "wooden stick aod line” 
of the sixteenth century (when first mentioned), and also 
like chat of to-day. The ancient Chinese carpenters, it 
may be observed, used a red string for marking wood, and 
the very modern ones often use a European-made coloured 
lead pencil As there were aod are no bamboos in Khoten, 
the n^ves, and probably also the Chinese, of that place, in 
W5»tatinf as best they could their o?ni bamboo slips and 
styles, had perforce to avail themselves of the tamarisk, a 
tree which the Russian traveller Przewalski found thirty 
years ago all over the Tarim valley. From the most 
ancient times ink had been employed b China chiefly for 
the purpose of branding the foreheads of criminals; but it 
had also been used,concurrently with varnish, for inscribing 
bamboo and wooden tablets with written communications. 
Presumably the ink was the same m both cases. Every- 
one who has traveled in China knows wbac Chinese varnish 
is, and in many cases Eurc^>ean residents have suffered 
severely from eye and skb affections brought on by living 
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too soon m the confined atmosphere of a room or amongst 
furniture that has been recently varnished by a native 
carpenter. The tree which produces this varnish, the 
Aleurites vemicia^ maybe seen growing nearly all over the 
Yangtsze valley, and its product is of great value for coating 
ships' bottoms, lighting purposes, making umbrellas, ink, 
and potash, manuring the fields, etc. 

For books nothing but bamboo seems to have been 
used, except that records of dynastic importance and state 
laws were also occasionally cast from moulds upon metal 
tripods m order to secure permanency. As the bamboo 
stem is usually no thicker than a brandy bottle, it follows 
that the plane surface available for writing characters could 
never be very.broad; accordingly, we find that the most 
important works, such as the classics, were written upon 
slips of pared bamboo about 2J English feet long, and 
about I inch broad. Works of rather secondary importance 
were inscribed on narrower strips of half the length. Books 
of quite secondar>^ value were written upon pieces of the 
size discovered by Dr, Stein at Niya, near Kboten. It 
was the exception rather dian the rule ia ancient times for 
there to be more than one column 0/ characters written 
upon one slip, and at do period were both sides of the slip 
ever inscribed with the text of the work, though it appears 
that notes and memoranda to refresh the meaaocy were 
sometimes informally jotted down on the back (A a slip. ' 
The number of ideographs on each piece of bamboo varied 
with the. importance and dignity of the subject, but in no 
case does it appear to have exceeded thirty. These bamboo 
laths would therefore resemble our variously-graded modeco 
box-wood paper-knives, and it may be reasonably supposed 
that four of the smallest would about go to the.ounce^TT^^ 
roo words to the ounce, or from i,oco to a,ooo to the 
pound, according to the size of the strips. Thus,, an 
average book of one volujne, as issued by a- moderfl 
European publisher—say.,Viscount Morley’e 
would weigh the be^t p?^ of a hundredw^gbt; and, as a 
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matter of fact, we read that the great jevoluiionary and 
exceedingly Indascrious Emperor who destroyed nearly all 
the Chinese literature in B.C. a 13 is distinctly stated to have 

“weighed himself out exactly a hundredweight of docu men is 

to read in one day.** 

Previous to the recent discoveries of Dr. Stein, our chief 
authorities for what an ancient Chinese book was like are 
the statements of historians of the first, second, and third 
centuries of our era, when a number of aucieni books were 
unearthed, after centuries of concealment, from tombs and 
hiding-places. Every single one of these books consisted 
of bamboo strips of ooe of the kinds above described, written 
in varnish usually, but occasionally also In ink. and tied 
together in “chapters” or bunches by strings of leather or 
silk running through one end of the bamboo, very much 
after the fashion of our “books’* of baggagej-dekets, as we 
buy them, bound o^ether by a brass eyclct*b^e. It had, 
up to quite recently, been taken for granted by Eun^ieans, 
and also, to a certain extent, by Chinese historians, that 
the knife had been used in ancient times to carve characters 
upon wood. This erroneous view was the consequence of 
scribes and secretaries in the old days being described as 
“clerks of the knife and style." But it is now dearly 
established beyond doubt that the curved knives, e^h 
forming the one-sixth segment of a circle, were used for 
erasing the varnish characters in cases of error, or for cutting 
notches in the indenture contracts, the fonp of which will 
be presently explained. 

But, in addition to the books thus formed of pDfs of 
bamboo strips tied together by a cord—and often, it seems, 
enclosed, chapter by chapter, in light bamboo cascs^or boxes 
for further protection—slabs of wood, about a foot square, 
were extensively used for Acts of State, notices, orders, pro¬ 
clamations, and so on, provided not more than too words 
were employed. It is said of Confucius that, when seated 
in his bul lock-cart, he always “bowed to the man carrying 
squares by this is meant that, “whenever he met a police- 
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man or runner carrying on his back or shoulder a number of 
official documents issuing from the prsetorium, he invariably 
saluted respectfully," just as the modern Chinese do when 
an imperial courier gallops up. There were other wooden 
and bamboo slabs, of sizes intermediate between the 
“squares” and the “books," used for various purposes, such 
as visiting-cards, private letters, summonses, altar names 
(these last still in use in every Chinese temple, and also in 
most respectable private dwellings), appointments, warrants, 
commissions, and so on ; but all this, interesting though it 
be, sheds no new light upon the specific question of writing 
materials. 

The revolutionary Emperor of b.c. 213 did not confine 
his energies to:reading So,000 words a day, and destroying 
all the literaiy n>en and their works when he found them 
getting athwart of his ambitious plans ; he also did his best 
to standardize the irregular forms which the various king¬ 
doms he annexed had given to the ideographs. This led 
to c^e immediate simplification of the written character, two 
new modifications of which at once came into use> one of 
the tivo being specieiy intended for the use of the police 
Md the clerks ; it bears some analogy to the short Baby¬ 
lonian as compared with the Babylonian hieroglyphics, or 
tbe demotic Egyptian as compared with the idec^^aphs. 
Mean^ile,^his chief General, Ming T'ien, was employed 
in extending the Great Wall of China by means of forced 
labour; and, Aiding himself, in consequence, in a region 
where bamboos were at a discount, conceived the idea of ^ 
substituting hares’ hair for the pencil tip instead of the 
“ chewed " bamboo, or otherwise softened and spread-oot 
bamboo tip, which used to be dipped in varnish Or 
ink- * 

It had already been the occasional practice—and this 
apparently from the most ancient times—in China to write 
with the mrnish-stick upon fine silken materials ; but this 
was too expensive % luxury to indulge in for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, and the practice seems to have been limited to funeral 
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banners for stationing before the altar names; pictures^ and 
drawings; first-class ambassadorial commissions, and so on. 
It is particularly stated that the imperial seal could onlj' be 
applied to silk, and not to wood or bamboo; hence, perhaps, 
the subsequent importation of jade from Khoten. The 
ancient and unsimplified characters had often been styled 
'• tadpoles/' because the nature of the old bamboo style 
necessitated the capering off of each stroke, as the style was 
every few moments taken off the writing material by the 
scribe. But now the simplification of the charactta's, the 
50 per cent reduction in the number of strokes, the dis¬ 
covery that the hair pencil could mark thicks and thins with 
great elegance, precision, and variety, and the development 
of the silk industry, stimulated ingenious persons to fashion 
a kind of “ silk shoddy" out of selvedges, remnants, and 
, other waste products. It Is specifically stated that between 
10 and A.D, 20 a statesman named ?'ing Yen, o^erwise 
known as the "Eastern Earl" (there was a correspoodiog 
Western Earl), displayed great ability in the manu&cture 
of silk paper, which for the past two centuries had already, 
but not very largely, replaced bamboo for writing purposes. 
This “paper" seems to have been written upon chiefly 
with ink, and not with varnish, for it is mentioned in con¬ 
nection With two superior qualities of pencil-brush and ink, 
manufactured by two individuals ,named Chang Chi and 
J^n Kih respectively. In the year a - d . 105, however,, a 
oertain Ts‘ai Lun^ anticipatii^, in a way, the discovery of 
the iaie Lord Masham, conceived the idea of utilising the 
waste products of the silk manufacture, the "heads" of 
hemp,, 4d fishing-nets, and cloth rags for the purpose of 
turning out a much cheaper material than the silk paper 
hitherto in use; and from that day to this paper, includir^ 
in the modern forms mulberry paper, bamboo paper, and 
many other coarser kinds, has slowly but surely superseded 
all other materials used for writing i^on; except of course, 
for purposes of elegance and luxury, and exceptf for rekgtous 
and superstitious purposes, where the ^Id wooden 
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bamboo tablets are still maintained in use, as stated 
above. 

But, although paper began to displace bamboo vety early 
in our era, the Chinese made use of bamboo and wood 
concurrently with paper for several centuries; just as, subse¬ 
quently to the invention of easier forms of writing, they had 
used writing concurrently with the old tallies or indentures. 

The modern word for “deed" is still “indenture," as it 
is with us, although the Chinese indenture was not a 
serrated or wavy line separating into two parts one piece 
of parchment, but was a number of notches cut with the 
segment knife across the line separating twd slabs of wood 
or bamboo which had been placed together, the seller and 
buyer, the mortgager and mortgagee, each keeping one. 

The very word dent or “ tooth ” is used by the Chinese 
historians who describe these contracts or indentures, which 
in their turn had replaced the still more ancient quipo or 
knotted cord system, used before writing was understood 
in any form. 

When paper, the hair-brush, and the ink-slab had fairly 
taken root, various enterprising persons set about improving 
the quality of writing ink, the manufacture of which out of 
varnish soot, fir diarcoal, and other ingredients had already 
become a fine art in the third century after Christ. The 
next step towards printing was taken much sooner than is 
commonly Supposed, It had long been the pracctoe df 
literary men to take paper rubbings of ancient Inscriptions 
and calligraphic specimens cut Into stone. Thh process, of t 
course, left the characters it was desired to copy white, ^ 
whilst the body of the paper pressed or rubbed on to the 
inked surface of the stone was black. The converse plan 
of cutting away the “ Hinterland ” pf a stone block and 
allowing d^e body of an inscription to stand out in a raked 
form is known to have been practised as early as A.D- 593, 
when (to use the identical Chinese words) certain'^images” 
(probably of Buddha) and “ scriptures ** (it is not stated 
whether Chinese or Sanskrit) were ordered by’the Em^r^r 
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of a new and very enterprisings dynasty to be “ carved upon 
wooden slabs.” During the period 618-906 (dates are not 
to be procured exactly) it is certain that books of secondary 
Importance were “printed upon paper” from “wooden 
blocks,” and “ sold in the book-shops.” Curiously enough, 
it was a Turkish Emperor ruling in North China to whom 
officially belongs the honour of printing the Confucian 
classics for the first time in 932. He belonged by descent 
to the tribe of Turks which nearly 300 years later became 
allied by marriage to Genghlz Khan ; and, in fact, Marco 
Polo mentions the tribe in his chapter upon Tenduc (North 
Shan Si), but mistakes the “King” of this tribe for 
“Prester John." The Turkish Emperors name was 
Maokir^, but he Is more commonly known, of course, by 
bis Chinese appellation of Li Sz-yllan. A statesman of his, 
naturally with hrs approval, “ revised and corrected the 
Nine Classics; had them carved upon wooden blocks; 
printed, sold, and circulated them throughout the empire." 
This statesman's name was F^ng Tao. This Turkish 
Dynasty was but an ephemeral one, belonging to the 
second of what are known as the “Five (Short) Dynasties." 
The founder of the last of these five, in or about 954, fully 
carried out the work thus begun In 932, and “ from this 
time scholars were absolved from the heavy labour of 
copying books out." Movable types of baked day are 
mentioned during the reign period 1041-1049; an iron 
slaie or framework was placed over a smooth board, and 
the types were dropped through holes in the slaie upon the 
board. Movable types of copper were in use during the 
Dynasty which preceded the reigning Manchus— ue., during 
the period 1368-1643 ; but no precise dates are obtainable. 

There is much more to be said about pencils, ink, paper, 
and printing in China, and with the permission of the 
editor we shad perhaps resume the inquiry later on. 

The Museum of our own Record Office contains both 
indentures and split notched tallies similar to those of old 
China, and the modern bamboo fan was evidently an out- 
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come of a “ chapter ” strung upon an eyelet. Even now it 
is the fashion in China to writejpoems or other belles-Utires 
in single columns upon fan blades. A beautiful specimen 
of the “altar name'* is to be seen in Lord Curzon’s collection 
at the Bethnal Green Museum, evidently looted from the 
palace of Prince YU, to whose family it ought now in 
good taste to be returned. 


“A VARIED LIFE.”—GENERAL 
SIR T. E. GORDON.* 

By R. E. Forrest.' 

Wfi quarrel with the title of the book. , We do aot think 
the life is specially and peculiarly varied. Sir Thomas 
Gordon has had a distinguished career; every office in 
the Indian army does not go through ail his experiences, 
but he has had no experiences which other officers have 
not gone through also. His two most distinctive pieces 
of service, those taking him outside India, were the Mission 
to Kashgar and the appointment to the post of Military 
Attach4 at Tehran. But Persia and Afghanistan and 
Turkestan and Thibet and the Pamirs have always been 
contiguous to India, and the fruitful source of excursions 
and alarms—as in the old days of incursions, too. Service 
in Persia is nothing remarkable. Many other Indian 
officers, as Sir Henry Rawlinson, for instance, have held 
the same post, or similar ones. We might pause to say 
that the members of the Indian Telegraph Department 
have rendered services in Persia which have involved 
more hardship and danger, required as much diplomatic 
skill, and been more productive of useful results, than those 
of most of the officers in political employ; but here, as 
elsewhere, it is politics that bring the honours. Then the 
Kashgar Mission was a fine piece of work, but there have 
been others like it. And it contained eight English 
members, one of whom, the civilian. Dr. Scoliceka, the 
geologist, died. We are glad to reproduce this sentence 
from a newspaper of the time: '‘But the greatest feat 
throughout the whole expedition was that performed by 
Colonel Gordon and his party"—the one with which 
Stolicaka lost his life. Our only thought is that, with 
all the expeditions, public and private, the Boundary 
Commissions and Political Missions, the shooting and 

* "A Varied life,” by General Sir Tbomu Edward Gordon, K.C.S., 
x.ai.B., cs.j. John Murray, Albcmatk Street, Loadoo, W. 
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exploring parties, our outposts at Chicral and Quetta, a 
journey into Himalayan and trans-Himalayan regions is 
no extraordinary variant in an Indian career. We should 
say that the term “a varied life*' was more applicable, 
in the past, to the very diversified career of Richard Burton; 
to that of Palgrave, who left the Indian army to become a 
Jesuit priest, was a missionary in Syria, then, under the 
auspices of Napoleon III., made that mysterious journey 
across Arabia, the account of which forms one of the finest 
narratives in the English language; applicable, in the 
present, to the career of Dr. Madagan, who has passed 
from a regiment of Bombay Native Infantry to the throne 
of Yosk ; to that of Sir Mortimer Durand, who, after rising 
in the Indian Civil Service to the post of Foreign Secretary, 
has held such strongly contrasted Embassies as those of 
Tehran (this, and not “Teheran," is the mode of spelling 
given in this book). Madrid, and Washington ; to that of 
Sir West Ridgeway, who, after a varied career in India 
as soldier and soldier-civilian, held office in Ireland, where 
he used Balfour’s Baby in the boycott days, in the Isle 
of Man (Governor), in Ceylon (Govecnor), and lately was 
head'of the Cocntniafiion sent m to South Africa to gather 
mfermation an which to base a ayaiem of representation 
fdr the Tnirtsva^'and.the Orange River Cobny 

^.Thomas Gordon did good service in the Indku. 
Mutiny^ It was the,time for young men. “ A subaltwo 
of eight years service and. twenty-six years * of be 

had the “immense luck” to “fall into command of the*. 
7th Punjab Infantry,” and used the opp‘N‘Cu»icy wdl His 
name was mentioned .five,times in despatches, and h^ ob-i 
tained promotion to the rtnks of Captain and Brevet-Major. 

Passing the Interpreters' examinatiop in, Persian seemed 
to influence his career to the very end, for not only dtd 
it obtain for him the very pleasant post of Persian Inter¬ 
preter on the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, with us 
r^portuftiries of making many friends, but no do«k hfbad 
its influence, along: wtth his record of good 
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beiog selected to ^company the Mission to Kashgar^ as 
second•i0“command, in 1S73; to jneet the Amir, Abdul 
Rahman Khan, in 1885 ; as Military Attach^ and 
Oriental Secretary to the Legation" at Tehran, In 1889; 
to his being nominated by the Queens command" to be 
attached to the person of the representative of the Shah of 
Pe«ia at the Diamond Jubilee celebration in 1897 ; to his 
being nominated for a similar post the year of the Corona- 
don of King Edward VI 1 ., 1903. Sir Thomas seems to 
have carried his Persian studies a good way beyond the 
point indicated by the qualifying for the military inierpre- 
tership, and was once engaged with Professor H. Bloch- 
man, whose untimely decease was so great a loss to 
Oriental literature, in the preparation of an edition of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, " he preparing the Persian text 
and I the English translation. We had about 700 verses 
to bring out, and had only completed 200, with translations 
and explanatory notes/’ when the work was suspended for 
a time, and then ended by the death of Blocbman. For 
the benefit of Omar Khayyam scholars, It may be worth 
while to state that Sir Thomas had the use of two va 1 u» 
able MS. copies of Khayyam’s verses [we are surprised at 
his using so wrong a mode of reference as Khayyam by 
iiself 3 which had been obtained by Mr. Whitley Stokes." 
Afterwards “ I took it with me to Tehran in 1889, and 
read it there amid Persian surroundings. I then favoured 
the opinion that the great reputation of Omar Khayyam as 
a poet is Western rather than Eastern, and that he is not 
nearly so well known, nor so popular, In Persia as Hafia. 
The gay and volatile Persians prefer the reveller to the 
mystic, and the swing and ring of Hafiz's 

'* * One more bowl then bicher bring, 

Whj aboald Ha62 sorrow ? 

1q my cups 111 be a 
Regardless of to-morrow,’ 

to Omar’s tears over the illusions of humanity and his 
melancholy gospel of despair/' May It not be said that 
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Fitzgerald has made Omar Khayyam, as Omar Khayyam 
made Fitzgerald ? 

“ ] was glad/' says the General, on the occasion of the 
return from Kashgar, “ to descend into the vale of Kashmir 
from the wintry desolation of the Karakosam country, and 
the charm of the change made me suMciently setitimental 
to remember what Moore's 'Nurmahal' (‘Light of the 
Harem ’) sung of the ‘ happy valley': 

*' ‘ Gttr bihitkt (Ut ru-i-saifMn, 
ffametn osf, Aarntn.’" 

If OQ earth there be & place of bUes, 

It is this, it is this, it U ibie/') 

We have not “Lalla Rookh" to refer to. We do not 
know how the celebrated lines stand there. We take the 
above to mean that the quotation is from memory. We 
should judge that the English lines were remembered, and 
a rendering of them made into Persian. We may be mis¬ 
taken, not having read the Persian for many years now; 
but these two lines do not seen) to us like the Persian 
of Persia. They do not seem to us to scan ; they do not 
seem to us co be at all in accord with the laws of construc¬ 
tion of that laoguage* The famous couplet is inscribed on 
the walls of the beautiful Hall of Public Audience at Delhi, 
and in our memory that inscription runs thus : 

“ A&UsJU ia rvA4~KamiH it$t, 

Hemin ust, hamin ust, hsmin ust;' 

which, word for word, is: 

*'If Paradise od face of earth is, 

Here it is, here it is, here it Is.” 

The rhymed versions into English have been many. 

“ Nurmahal *' is “ Light of the Palace*' 

Sir Thomas Gordon held high command on the line of. 
communication (Kuram Valley) in the CaubuL campaign of 
1879, and he notes how the Quartermaster-Generai'fdo- 
parcment at Simla, troubled by the miserable state of ^e 
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transport/' at length “desired to remain in ignorance of 
uncomfortable information. 

Sir Thomas has some pages of spordng reminiscences : 
he describes the rusb-out of birds and animab from before 
a jungle-fire, among them “the gay peacock, with out¬ 
stretched^ flexibk neck held low, and moving with a quick, 
undulating motion preparatory to discordant cry and flight, 
a vivid and true description ; and he tells how a huge 
Iwtgoor (baboon) suddenly placed himself close by his side 
on the branch of a tree, iO feet from the ground, on which 
he was seated waiting for game; how he “ shrank from the 
close proximity of the ugly-mouthed, sharp-fanged, sinewy, 
powerful brute,” In a few seconds the baboon, too, became 
aware of that close proximity, of his “ being within touch 
of a man,” and then—“ the change from chattering confi¬ 
dence to paralyzing terror was instantaneous and ludicrous; 
he utterly collapsed, and dropped to the ground as if 
dead/’ 

In the Persian portion of the book we read r I shall not 
attempt any description of the ruins of the past, and the 
evidences of great public works of far-extending utility, built 
sixteen centuries before, which met my gaze and stirred 
my Imagination at Shuster and Ahwaz, as this has already 
been well done by several very competent travellers in those 
regions. I shall confine my observations now to incidents 
of the journey acMj tnodera. matters of interest which 
attracted my attention.” This paragraph indicates the 
defect of the book—it is too much event to tqo little 
imagination. Another extract from the preface explains 
the reason of this“ The possession of a continuous diary, 
which I have kept up since 1S57, and some notes of my 
earlier experiences, has tempted me to produce this account 
of a varied life.” In an active life,-one of movement, the 
entries in a diary are mostly of events, which, however 
personally interesting and important at the momenl, are 
usually in themselves of tio permanent, or general^ \69 
historic importance, and whose record, 
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personal feelin|f, or illumined by imagination, makes very 
wea/isome reading. This is the case, for instance, with 
the diary-form narratives of some of the J^nest and most 
adventurous journeys of exploration made tu Africa: the 
ever keeping together of the party of porters was of 
supreme Importance, no doubt, but the daily record of their 
attempts to desert simply kills the books by making them 
unreadable. The diary, or the narrative, which is a mental 
diary, will derive continued existence only—first, from its 
literary excellence, as in the case of *' Edthen *; second, from 
the permanent value of the events recorded and treated of; 
third, from the exhibition of personal character, or from a 
combination of these. But to revert to the passage giving 
rise to these reflections; What is the first modern matter 
of interest that takes the place of a description of great, 
ancient works stirring the imagination at Shuster ? It is 
that the S/ii*shaH and Susa, small steamers of twenty and 
thirty tons, ran up certain streams to within a few miles of 
the place. What good is it to state in a book that this was 
so sixteen years ago ? We would much rather have had a 
fe^,words expressive of.thejSdrring of the im^inatiOB.. j 
defect of..the pceseDtacloo from the diary of 
iijcMePte and occurrences of personal importance in., the 
passing day, none after ic, runs thrcyjgh.the hook.. imu 

“Htm BwiUntn gave* bartf: ' i 

Where // tbet baity now ? 

0 «ne, Hke the loafly suirmer cload, 

Upon the mountain’s brow.” 

And even with regard to public matters, how soon time 
diminishes their importance and interest? No doubt Sir 
Thomas Gordon did his work well in Persia, and deserved 
his commendations; but the observations concerning the 
Persian army of seventeen years ago cannot be of much 
service to-day, when so great a change has taken place in 
the political condition of Persia that the latest news from 
that land is the astounding one of the calling of a Persian 
Parliament 
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The author apologizes for the egotism " inseparable from 
an autobiography ’ 1 we wish he had made it more ^fotis- 
tical, in the sense of making it more of himself, as well as 
about himself, which it was bound to be; had given us 
more of his own thoughts and feelings. He Is curiously 
reticent as to his own opinions with regard to the public 
men and events mentioned. 

We put together the passages that seem to present the 
author himself to us, Of the Yarkand-Kashgar Mission it 
was written chat it " showed what courage, physical en¬ 
durance, and foresight could accomplish against supreme 
obstacles.” Lord Sandhurst wrote regarding him: “ His 
powers of labour are and are seen alike in his addic- 
cicm to study and in his habits of business; and, finally, he 
is blessed with an amount of discretion, and if need be 
secrecy, which 1 have never seen exceeded.” And the 
author says of himself: “ My young life had been a hard 
one, and that gave me the patience and perseverance which 
eventually served me well" 

The book contains many interesting illustrations from 
the pencil of the author. He has had the use of the sword, 
the pen, and the pencil; of the rifle and the hog-spear, and 
excelled in horsemanship. It is the record of an active, 
manly, pleasant, agreeable, honourable, and not inade¬ 
quately rewarded career. It is a life pleasant to read of. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a cneeiiitg or (he Esst India Association, held at Caxton Kai), 
Wesintinster, on Thursday, June ii, 1908, a paper was road by H. R. 
James, Esq., M.A. Oaon (Principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta), 
on “The Implicaiions of University Reform in Bengal," Theodore 
Morison, Esq., in che chair. The following, among others, were present: 
Sir Charles Elliott, K.cs.l., Sir Charles Stevens, k.c.s.i., Sir Arundel T. 
Arundel, K>C.ai., Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Donald Robertson, KC.s.i., 
Colonel C. K. Yaie, C.S.I., c.m.c., Colonel D. (*. Pitcher, LieuienanoColonel 
7, P, Maynard, Mr. J. D. Keea, C.I.S., C.v.o,, w.i*., Mr. T. H. Thornton, 
c.B.i, ac.L., Mr, C- B. Buckland, c.i-a., Professor J. A- Cunningham, 
Mr, S. S. Tborburn, Mr, F. H. Brown, Mr. Alexander Rogers, Mr. W, 
Home)I, Mr. S. K. Radclifle, Mr. G, C- Whitworth, Mr. F. Loraine Petre, 
Mr. Kasarvanji M. Cooper, Mrs. H. Kosher James, Dr. Bhabba, Mrs. 
Maynard, Mr. N. N. Ghatiak. Mr. A. H. Kbudadad Khan, Mr. A. K. 
Knapp, Mr. F. K. Barrow, the Misses Delaney, Mr. R. D. BalUwala, Miss 
Aim a Hodge, Mrs, A. Ritchie Upjohn, Mies Latham, Mrs, Pennington, 
Mrs. Sandeman, Mr. P, L, MIsra, Mr. N. G. Velinkar,and Dr. John Pollen, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairuan: Ladies and gentlemen, ia introducing Mr. James to 
you I wish only to remind you of his very great qualifications to speak to 
us upon this subject He is, as you know, the Prlncipai of the Presidency 
College in Calcuiii, and at the same time be has been closely associated 
with those movemenis of University reform which are part of the result of 
tbe pugiog of the Uoiveraity Act of 1904. He has been closely asso¬ 
ciated with these movements from thefr inception, and has taken a leadiog 
tod an authoritative part iu them. I will now call on Mr. James. 

Tbe paper wsa then read. 

On the conclusion of the paper, 

The CKAtUtA^ said: Ladies snd gentlemen, »e have heard a moat b- 
tereatjog paper read by Mr. James, and I am sure there will be a most 
Interesting discussion upon it 1 tbiek the ideas that Mr. James has pat 
forward are more hsmiliar, peibaps, and more acceptable to persona 
engaged in education than to those who follow other walks b life, and I 
think, therefore, it would be more interestiog if we received cnDciscos first 
from those not actually engaged b educatbn, and who might be incUoad 
to challenge the views which Mr. James has put forward. 

Ma. &. S. Thorbush wished to make two Utile criticisms, tbe first 
that the whole question of refi^rm io University education in lodia d^ 
pended upou money. (Hear, hear.) Mr. James had avoided tba£ 
question, saying that a mere educationalist had no coocern with Husoce* 
He reminded him (tbe speaker) of a speech made by Lord Robezts in the 
House of Lords when he was putting forward the requiretiuau for national 
defence. Lord Roberts had stated that in the event of a serious bvasbo 
of India, they would require 500,000 British troops to be put on the 
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frontier. As the cost wou!d be sibout a pound & day per roan, the gross 
total «ould be half a roillioo daily. Lord Roberts got orei the rttooey 
difficulty by saying chat he was a soldier and not a financier. That was 
the way in which Mr. Jaroes appeared to have got over the same difficulty 
in his paper. The other criticism was this: Mr. James seemed to hare 
forgotten throughout bis paper that there were other people in India 
beside the Bengalis. The Bengali Babu had no monopoly of India. 
Then Mr, James had said that they gave the higher collegiate education 
to "the people ” of lodU because they coold not do anything else. The 
crutb vaa wej had failed to educate the people " of India« the rural 
masses, the peasants, who paid most of the taxes^e.g., the whole land 
rfe^nue and most of the salt-tax. If the Government were going to spend, 
as it ought to spend, more money in educating the people of India, they 
ought to begin with the rural masses, who paid the taxes and manned our 
army and police, and ought not to go on educating the urban classes, who 
lived on the masses. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. D. Rsrs, K.P., said he was very much of the same mind with 
Hr. Thorburn in many respects, but he recognised that the lecturer, in his 
extremely able address, naturally bad spoken from his own stand point, 
and it was an eloquent plea for the results of that education in which he 
bims^ had played a distinguished part He could not help thinking that 
Mr. James, in bis anxiety to make the best of Ids case (and he was far 
from saying it was a bad case) did not use as apt words 96 he might with 
regard to the aAir at Mosufferpore. He had described it ae ** mistaken 
violence,” but that was a somewhat mild description of a terrible occur¬ 
rence. When Mr. James said that the method was wrong because their 
only education was Western and not Oriental, he (Mr. James) was not doing 
justice to those who took the opposite view. Of course, there was great 
difficulty in having one language for the whole of India, but there were 
different langu^es which predominated in different parts, and it would be 
quite possible to give the education in those different languages in the 
different parts. He thought those who wanted higher education should 
pay for it. He believed that to be a sound general principle, the 
observance of which would cause an indoltc benefit to India. He thought 
durt half the troubles arose from burling education at those who were not 
ra a position to make proper use of it 

Then Mr. James had said that they could not alter the prevailing tone 
of thm edneation without going back to the edocation of fifty years ago 
and alte^r^ sH their schemes, but he thought they could alter the scheme 
of general Mgbei education so'as to make it less metaphysics, and put 
less philosophy into it They might cut out Herbert Spencer, for instance. 
He thought that higher education should be so organized as to make it 
less dangerous to excitable and imitative youths. 

Referring to the earlier edocadon that was started before the time of 
MacsuUy^s Minute, he thought that David Hare, who was mentioned m 
Mr. James's paper, was a professing agnostic or atheUr, part of his system 
being that there should be no religious instruction of any sort or kind. 
Mr. Hare thought it was desirable to remove any feundatioa of 
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from educatioo, whether Hindu or any other kind. That there was no 
moral training in it wa$ one of the greatest defects of their higher educa¬ 
tion. (Hear, hear.) He did not wish to maJce aoy reflection on the 
Bengalis, whose peasantiy possessed all the usual peat merits of Indians, 
but they must not fo^C that Bengal was not the leading proviace m 
educsiion. The firtt was Burma, then came Madras^ and then Bombay 
and Bengal, and there were two Native Stales in India which came before 
Burma, Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. In giving higher education, they 
ought to give it without producing that sense of revolt against the puhng 
Power Mr. James admitted that that was an utfortunate result of the 
preeent system of education in India. It was depbrable recently in the 
House of Common# to hear this question discussed without the slightest 
reference to the peat reforms on which Mr. Jamw had touched, which 
were introduced by Lord Curzon—for inslance. tbe Introduction of hostels, 
whieh would tend to the improvemem of higher education in India. Mr- 
james had led them to think that he was going to make some suggestiw 
which would solve the educational finaocial poblem in India, bathe did 
act actually mention it- He would like to ask Mr. James when be was 
speaking of rhe present condition of education la India, whether he 
seriously compared India with the system in force and the educational 
requirements of Western nations? Did he compare India with Western 
nations? If so, he differed from Mr. James altogether- They had to 
compare the condition of India under ihwr rule with the condition of 
other Orients 1 people under the rule of European Powers, and not with 
the condition of people in iheit own island. That cnatier seemed to be 
ignored in every discusriOQ in tlus country either io or out of ParDaaaent. 
India was compared with a pariah in England He thought that the 
drcurostgoce that there should be any lesemblaoce between them at all 
was a tribute to ow extraordinary powtt as adroioiscraton. 

Cowro €. E- Yai* agreed with Mr. James with regard to hU ideal for 
fiiture ce^kgiaie and University educadoa in ladia, but expressed hta 
ioability to follow him when ha called upon the Gorerncdeot of India "fpt 
free axpendlmre upon education ” on the ground that " ao oih« fam of 
expenditure will w really win the good-will the Admiiustraiion so tadly 
D«ds.” Regarding that, he concurred with what Mr. Rees bad Just said 
vj* that ibose who wanted higher education should pay for it. ^ 
t^perieuce was that anything that was pven for nothing was rarely ap^ 
elated and seldom wongood-Wfll, and that nothing was r«Hy valued that 
was not s«HM way or other paid for by the recipient. Free Unwoty 
education in India was, be thought, one of the last things that Government 
money should be expended open. There was no free Governmeot 
University education in England. Why should bave U m India ? 

Ma. Tairas quoted a Calcutta daily paper in reference to new schemes 
of primal? education* stating chat “the cry for learning Enghahis uaivOTM 
Do-adays, and among all classes of people." So be it. For pximary 
education expenditure on the pm of the Government of India was nalutah 
but tbe people who reqaiied higher Eogli^ education sboedd pay for at 
themselves. The money Mr-James caUed foe to meet toe mewMed 
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exp«ndltUTe should be met by the individuals vbo requirelf the educition, 
and by private muoldcence on the part of worthy Indians, not by 
expenditure on the part *of the Gover^eni of India. Why should the 
many lo India be taxed for the bigber^ocatdon of the few ? 

Mf. S. G. VeuNBLAF could not agree with those gentiemeo who bad 
spoken against the lecturer. He (the speaker) caroe from India, and bsd 
belonged to the Bombay University, where he had received bis education, 
aad he had been impressed with one thing, and that was chat in ladk the 
good-wiU of the people could only be secured by thefr being properly 
educated by the Government (Hear, hear), and that any amount of money 
that was spent on Che education of the people was not misspent. To a 
certain extent be quite agreed that those who wished for higher education 
should pay for it; but there was a via rnuiia —namely, that higher edoca* 
tion could partly be paid for by those who desired it if the Government 
could cot pay the whole of the cost of it. In the debate chat evening 
there seemed to be two stdea. One side argued that the Government of 
India should pay fully for the higher education; the other side argued that 
those who wished for higher education should pay for it themselves, but he 
wished to suggest ao/h vis., that its cost should be split up and 
divided beCweeu them. An apportionment could easily be arrived at by 
which those who wished for higher education coold be ruade to bear 
a portico of its cost. Unfbrtunately, aa he knew from his own experience, 
edocation in scleccea was very defident. They would exeosQ h tuiMf he 
displayed a little ignorance about Bengal, because be was ifeiking about 
Bombay. The kind of education that was given m n'aturai science in 
Bombay, he was sorry to say, up lo very recently had been very dehejent, 
buc an advance was going to be made. The Governenentwere determined 
that practical education should be given, os far at possible, in natural 
science. When he went up for his M.A. he took physics and «chemtatty 
for his voluntary subjects. The curriculum required pracdcal training end 
experience of very difficult electrical machines end chemical ftpparatus and' 
processes, but he was sorry to say that there was so method of obtaining 
adequate practical instruction in any of these subjects, although he was 
expected to pass a very difficult viva-wee exarainacioa in them. He did 
Act wish to bide from them the fact that under those circumstances he had 
frdied, having had to receive most of his education, so far as pracdcal 
chemistry was concerned, not from tbe-cc^ege to which he belonged, but 
from another college, and that being so it was very difficult coatuin any 
exceJleuce lo that subject, paricularly as the*examiners in tbftt part of the 
world seemed to consider an examination to be an intellectual duel between 
ihelr intellects and tb|t»of (he unfortunate student. (Laughter.) 

With regard to tbg^siem of cramming, to which the lectoret had also 
referred, that was a System not peculiar to India, but ha was glad td say 
that the University reformers were trying to get ovdr that system a^ far as 
possible. 

With regard to the recent unfortunate Incidents.in Sengs), bis ide« was 
that as long as human naturg^was what It was, thqpe unfortunate ioddeats 
would retard the advance In the rearms which they expected in India ; 
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but, u tbe lecturer had properly poioted out, there wsis great room for 
hope, aod their policy should be not to stop educatioo, but to iocieue it. 
He fully egreed with one of the pther speakers that the beneht of educa¬ 
tion ought to be given to tbe naeses, and not only to the classes. 
{Applause.) It was the masses whom appropriate education should reach 
—the agricultural aod rustic classes-—and oot only ihe urban classes. 
Unfc^unately, the tendency seemed to be to become M.A’s or B.A.*B,and 
^ so on, and the ambition of the people seemed to be to get Governreent 
employment. If they suited with a 5orupee salary, and got up to 300, 
that was about all that they wanted education to do for them. He thought 
that ought to be stopped, end that education ought to be so given as that 
it reached the masses, and that its proper object, the end for which k was 
imparted, should be well kept in view. 

Mr. S. R. Ratcliffs regretted that Mr. Rees had not taken advannge 
of the occasion to state hia real position on the question of higher educa¬ 
tion. He made two complaints against controversialists like Mr, Rees t 
first, that their criticism was destructive and did not help towards the 
removal of the practical difficulty: and, secondly, that they were apt in- 
ferentially to mislead by their way of stating the question. For example, 
anybody unacquainted with the position of education In India, listening 
to Mr. Rees, would have deduced that it was possible for even higher 
education in India to be given entirely in the vernaculars, that such 


higher educadoD as existed was free, and that Herbert Spencer was a 
regular text*bcok in the colleges and Universities—all of which deductions 
would be manifestly absurd. He agreed that under present conditions 
those who wanted higher education ought to pay for it. They were paying 
for it. Mr. Sees and chose who thought with him could not be unaware 
of the sacrificet made by extremely poor and extremely reputable aod 
8elf*r«spf;ting Cam Hies in order to obtain loneching in the Ds<ur« of 
higher edncacion for tb^r boys. He doubted whether, even in Scotland 
*io the old days, the educatioo of the poor scholar bad involved grsacer 
struggle and N^INacrifice than in Bengal, aod presumably other provinces 
in India? He resented the auggesticn chat the students in Indian Universi¬ 
ties got something for which they gave nothing in return. They all agreed 
that education in India should be made less literary aod metaphystcai. 
Eveu those educationalists who were nor satisfied with the present methods 
of University reform wereiilJ w<ftfcing in that direction, aod the native mov^ 
merits to which Mr. James had referred with approval were helpi^ fo 
counteract this too literary tendency <rf the last fifty years. To Mr. James’s 
dictom that Ibe cure for impetfeei education was more education and 
better, be would add (and Mr. Rees as a Liberal w«vld surely accept the 
prfoetpie) that the cure for evils arising out of iroperfeot liber^ was more 
- liberty and greater responsibility. 

Mr, W, H0RRBL4 although entirely In favour of all that Mr, James 
had said, taken as a plea for not cuitailmg higher education in India, bat 
rather for improving aod developing it, thought that he had rather ovae- 
looked th e serious as pea of the 6 naoci^ probjAn. He binsdf had been ax 
and a half years in Bengal, and for th# 3 a 6 t two years he bad beeo intimately 
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connecud with tbe CentrsI Office in CsIciKti, Aod he knev that the 
ftnsnciaJ qaeition was a serious one. In order to improve the Universities 
a great deal more inone7 would have to be spent. One of the speakers— 
an Iodian*^hQd uid that the students might he made to pej n)Ore> but be 
fancied that if the honourable gentleman in question was a merober of the 
Bengal Couocih he would sci/cel/ dare to get up in Calcutta and suggest 
thac there should be an alhround raising of fees. Aayoae who knew any* 
thing about it would remember that the great outcry against Lord Curson’s 
proposed reforms was based on the assumption that they would make educa- 
tioD coo expeosive. He himself doubted the posslblliry of making education 
more expensive to the student, because the people of the middle claiaes 
who proftted most by education were, on the whole, extremely poor, and 
they were not becoming richer. Therefore if University educiuon were made 
considerably more expensive than it was now, they would exclude from that 
edueaticn a large cumber of persons who belonged to s clau whose whole 
welfaye depended on their belcg able to participate in whatever system of 
higher education «u current, and who did as a fact proAt by it more than 
acy othsEi, In India it was nearly always tbe sons of poor men who 4id 
best He did cot think it wu feasible to expect to get much more from 
the uudecta. Then where was tbe money to come fromP Ic.wss tuy 
to say that tbe Goveraneat could give mon. The quenioa was, Hew 
much f aed they had to consular that rhera wu still another side of ths 
difficulty on which he thought Mr. James bad tooebed a Utde too Ufhtly, 
and that wu th.it until they could introduce a sound eyiteiB of lacondary 
schools it was no use spending money on coliegea Ka bad ao hesitaUoa 
in eaying that the schools in Bengal at the present day were so bad that it 
was alcoon impossible for the students at the majority of the icbools to get 
Sfi education which would enable them to undertake with prodt a proper 
Universi^ course. He thought the difficulty was more or less recognised, 
but (bare sgalo lecoadsry education could only be put right by the 
expenditure of a very greel deal of nooey. Thon, ageln, with regard to 
spendipg mors money on educaden, they bad {o consider bow the tsoney 
wu goiog to be distributed among the various kinds of educadoo ; and, 
of course, as some of tbe speakers bad pointed out, they must not forget 
dut Univeriity education, after all, only touched a very small number of 
the popglatioo. He felt Inclioed to cncicite Mr. Jamee’s paper becauea 
he thought chat aoyooe hearing It, and being unacquainted with ibe con- 
dltioai, would go away with tbe idea that India ifas an educated country. 
Education had not touched the masses at ail Tbe prlnigy scbooli in 
Bengal, for Insitace, were so iDefficient that the instruction which they 
imparted could not be called education at all. It was imparted through 
ibe cnedium of men who were ibemselves uneducated. Sven in Bon^ 
only one girl in thirty-three went to school at all. Mr. James had edd 
that the upper classes, at any rate, bad accepted with enthusiasm tbe 
h^ber education which wo bad given them; but that was not quke »q, 
because tbe Muhammadans—in Bengal, u any rate—bad, pracdcal^ 
speaking, stood aside from set, and bad ccutiuued tbeir oid syimmr of 
educabciQ.^ This further compIicaM ibe geceral queedoiir* teoause 
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Govenmenr could not leave the Muhammadans cut in the cold, and If 
they were scing; to do their duty by that commuoity they ought to place 
such education u they wanted at their dispoeai, and see that it wa$ sound. 
It seemed to him that there was no other solution of the present question 
than to go on doing what they were doing, but to do it better; but It waa 
necessary to appreciate the lact that with regard to educatioD there was a 
minimum of efficiency, below which what was Imparted as education was of 
DO value at all. To take Bengal, there was a large system of schools and 
colleges. The question was. how they were to make these colleges and 
schools efficient. He advocated development and improvement, but he 
insisted that if they had not the means to carry on such a system, it would 
be better to do less and do it better. 

PKOS'Ksaok J. A. CuKHiNciusi thought that it had not beea suSdencly 
emphasised that Mr. Janies was dealing only with University education. 
The vernaculars at the present time were not equal to the strain of 
University education, and he thought it was essential that they should go 
on in the way they bad been doing, using only English. Front the 
foundation of the Punjaub University they bad had an Orienia) faculty for 
developing ht^er education 00 an Oriental basis with Oriental languages, 
and it had been found to be so unsuccessful that It had to be dropped. 
What they wanted was thoroughness in every detail. There were people 
in India who advocated vigorous education of the masses, which he would 
be sorry to deprecate, but at the same time there were great difficuldei in 
the way of that Whai they were doing at the present time was to get 
hold of the intellectually most developed classes who understood Western 
thought, and thereby to get'into contact with the people of India, sod 
he thought that that ausc be coDtidued. He wished to throw oat a 
suggestion with regard to bow the large funds could be got which would 
be required for higher education. It was the upper classes who should 
pay (<x it He deoied that the people were not willing to pay for educa¬ 
tion The Presidency College In Calcutta cost something like a lac and a 
half of rapees per annnm to run it, aod of that lac and a half stedenta' 
fees contriboted very nearly a lac. He thought that the Bengali studeats 
bore as large, or a larger, proportioQ of the cost of education as aoy 
body of students probably in the world. 

Mjt. G. C Wbjxworth said, with regard to the suggestion tbat the 
vernaculars of India were usdess as means for the conveyance of educa¬ 
tion, that though it might be true of some, tbere were others which, with 
tbeit Infirute power of drawing upon Sanscrit, the most perfect languid 
tbat was ever evolved, were languages quite powerful and elastic enough to 
convey any system of education, whether Westein or Eastern. Then one 
weaker had said tbat educaKon ought to be confined to University ednea- 
tioc. To that he entirely demorred. He tbooght the ordinary had 
a mind which was capable of development, and very well worthy of the 
best efibrts of Sogllsh teachers, Mr. James had referred to the Isdian 
Press. Undoubtedly there were Indiao newspapers worthy of the utter- 
moat condemoatioo, but there were others which, both as to soundness of 
judgment and sobriety of tone, might be compared even with die ISf/tes 
or the Sp*<tatQr, or any other English paper. 
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Sift ARtiSDSL T. AftUKDSl. *ald ibal he *i*hed to Mspciate himself 
entirely with Mr, James’s admirable remaiks, though he abould differ from 
him OD some deudls. As ao admioisiraior for some thirty-five years in 
Madras, be would point out that the public service was far and away better 
at the pieaeot time than when he went Into it in 1865. 

Mr. P. L. MiSBA said, with regard to the vernaculars not being used, 
that there wu a gentleman at Uhote who had written several science 
primew in Urdu- In the country districts in many villages the people 
could not read English, and It waa very difficult for them » obtain even 
vernacular education, as the children frequently had to be sent two miles 
and sometime* more. Further, In England people had a right to educa¬ 
tion, but in India the Govoroment did not afford sufficient facilltiei, 
although they had to pay for it. 

The Lscruftift, in reply, reminded the meeting that he bad not come 
there as a coniroTeTriallst, but » state a case, and he would not attempt to 
justify what he had aaid any further. He trusted, that though he had only 
put forward one point of view, they would not thinlc that he had ignored 
other points of riew, With regard to the question of finance, he thought 
that would be better reserved to a more appropriate oeeaaion. He thought 
it was necessary Chat they should have faith in the education which they 
bad carried so far, aod they would have to be hopeful. 

On the motion of Mk. THonauaK a vo» of ihaaki wm by acclamation 
accorded to the Chairman. 
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Tk^ annual meeting of the East India Association waa 
held at the office, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, orv 
July a;, at 3.30 p.m. T. Thornton, Esq,, c.8.1., O.C.I.,. 
was in the chair, 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted^ 
after a discussion in which Mr, W. Coldstream, Mr. 
Loraine Petre, Mr. C. £. Buckland, and Colonel D. G. 
Pitcher took part. 

The Right Hon. Lord Reay was re-elected President of 
the Association for the ensuing year, and the Right Hon. 
Lord Lamington was unanimously elected Chairman of 
Council in succession to the late Sir Lepel Griffin. 

The eight retiring Members of Council were re-elected. 
The Rules as revised and adopted by Council were 
approved, 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council of the East India Association submit th& 
Report and Accounts of the year 1907-1908. 

During the year the Association has suffered two great 
losses in the deaths of their Chairman of Coiuttil, Sk 
Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.i., and of their Hon, Secretacy, 
Mr. C. W. Arathoon. 

Sir Lepe! Griffin died on March 9, 1908^ and the 
Council have recorded their sense o( the they‘have 
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suffered and their appreciation of Sir Lepel s eminent 
services to the Association in the following words: 

“ As Chairman he carried out the objects of the 
Society with ability and earnestness, making the 
Association a centre at which important matters 
affecting India could be debated, and at which Indian 
students could meet Englishmen interested in the 
subjects dealt with. At these meetings he presided 
with dignity and tact and contributed most usefully to 
the discussions. 

. He retained his love for India to the last, and 
only recently took a prominent part as representing 
this Society in pressing upon the Secretaries of State 
. for the Colonies and India the claims of British Indian 
«' Subjects for more considerate treatment in the 
Transvaal. 

«* • His unexpected death will bo deplored by multi- 
.nr itudes of friends in India afr weU as in BngUad, wad 
by none more than by his colleagues on ibil Council" 

Mr. Aralhoon died on November ri, 1907. He had 
been closely connected with the Association for more than 
thirty years, and was appointed Hon. Secretary in 1895. 
The Council of the Association have placed on record 
their grateful appreciation of his services, their deep regret 
at his sudden death, and their sympathy with his family. 

In succession to Sir Lepel Griffin, the Right Hon. Lord 
'Lamington, o.c.M.G.,d.c.B.B,, has kindly consented to under- 
wke the duties of Chairman of Council, and the Association 
jniiy >be congratulated on securing the services ofj.so 
distinguished an administrator and statesman, and one. so 
devoted la thd best interests of the people of India, of 
whose needs, views sod aspirations his Lordship has had 
such recent personal knowledge. • , 

On the death of Mr. Arathoon Dr. John Pollen, c.i|^ 
(late of the Bombay CivU Service). wa$ appointed Hon- 
Seorctary, butbefore accej^ng the ^poinuneot heexplaiafr^ 
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that, it would be necessary for him to visit India for a few 
months; and during his absence Mr, J. B. Pennington, of 
the Madras Civil Service (retired), kindly undercook the 
duties of the Hon. Secretaryship which he zealously and 
efficiently discharged. 

During his tour in India Dr. Pollen endeavoured to 
stimulate interest in the work of the Association, and several 
influential new members have been enrolled. But much 
scill remains to be done to increase the membership and to 
extend the usefulness of the Association, and, as a step in 
this direction, the Council have redrafted the Statement of 
objects and policy. They have also revised the Rules, and 
these are being submitted for the approval of the Annual 
Meeting. 

The state of the Finances of the Aasoclation has further 
engaged the attention of Council, and three new Trustees 
have been nominated in whom the property of the Associa¬ 
tion will be formally vested. The Council have also resolved 
to advise the appointment of two or more Vice-Chairmen 
to facilitate the despatch of business. 

The papers read during the year before the Association 
were the following: 

July a9. 1907. M. S. Das, Esq., ai.E., ‘^Develop¬ 
ment of Industry in British Iddla." . Sir George Bird- 
wood, icci.E., C.8.1.^ LL.D., in the chair. 

October 24, 1907* J.Nisbet, Esq., “The Develop¬ 
ment and Trade of Burma.'* ^ Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., 
in the chair. 

December N. G. Welinkar, Esq., 

LL.B., " The Problems of Higher Education irt' India.'' 
Sir George Birdwood, K.0.r.E.rC.3.L, ll.d.. In.cbe chair. 

January 27,1908. C. W. Whish, Esq., i.os. (retired). 
‘'Some Leasone from History oa the ProWems of 
Indian Administration.** ' C. E. Buckland, Haq., 
in the chair. ' ■ 

May 13,190S. Charies E. Drummotidifia^ Esq., 
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“ The Trade and Resources of Tibet/* The Right 
Hon. Lord Wenlock, k.cb.. o.c.8.1., g.c.i.b.> in the 
chair. 

The following Members of Council retire by rotation, and 
offer themselves for re-election : 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.ai.E. 

Sir M. M. Bbownaggree, k.cli.e. 

T, H. Thornton, Esq., c.s.i., d.c.l. 

J, B. Pennington, Esq. 

.Sir Lesley Probyn. 

Sir Charles Elliott, ilc.s.i. 

S. S. Thorburn, Esq. 

F. Loratne Petre, Esq. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of 
the Association since the dace of last report: 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.i. 

J, H. W. Arathoon, Esq. 

The Aga Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah Aga Khan, 

G.CI.S. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ampthill, ac.s.z., G.cts. 

Sir Hugh S. Barnes, 2C.c.s.i. 

Sir George Birdwood, x.c.i.E,, c.s.i., llj >. 

Khan Bahadur Hormusji Maneckji 6 hi wand walla, 
Sir Ravu Venkacasweta • Chalapati Runga - Rao 
Bahadur. Maharajah of Bobblli, K.C.I.E. 
Dhanjibhoy Bomanji, Esq. 

R. Bomanji, Esq. 

Sir Edward Charles Buck, k.c.s.i., ll.d. 

Ardesbir Jamsetjee Bilimoria, Esq. 

The Rev. G. R- S. Clack. 

Surgeoa-General James Cl^hom, as.i. 
Lleut^'Colonel Sir William Earnshaw Cooper, C.i.e. 
Sir Louis William Dane, k.c.i-e., c.s.i. 

Kawasji Dubash. 

Arthur Forbes, Esq., c.s.i. 
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Pirajirao Bapu Saheb Ghaige, ai.a, Chief of Kagal. 
Krishna Gobinda Gupta, Esq. 

Vivian Gabriel, Esq., c,v.o. 

]■ Sykes Gamble, Esq., c.i.b. 

Sir John Hewett, k.c.s. 1 -, c.i.e. 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins, k.c.i.e. 

The Hon. Hajee Nawab Fatih Ali Jehan Kaail- 
bash, c.i.K. 

H.H, Dlwan Sahib Sir Sher Mahomed Khanji, 
G.&t.B., Nawab of Palanpur. 

Jehangjr U- Kothari, Esq. 

Eduljee Jamsetjee Khory, Esq. 

Jehanglr Dosabhoy Framjee Karaka, Esq. 

Hartley Kennedy, Esq., c.S.i, 

H.H. Mahomed Sher Khan of Radhaupur 
Sir Arthur Lawley, o.c.i.E., k.c.m.o. 

Theodore Morison, Esq. 

Maharana Mansingjee, Raja ofBaria. 

Dr. M. V. Mehta, n.A., L-M. & 8. 

H.H. the Jam Saheb ofNawanagsr (life member), 
Robert Daniel Marquis Newing, Esq. 

Bomanjee Dlnshaw Petit, Esq. 

Colonel D. G. Pitcher. 

H.H. the Rajah of Fichapuram. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nowroji Pestonji 
Vakil, C.I.B. 

Lieut-Colonel Sir Donald Robertson, k.c. 81 , 

Sir Charles Stevens, K.c.s.i. 

Isaac Mann Shields, Esq. (life member). 

Hormasji Sorabjl, Esq. 

Kumar Shri Vijaysinhji Samatsinhji. 

The Hon. Raja Parlab Bahadur Singh, c.i.e. 

Sir James Digges La Touche, k.cs.i. 

P. C. Tarapore, Esq., f.ilg.s. 

H.H. Mir Sir Fait Muhammad Khan Talpur, ac.ua, 
Mir of Khairpur. 

H.H. Haji Mir Nur Mahomedan Khan Talpur. 
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D. J- Tata* Esq. (life member). 

Ratan Tata, Eaq- 

Raja Kerala Varma, c.s.i-, etc. 

S. G. Velinkar, Esq- 
Cursetji N. Wadia, Eaq. 

The Council regret to announce the deaths of: 

Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.l (Chairman). 

C. W, Arathooo, Esq. (Hon. Secretary). 

T. H. Wilson, Esq. 

And the resignations of: 

John Jones, Esq. 

Sir Frederick Lely, K.as.i. 

The following have joined the Council: 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, K.C.S.J. 

Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.c.S<t* 

W. Coldstream, Eaq. 

Colonel D. G. Pitcher. 

Lieutenant.Colonel Sir Donald Robertson, K.C.s.t. 
Sir Charles Stevens, x.c.s.i. 

The following have vacated the Council: 

Sir H. S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E. 

5 ir Gerald Seymour Vesey Fiugerald, k.c.i.b., c.8.1. 
Sir Charles Roe. 

A. K. Connell, Esq. 
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Appendix I- 

THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The objwi of tb« Eut Indift Awociitlon bu been dcclered W be ihe pro¬ 
motion, b7 iU legiiiiDUe meani, of the public inwreiU end welfare of the 
inhabiunte of Indie gMerally. To attain ihle object the CoudcU earaeiily 
invite the co-operation of ell ihoie who, by their poiiiion, influence, know¬ 
ledge of India or adcnmiiirative experience, are able to rend® effective 
aaiiaunce, and without whoae active and liberal support the work of the 
Aaeociaiion cannot be utiifaciotily accempliahed. 

The AaaoclMion would apecieUy appeal not only to the RuUog Pnncee 
of India, but alio to all claiies of educated Inditni, with wboie aipira* 
tioni, eo far ai theie are coniontnl with moderation and loyally, it baa the 
wameat lympathy. 

The cooperation of the bfluentW. oomottoUl tad aoa-offlcul eoo^ 
ntinity In India—Britiah end Indian—aod of the active end wtiied 
memberi of the Government Service!, Ci»U and Military, who have con- 
liitently laboured to advance the beat incereiti of the people, tod have 
helped to coniolidate, maintain, and defend the Indian Empire, will be 
highly valued. 

The Bail India Aiiociation ii eiieniially non-official in character, avoid¬ 
ing any connection with Engliah party polltlci, and welcoming u mcmberi 
all tboae who are intereited in rhe vrclfarc end progreea of India, whatever 
tbeir political oplnioni. Its policy with reference to Indian queeiioti i* 
progreaalve, mainulning at the lame lime a due regard to the conservative 
traditions of the Indian EmfJre. It deelrei 10 encourage all wise and 
well-coneidered projects of social and adniniimitlve reiorm, but at the 
some lime to protect the people of India from rash and hasty experimetiu 
opposed to the customs of the country. Il endeavoura to r^ard all 
quettioni of administrative and loclil progresi from the point of view of 
ihe iotoesta of ihe Indian people themselves, whose wisbea, sentimenls» 
and prejudices should be respected, and whose legitimate aspirations for a 
larger share u the government of their country should be eocouraged and 
satisfied. 

The objects and pdlicy of the Assodation can best be promoted by 
lectures, and the promulgation of sound and trustworthy information 
regarding the many weighty problems which confront our adminisiratora 
in India, so that the people of England may be able to obtain In a cheeps 
and popular form a correct knowledge of the aflaits of our great 
Dependency. 
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Appendix 11 . 

RULES OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

1. The object of the East India Aasociation is the promotion 
of the public interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India 
generally (i) by providing opportunities for the free public 
discussion* in a loyal and temperate spirit* of important qaestions 
affecting India: (a) by providing a centre for the friendly meeting 
of Indians with Engliehmen interested in India: ( 5 ) by lectures 
and the publication of papers or leaflets diffusing accurate 
information, and correcting erroneous or misleading statements, 
about India and its administration; (4) by maintaining a Reference 
library: and (5) in such other ways as may be deemed by the 
Council ffom time to time desirable. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
rUKSIDBNT, ViClE-rKBSmKNT, COUNCIL, AND KEM&ERS. 

2. The Association shali consist of a President, Vice* 
Presidents (not exceeding thirty in number), a Council, and 
Honorary and Ordinary Members. Tbs President shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting, and the Council may from time to 
time appoint distinguiebed Indiau Stateemen or others as Vice* 
Presidents. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

COUNCTL. 

3. The Management of the Association shall be vested ia a 
Council* elected by the Members of the Aseociation at a 
General Meeting; such Council shall consist of a Cbaircnan* 
one or more Vice* Chairmen, and not more than twenty* 
four Members; three to form a quorum; eight to retire 
anonaliy by rotation* but to be eligible for re*election at the 
Annual General Meeting. 

TRUSTEES. 

4. There shall be not less than three Trustees, in whom 
all the property of the Association sball be vested, and SQch 
Trustees shall further invest in tbeir names from time to time 
such sums of money as tbs Council sball hand over to th^ for 
that purpose, in or upon sucb securities as the Cou&cU shall from 
time to time direct in writing, under the band of the Secretary, 
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and shall bold and dispose of the securities and other property so 
vested in them as the Council shall in like manner direct The 
books, fnrnfture, and other property of a like nature belonging to 
the Association shall be insured against fire in such sum or sums 
as the Council shall in bke manner direct. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COUNCIL. 
rsmoval of trustees, etc. 

5. The Council shall have power to appoint a new Trustee 
or Trustees in the place of. any Trustee or Trustees who shall 
die, or desire to be discharged, or reside abroad, or cease to be 
a Member of the AssociaUon, or refuse or become incapable 
or unfit to act, and upon every such appointment the property 
of the Association which shall have been vested in the Trustees 
ahall be effectually vested la such new Trustee or new Trustees, 
either jointly with the surviving or continuing Trustee or Trustees, 
or solely, as owaeion may require, and upon every eucb appoint- 
meat the number of Trustees may be increased or diminished, 
provided that the number of Trusties shall never be less than 

three. _ , ^ 

SBCRSTaRIaT. ' ' 

6. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, or Honorary 
Secretary, and such other employes as may be necessary, and 
fix their remuneration from time to time. 

VACAtfC!E8. 

7. The Council may fill up aU casual vacancies on the Council, 
subject to confirmation at the next Annual General Meeting 
of the Association^ 

SPECIAL COWMITTEES. 

8. The Council may appoint SpcciaJ Comrtittees of not 
less than three Members of the Association, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

CO-OPBRATION OF N0N-MEUB8R& 

g. It shall also be competent for the Council to invite the 
co-operation of persons not Members of the Association, but 
who have special knowledge of any particular subject, and to 
place such persons on any Committee which may be appointed, 

MBETIKGS OF COUNCIL. 

10. The Council shall ordinarily meet once a monCli» »?r 
oftener if necessary, doe notice being issued by the.Secntesy^or 
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Hoa. S^retary; but the ChatnnaQ, Vice-CbairmaD, or any three 
Members of the Council, may at any time convene a Meeting by 
giving three days* notice. 

CHAIBHAH AT URETINGS. 

II. The Chairman or Vice* ChairmaD of the Council, or, in 
tbeir absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, 
ahall preside at the Meetings of the Conncil, and have a casting 
vote. 

POWER TO ALTKR BY-LAWS OR HECULATIOVS. 
za. The Council shall have power to make or alter by-laws 
or Kegulationa (not inconsistent with these Roles) for the 
management of the Association, and the conduct of meetings. 


HONORARY AND ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

RIGHTS OF HONORARY MBMbERS. 

Zj. Honorary Members sball have the same rights and 
privileges as Ordinary Members. 

HONORARY MEMDSRS, HOW ArPOIMTRD. 

14. Honorary Members may be appointed by the CoudcU 
at any Meeting, after notice given at a peevious Meetiagi and 
shall consist of pereons wbo have diskangsttbed Aemselvee in 
promoting the good of India* 

ORDtNAR? 

i $4 Ordinary Members having been nomiaated and seconded 
by two> Members of the AssocUtioo may be eleded^ai a^ 
Meeting of the Conoci^ if approved by a majocit/' af two- 
thirds present thereat. 

RBCORD OF BLBCnOK. > 

16. The eloctibix of every Member, both Ordinary ao 4 
HoDoraryi shall be recorded 00 the Minnies of the Coancil; and 
the Secretary sball forthwith notify, by letter, his election to the 
Member. 

SUBSCRJPnON. 

17. Ordinary Members abll (stilyect to special cesohikioa ' 

of the Conncill pay an aobscriptioD of £t ^ 

log paymeot to the JomuU or Atiatie Omeieeiff Sm en't 4 e/ 
tiveted toe of poeta^) <m Jannary 1 in every.yearp*err 
compoand £or the same Inpayment of ^14, whkh BbillooBMitaie 
him a iife-MecBbtf. * j*-- 
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PAYMENT OT SOBSCRIPTION. 

i8. No election of an On^ntry Member shall be com¬ 
plete, neither shall the name of any person ao elected be 
printed in any list of the Association, nor shall be be entitled to 
exercise any of the priTileges of a Member, until he shall have 
paid his first year's subscription, or coKbponaded for the same: 
and unless this payment be made within three calendar months 
firom the date of dectioo, soeb election shall be void, provided 
that the time allowed for payment may be extended u the dis¬ 
cretion of the CoQDcU. 

D1FAULTBS19. 

xp. Any Member failing to pay his anonal eabscription, 
dne on January i, by the end of April, shall not be allowed to 
participate in any of the privileges or advantages of the Associa' 
tion nntil snch sobscription is paid; and if it be not paid on or 
before Augnst i, the de&nlter's name shall be reported to the 
Council, Immediate notice of the same bang forwarded to bim. 
If Che anneal amount dns be not paid on or before December 51, 
or within such further time u the Conndl may grant opoo ipe^ 
cause shown to them, tbe defeulter shall cease to be a Member 
of the Association, and bis naow abatl be ereaed accocdingly— 
provided always that any Member whose name may he to erased, 
or who may withdraw from the Association as bereioafter 
mentioned, shall continne to be liable for hii aonoal subscription 
for the year in which his same bas been erased, or be signifies 
bts with to withdraw; and be shall further continue liable for 
sucb annual subscription onti) be shall have discharged all sums, 
U any, due by bim to tbe Association, and shall have returned all 
hooks or other property borrowed by him of tbe Association, or 
shall have made full compensation for the same if lost or not 
fortbcocning. 

WITHDRAWALS. 

* 

20. Subject to tbe provisions of Article 29, any Member 
may withdraw from the Aasodatioo by signifying his wish to do 
so letter addressed to the Secretary ml the rooms of tbe 
Association. 

EXCLUSION OF MEMBERS. 

21. Whenever there shall appear to the Chairman to be 
cause for tbe exclusion of any Member of tbe Association, tbe 
Member shall be invited to explain or defend his conduct; and 
the subject, after receipt of tbe explanatiOD or defence (if any) and 
any further inquiry necessary, shall be laid before the Conndl; 
the Council shall, after dee deliberation, proceed to determine 
tbe question by ballot, and on its appearing that two-thiida of 
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the Members present have voted for the exclusion of such 
Member, the President afeell remove his name from the register. 


MEETINGS pF THE ASSOCIATION. 

S?£ClAi GENttRAL MEETING. 

22. At the desire of five Members of the Council, or on 
the written requisition of tan Members of the Association, the 
Secretary ahall convene a Special General Meeting of the 
Asaociaticn. 

NOTICE OP MEBTINO. 

23 * A weck^B notice at least of the time when, and the 
object for which, every Special General Meeting of the Aasocia- 
tion is Co be held, ehsll be sent to every accessible Member 
whose address is known, and no other business than that of which 
notice has been thus given shall be entered upon or discussed at 
such Meeting. 

MINUTE BOOK, 

24 * 'The Minutes of the proceedings of every Meeting of 
the Association or Council shall he recorded io a book called the 
Minute Hook, and nothing which is not so recorded shall bind the 
Council or any Member of the Associ^n. 

CHAIRkAM OF MflETOOS 0? ASSOCIATION, 
as. The President, or, in his ebsecce, any Vice-President, 
or^ la their abssocs, any Member nominated by the Meeting, 
shall preside at the Annual and Ordinary General Meetings o£ th* 
Association, except when the author of a paper has, with the 
consent of the Council, arranged for anyone elsCj wbetber ji 
Member of the Association or not, to preside. 

ANNUAt KEfiTlNO, 

26. The Annual General Meeting of the Association shaU 
be held in the month of May in every year, or on such other, 
date foliowjfig as the Council may direct. 

ACCOUNTS. 

HOW TO BE KEPT, 

27. An account of all receipts aod disbursements of the 
Association shall be kept in such manner as the Cooacfl may 
from time to time prescribd. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XXVI. 
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ANNUAL AUDIT, 

seven days before the Annual Mceung. 

GENERAL. 

' rsaoino of papers, etc. 

EfglitSrS 

non*co«>«ttal of association. 

ments used in such Paper.!' 

ALTERATIONS IN KULBS TO BE SANCTIONED AT 

annual meeting. 

. tt No .ddition to « Blteration in the« Rules ihell to 
wiAout the ssnotion of two-tbirds of the Membere of the 

■ t^^lI.*DprelL ettheAnnu.lGenetel Meeting 

Jbn, Ir et J^Speciel Goneiel Meeting convened for the purpoee. 

LOCAL COKMITTEES. 

« Local Committees and Branches may be eeiablished 
.n^ectto the approval of the Council oHhe A^ocmt.on, and the 
co-opetB*iOn of other Aasociatioas may be invited. 


P««d « die Annual Meeting b.Id on July 77, i9o8> T. H. Thornton, c.7.1. 
in the Chair; J. Polleo, C.I.R.. Hoo..8ec. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


MR. lYEKGAR ON THE MYSORE DASARA 
EXHIBITION OF 1907. 

By Sin Ropsk Lbthbricmsb, ec.c.i.e. 

The Dflsara Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition of 
r 907—on which an admirable Report has been issued, 
under the auspices of His Highness the Maharaja's 
Government, by Rangaswami Iyengar, Esq., who was 
President of the Exhibition Committee—was a most suc¬ 
cessful experiment And ic is not too much to say that the 

experience gained in connection with that exhibition_ 

which was in the nature of "a preliminary canter" for the 
series of annual exhibitions which is dealt with in another 
part of this Review—has enabled ,the Maharaja and the 
Government of Mysore to found'in institutiori which is 
bMnd CO have a potent effect in promoting the progress of 
this great Sate. Mr. Iyengar is well known as an able 
and successful Commissioner of Revenue under the Mysore 
Government, and his Report is well arranged and interesting. 
Mr: Iyengar points cut that the exhibition owed its succeL 
largely to the active patronage given to it by His Highness 
and the Royal Family. As the time allotted for the pre¬ 
paration for it had been very short, the Dewan kindly put 
a strong force of officials at the disposal of the committee ; 
and this fact, and the warm support of the general public, 
enabled the committee to carry out everything in accordance 
with the wishes of the Maharaja. The Report gives a ' 
classified descriptive list 0/ the exhibits, with a full accoufif 
of the awards, and is in many ways usefully illus^tive of 
the industries atid cbe agriculture of Mysore. For the 
adornment of bis frontispiece, Mr. Iyengar h^s ei^ted 
some good artistic talent,* which shows us an exceflent view 
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of the Exhibition buildings, also of the new Royal Palace, 
the Government offices, and the CoUege-with a portrait 
of His Highness the Maharaja-Bahadur in the centre. 

“THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM.” 

Sir, , . 

Does a partisan editor really desire to ascertain the 

exact truth about every subject he discusses, or is he merely 
an advocate whose business it is to establish his own case 
even at the cost of misrepresenting his adversary ? 

Just because it is a matter of very little consequence 
whether I am misrepresented in this case or not, I take a 

note published on p. 3^5 ^ 

typical example of the way in which such an editor goes 
out of his way to back up his own views, even at the cost 
of stating the opponent's case very inadequately, to say the 

least of it , , i.* t u . 

No one is a good judge in his own cause, but 1 tbmfe woat 

follows is a fair statement of my dispute with the editor of the 
/ndian Eevuw. a gentleman for whose as well as for 

him personally, as far as 1 know him, I have a very great 
respect. Unfortunately, on the interpretation of the 
Queeni Proclamation he holds the extreme view urged by 
Mr- Dadabhal Naoroji and others, and thinks that anyone 
who ventures to call attention to the qualifying words, “so 
far as may be," is no belter than he should be and a traitor 
to the cause of India. Accordingly, in an article published 
in the February number of his referring, no doubt, 

to Lord Curzon’s recent interpretation of the “Charter 
Act*” of 1833 and the Queen's Proclamation of 1858, he 
spoke of “the disgraceful attempts to nullify" these docu¬ 
ments ; and as I have always taken the same view of their 
meaning, I said I felt “ personally offended " at an honest 
opinioD (which I had frequently expressed myself) being 
described as a "disgraceful" attempt to do something 
mean. • * 

Now, what is the editor's reply ? He says he “ ia spme- 
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what surprised to read my letter * and that I " take excep¬ 
tion to his statement that disgraceful attempts have been 
made to nullify the effect of the Charter Act of 1833 and 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858," and insists that his 
** statement is nothing but the bare truth, and that he has 
only to quote the highest official authority available in sup¬ 
port of his statement." Then follow the usual authorities 
for this supposed breach of faith, reproduced in full In the 
issue of India referred to. It may be worth while to 
examine these verdicts in detail, and I have again to express 
my acknowledgments to Mr. Dadabhai NsorojI for so 
candidly setting out all the documents at length on p. 39S 
$i of his encyclopedic work with the disagreeable title. 
Now, Mr, Natdsan (followed by India) says “a Committee 
of five members of the Council of India/' (all Anglo-Indian 
officials,) " have declared the British Government to be 
exposed ro the charge of keeping the promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope " (Report, January ao, i860). What 
this Committee really said was that it was not only just, 
but expedient that the natives of India should be employed 
in the administration of India to as large an extent as 
possible cansuionily with th$ mainUnanco of 'British 
siApr$macy‘' They observed that, even as it was, “ no 
positive disqualification existed, but they thought that 
practically they were excluded." as it was "almost im¬ 
possible for a native to compete successfully m England; 
but chat, wro this i»ugwUiiy romovid we should no longer 
be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope" ; and it^was not, in fact, till four 
years later that Mr. Satyeadra Nath Tagore broke the 
spell and proved that even in those early da^'s it was by no 
means impossibU to compete successfully in England with 
Englishmen. He came out sixth In 1864, just beati^ Mr. 
Thorburo. Then came the opening of the Sues Canal add 
the great reduction, in the time and cost of the voyage co 
EnglaAd, so reducing the hardship considefablf--wfio miuih 

. * S«e p, $ 6 $ of the Indian Reim for May iistl , < . 
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so that since 1870 the number of Indians who come to 
England to finish their educadon has increased immensely, 
and now supplies a strong body of several hundreds from 
which recruits for the Civil Service might be supplied in 
ample numbers, if they cared to compete. Neither the 
hardship of coming to England nor the expense ts now 
very serious, as is shown by the example of Mr. Dadabhai 
himself and many others; indeed, the additional cost of 
coming to England for a few years would be hardly appre¬ 
ciable in the /i»ooo to ,^2,000 which may be estimated as the 
total cost of being educated for the Civil Service examination.. 

It cook a longtime, of course, and much talking, (asuaual 
ia this country), before the " charter ” of 1833 was even 
nominally carried into effect by throwing the Civil Service 
open to public competition in 185 S» ^ those 

who think that more might have been done by the offer of 
acholersbipa and otherwise to enable promising yoirtha to 
go CO En^and to compete. But the gentlemen who« 
speeches are quoted by Mr. Dadabhai were evidently t»t 
very sanguine that natives of India would at once rise to 
high office, and perhaps would not have been surprised that 
it took more than twenty years to overcome vested interests 
in India. Lord Ellenborough, for instance, mvirtxpocted 
h m the tim when the natives of I ndia could, with advantage 
to the country and with honour to themselves, fill the highest 
situations there." Moreover, he never looked forward to 
a period when all offices in India would be placed in the 
hsids of natives. No man in his senses," he added, “ would 
propose CO place the political and military power in the 
hands of natives," and when Lord Lansdowne observed 
that what the Government proposed was that all offices in 
India should be by law open to the natives of the country, 
he objected that ic was practically impossible. Macaulay, 
then a young man of thirty-three with no knowledge of 
India, replied to Lord Ellenborough; but even he^ itn* 
petuous reformer as he was, was careful to say that ho was 
far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in this most 
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delicate matter,” and felt tbat» “/t?r ike good of India itself 
the admisaon of natives to high office must be effected by 
fUgrus." 

The Duke of Wellington, who did know something of 
the country and its people and had the great advantage of 
personal friendship with that great man, Sir Thoma*? 
Munroi objected to the declaration making the natives 
eligible for all situations, because it was, in his opinion, “ im¬ 
practicable.” He thought the higher appointments must 
be closed against natives if our Empire in India was to be 
maintained.” 

In the end the clause was enacted as follows, with the 
qualifying word ‘'only That no native of the said terri- 
cones, nor any natural-born subject of Hia Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, office, or employment under the said Company/* 

Now, the long-delayed regulations for admiMion to the 
Civil Service by open competition were no doubt intended 
as the fulhUnent of the pledges tz^ade In 1833, and even 
cbe editor of India hardly pretend chsic tbit examinatioo 
does not in fact open the service to every Indian who can 
pass it, as so many have done; but he says that the voyage 
GO England nullifies the boon. 1 certainly cannot brieve 
that it does ao now, though I admit it was a very sarbna 
hardship when the regulations were made, and certainly 
laid the authoritiea “ open to thechaigfe of keeping promise 
to the ear and breaking it to the heart/' and I am glad r> 
think that the handicap baa become lease eve re of late yoaiat 
now that India has been brought so much nearer, becasse I 
am still strongly of opinion that simultaneous examinadons 
would be a fatal error and would end in a stUI more 
objectionable discrimmation between English and Indiaa 
recmita than exists already. 

The next authority quowd is Lord LytWft who Uses 
rather stronger language on the same side, but is not, I 
think, a better authority on the construc^fi of a document 
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than Lord Cureon. The Duke of Argyll also, reviewing 
what had been done up to 1869. thought we had not pro¬ 
gressed fast enough, and that the single examination in 
London was unfair to Indian candidates. Then followed 
the Statutory Civil Service, a miserable compromise and 
backdoor arrangement, doomed to failure from its birth; 
and after many more years had been spent in wrangling we 
have at last got back to the only fair and honourable system 
of open compeiiiion in London, in which, if the Indians 
choose, they can easily secure the bulk of the appointments, 
and drive the bewildered Government into a new scheme 
for securing a fixed minimum of appointments for Europeans 
only [ Even before the so-called Statutory Civil Service 
had been fairly started about a dozen Indians bad adopted 
cha far more excellent way of entering the service by open 
compeflition in England, and some of them have greatly 
dlsdnguisbed themselves not only as judge* but also in 
high administrative office. 

On the whole case so far, I think it is quite fair to say 
that no Indian is disabled from holding any place for which 
be may be qualified by reason only of his religion," etc. 
There are other reasons why he cannot hold every place 
under the Administration, the most obvious one being chat 
a strong backing of Europeans is still absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. Whether the process of replacing Europeans by 
Indians in the service goes on as fast as it might with 
safety is a fairly debatable question, and, personally, I do 
not think it does; but I should not like to say it was ‘'dis¬ 
graceful” to think otherwise. That considerable progress 
has been made in the substitution-of Indians for Europeans 
in the service is. I think, proved by Lbrd Curzon’s Resolution 
in 1904; but it Is also unfortunately true chat qualified Indians 
are not always available for special appointments, especially 
in the educational and other technical services. 

But the point now in dispute is not whether the Indians 
have been ‘Misgracefully ” treated by the authorities, but 
whether it is "disgraceful” to hold an honest opinion about 
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the construction of a document. The editor oi India seems 
CO agree with the editor of the Indian RevUv) that it is, but 
he doesn't say so; he merely evades the issue. 

Though I take the editor of India as an example of un¬ 
fairness because in this case I happen to be the victim, I 
have no doubt his conduct is typical; and I find confirma¬ 
tion in the following extract from the Humanitarian for 
July: "It is not possible to answer them " (certain abusive 
charges by Mr. G. K. Chesterton) "in the Daily News 
(where they ought to be answered), because the editor of 
chat paper will not allow Mr. Chesterton’s criiicisms to be 
criticized ” (f,#., In the Daily News'). And this is a leading 
Liberal paper I When will someone start another Echo, 
with ltd honourable motto, "Hear al! sides” ? I hope it 
wasn’t chat judicial impartiality that killed it. 

There was, perhaps, never a more deliberate attempt to 
mislead than is contained in the following editorial note on 
p. 267 of India for May 29 last: " Certain Anglo-Indians,” 
the editor politely says, " have been raging furiously 
together because of the saying of Mr. Kcir Hardic that 
the uxes taken from the people of India, while nominally 
50 per cent of (As yield 0/ the land, were nearer 70 or 
75 per cent, than 50 per cent. ... But why do these 
gentlemen not mention that, in answer to questions in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Morley has stated that 50 per 
cent. 0/ (he net assets *' (not of the yield of the land) “ Is the 
ordinary standard of assessment of the land revenue alone 
throughout India, and that In the Central Provinces the 
assessment” (on the landlord, not on the cultivator) 
'‘should be not less chan 50 per cent, of the assets, and 
should not exceed 60 per cent.,” etc.; that is, that the 
Government share of the crop paid by the actual culilvator 
(which has been estimated by good authorities at 4 percent, 
of the yield of the land, as compared with Mr. Keir 
Hardie'a 60 to 65 per cent.) is divided by the middleman 
or State-appointed tax-collector and the Government in 
proportions which vary from 50 to 65 per cent.; or, in 
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ocher words, that the “middleman*’ is allowed from 35 
50 per cent, of the Government share for the trouble of* 
collecting It; and this Is perversely, and one cannot but say 
wickedly^ described as an income-tax of from ioe.to us. 6d. 
in the pound. Unfortunately, one cannot give the editor 
credit for Ignorance of the facts, for they have been pointed 
out frequently, and he has persistently refused to publish 
any corrections of his own and Mr. Keir Hardie'fl mislead¬ 
ing statements. Mr. Keir Hardie’s excuse is that he haan’c 
time to explain stacemenis which, as they stand, are certainly 
far from being accurate. The editor oiIndia hasn’t even that 
excuse—“ Certain Anglo-Indians" (among them myself) 
"have been furiously raging together*' because of these 
terminological inexactitudes," which the truth will never be 
able to overtake If the editor of India can prevent it. 

J. h. Pesktnotok. 


/ufy % r^cS. 



MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF INDIA DURING 19:^. 

The Cota] value of the mineral output rose from 
^5,689,948 in 1905 to ;^d,3is,828 in 1906. Coal shows 
an increase from 8,552,422 tons to 9,940,246 in 1906, the 
most marked tidvance being in the Jherrla field, which now 
takes first place. The export of coal exceeded a million 
tons. Manganese shows an increase from 253,896 tons to 
495,730 tons, so that the Indian output was larger than 
chat of any ocher country. The production of mica was 
nearly doubled Other minerals which showed a decided 
increase were precious stones, jadesione, tin ore. chromite, 
and saltpetre. — “ Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 
London/' No. ?, 1908, p- 215. 
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THE INDIAK BUDGET, 

Ths introductory statement on Finance, presented to 
the Legislative Council says: “The dominating feature of 
the present Budget is the famine, which unhappily Is wide¬ 
spread over a large part of Northern India, and some other 
tracts elsewhere. The course of the monsoon during the 
autumn of 1907 bore some resemblance to those of 1896 
and 1899, but on the whole the failure of the rains was less 
extensive, and the resultant distress is both more restricted 
in area and, with some local exceptions, less severe In intensity 
than on those occasions. Nevertheless, the calamity which 
has befallen the country is of no small magnitude. It 
extends, roughly speaking, to the greater part of the United 
Provinces, to the eastern districts of the Punjab, the 
northern hal/ of the Central Provinces, some parts of 
Bengal and Bombay, and many of the Native States in 
Centra) India, besides isolated tracts in other Provinces. 
The area in which famine has been declared to exist is 
approximately nS,ooo square miles in British India, snd 
about 15,000 square miles in the States of Central India, 
and has a population of about 49,000,000. In these trscts 
the out-turn of the hhwrif crops over the whole of the 
United Provinces and the greater part of the distressed 
areas in other Provinces is a good deal less than half of aji 
average crop, and in the worse tracts very much less. The 
distress would have been much more severe but for the fall 
of useful rain in September and October in Bombay, and 
but for the winter rains, which, though lace, were of enormous 
benefit in Northern India. Even as it is, the export of 
wheat has been almost wholly stopped in consequence of 
the prevalent high prices in India, and a great part of the 
Barma rice crop, wbich was fortunately abundant, has been 
diverted to India to take the place of that which has been 
lost. 

“The general situation is thus less serious than in i897' 
98, or 1900-1, and the financial position is al» stronger 
than in those years.'' On the present occasion, although th-e 
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surplus of ^774,600 for which we have budgeted last 
March is likely to be reduced to 35,400, we nevertheless 
hope, if the ensuing monsoon is normal, to secure much 
more favourable results in 1908-9, and 1 am able to 
estimate for a .surplus of ^571,500 at the close of the 
ensuing year, notwithstanding the very liberal provision 
for suspension and remission of revenue which 1$ referred to 
in the Report.” 

In consequence of loss of revenue and increase of 
expenditure, the Finance Minister is not in a position in 
the present year to undertake any measures for the remis¬ 
sion of taxation, or to embark on any schemes of adminis¬ 
trative improvement involving considerable expenditure. 
On the contrary, the occasion is one for rigid economy and 
retrenchment wherever it can be effected. The amount 
of revenue, as estimated, b ^73,438,900, expenditure 
;^ 72 ,$$ 7 , 4 oo. It is expected that there will be an 
increase of revenue on land, sak, stamp, escbe^ customs, 
and assessed taxes; and an increase of expenditure of the 
Civil Departments, the principal items of which are t Police, 
^301,100; medical, ^280,000; and education, ^183,200. 
The increased provision for education occurs partly in the 
two Bengals, but chiefly in the United Provinces, where 
extensive schemes of education improvement are on fooL 
There will also be some provbion on behalf of public 
health. Hitherto comparatively little has been done in this 
direction, and it is sometimes made a reproach against us 
that DO organized eflbrc has been made to improve the 
sanitary conditions in which the people live. The con¬ 
tinued prevalence of plague, and the special measures which 
have been concerted to combat it, have brought this 
question into exceptional prominence. In those measures 
there is reason to hope for the co-operation of the people in 
a degree which has not previously been atuined ; and 
notwithstanding the present pressing need for economy, we 
believe that it will be politic to give a tangible proof of our 
sympathy in the form of some special assistance fro© 
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Imperial funds. Apart from expenditure of this nature, 
which will not, we trust, be of a permaoeot character, there 
xs room for almost uolimited outlay of the most beneficial 
descripuon in reforming the sanitary arrangements of the 
larger towns. The necessity for financial assistance to 
enable these to achieve a sanitary standard less primitive 
than at present prevails, has been pressed upon us by more 
than one of the local Governments. We have therefore 
decided to allot a sum of 30 lacs per annum among the 
different Provinces for expenditure on sanitary improve¬ 
ments, with special reference to the prevention of plague. 
Each local Government will be at liberty to expend the 
money at its discretion, and to attack the problem in what¬ 
ever way it prefers. The sums assigned to each of the 
Provinces arc as follows, and it is a matter of regret to us 


that it has not been possible to make them larger: 

Ri. 

Madras ... 

••• 3 > 50 »ooo 

Bombay ... . 

... 4,50,000 

Bengal. 

... 4 » 50,000 

United Provinces . 

... 5 , 00,000 

Punjab .. . 

... 4,00,000 

Burma. 

3,00,000 

Central Provinces 

... 2,00,000 

Eastern Bengal and Assam ... 

3,00,000 

North-West Frontier Province 

50,000 

The followingare details under separate heads of Reveuue 
and Expenditure: 

Revekue 

£ 

I. Land . 

... 19,960,200 

2. Opium ... . 

... 4,842,900 

3. Salt . 

... 3,402,200 

4. Scamps ... . 

••• 4.36^.700 

5. Excise . 

•" 6,392,400 

6 . Customs ... 

... 5,000,300 

7. Other principal beads ... 

... 4,946,600 
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Minor Hbads. 

£ 

l 

Interest. 

1,014,600 

2 

Post Office . 

Ij9I2>tOO 

3 

Telegraphs ... . 

1,037,900 

4 

Mint . 

272,100 

5 

Receipts by Civil Departments.. 

1,140,600 

6 

Miscellaneous . 

524,300 

7 

Railways: Net Receipts. 

I 3 . 729 r 500 

8 

Irrigation... 

3,640,300 

9 

Other Public Works 


10. 

Military Receipts . 

1,016,700 


Total Revenue ... ;^73,438,900 


ExPeWDITURE. 

£ 

t. 

Diwt demand on the Revenues 

8.9^2,300 

2. 

Interest. 

1, 734*^00 

3 * 

Post Office 

lM^ 6 po 

4 - 

Telegraphs . 

1,094.600 

5 - 

Mint . 

147,^00 

6. 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil 



Departments ... 

14,037,300 

7 - 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

4,620,000 

8 . 

Famine Relief and Insurance ... 

i»S3i>2Co 

9 - 

Railways: Interest and Mis¬ 



cellaneous Charges. 

11,323,000 

to. 

Irrigation 

2,917,800 

f I. 

Other Public Works 

4453. Soo 

12 . 

Military Service ... 

20,754,400 


Total Expenditure; rmperial 

and Provincial ... ^73.392500 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Cl4RENDon Press ; London. 

I. The English Factoriis in India, 1622-1623, by 
William Foster. In this volume the loss to the Portu¬ 
guese of the valuable possession of Ormus, through a com¬ 
bined attack of the Persians and English, is one of the chief 
events. In spite of the fact that no vengeance was taken 
on the East India Company, it did not escape scot-free^ but 
had to disgorge ^10,000 to the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the same to King James I„ who wisely said, “Did 1 not 
deliver you from the complaint of the Spaniard, and do you 
return me nothing?" Complaints from Agra about the 
piracy of the English, however, were more serious, and led 
to imprisonments, flight of the English envoys, and the 
breaking up of the Agra factory and the concentradon of 
all the factors at Surat. In this medley of negotiations ic 
is curious to notice that in 1622 the Emperor Jahangir, who 
was then in the midst of family disputes, sent two lakbs of 
rupees to be invested m goods for the Red Sea, the pro¬ 
ceeds to be given to the poor at Mecca. The business— 
and very complicated it was—of the Surat merchants takes 
up much-pf the book, and in 1623 we get some gKmgses of 
the Italian traveller, Pietro Della Valle, who has left ua 
an account of how the Indian factors fared. The Coro¬ 
mandel factcffiee at the time covered by the present volume 
were two-—Masul (pa tarn and? ulicat—0 wni ng the i r al legia nee 
to Batavia. Even before the “massacre of Amboyna” they 
were plunged in enmity against the Dutch. In 1623 
occurred the visit of Prince Shah Jahan to Masullpatam. 
We learn that the chief, “after burying his cash-box in the 
garden for greater security . . . rode out with the depvh 
cation sent to greet His Highness, and the lac^, he 
says, takinge some notice of me, repeating darice over 
' Englese,’ gave mee a peece of his favor by a wagg of the 
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head," while his captains visited the English factory with 
the non-altruistic idea of trying its cellars. The introduc¬ 
tion to this volume is, as usual, admirable, and helps one to 
unravel the tortuous policy snd schemes in the records 
which follow it,—A, F. S. 

Archibald Constable and Co., Limited ; I-ondok. 

2. TAc Pulse of Asia. A Journey in Central Asia, 
illustrating the Geographic Basis of History. By Ells¬ 
worth Huntington, Illustrated. At the same time that 
it is a record of a journey in Central Asia, the aim and 
object of this book, its fundamental and essential Idea, is to 
describe cei^n parts of Asia in illustration of the great 
scientific principle that geography is in essence and reality 
the real basis of history. Except to scientists, this great 
truth—for it is a truth more than a priacipte—is little 
known. Yet every day the truth Is conung home to- ua 
more and more. The fact that reiigion is.sa ou^me of 
physical environment has been slowly reoogmzGS. So; too, 
if looked at from the right standpoint, it is obvious^at the 
entire human sociological system, embracing every phase 
and feature of human action, has been moulded in the same 
way. It stands to reason, therefore, that geography must 
of necessity deal with every natural feature or element as a 
whole. The very name which in a scientific sense was 
unconsciously given to the science demonstrates this. But, 
unfortunately for human intelligence and education, which 
in the main is obscure and ignorant, the paramount impor¬ 
tance of climate and of changes of climate in history and 
the allied sciences has never been fully realised. In some 
eighteen chapters, covering 388 pages, Mr. Huntingron 
endeavours to drive the truth of this home to the reader ; 
and it is certainly noc his fault if he h&s not succeeded. 
Any misconception thereoo can only be due to the reader's 
own obtuseness. For ih 4 facts that he brings forward in 
support of this great principle are sufficiently powerful. S®, 
too, his arguments—or call them theories if you like— 
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clear, his reasoning, is Judd, his tone reasonable and 
rational; and, indeeS, the whole tenor of his work con¬ 
vincing; to a degr®®* Mr. Huntington's book should be 
read by every inielligent and aspiring soul, but especially 
by theoic^ians of all classes, bigots, fenatics, dogtnadscs, 
and sectarians more particularly. The subject is fasdnating 
and enthralling, and the author has handled it in such a 
way as to make it ioteresciog, at- the same time practically 
instnactive. But to let the light in and throw it over the 
dense darkness of theology, more books of this nature are 
needed. For the theological dogmatist, like woman* is 
hard to convince against his will. The blind alley of faith 
is to him oT more consequence than the living beauties of a 
beautiful but inexorable Nature that forms the solid founda< 
tion out of which the stem realities of human history have 
been carved and moulded.—A. G. Lbonarix 

3. The Natives of Britisk CenlrtU Africa. By 
A. WERfFER. With thirty-two full-page Illustrations. 
This volume is one of a series that aints at supplying in 
handy and readable (cAa the needs of those readers who 
desire to'know-s(WJ€ibihg r^ardiog the Jife, manners, and 
custMns, of the native races of our empire. But in addirkm 
to this wordsy aim, its publi^ers have a still worthier 
motive in encouraging—or, rather, stimulating—the study 
of ethnology in a nationaJ, or still more in an Imperial, 
sense. A' motive such as this speaks for itself. No 
motive could be ^her. * And the work of this particular 
volume is from a general or popular aspect in keeping with 
this .excellent sentiment. To write about aU die various 
peeves of British Centtal Africa, consisting of some teg 
principal tribes, and to describe their .customs, la:ws, and 
entire 4^ial system, in fact, in a volume of 287 pages 4 4 
tall orider. [t means careful coosidecatioo* inteUigent 
selection, and deliberale compreasioii, but as s& this aq 
easy and Sowing style to make the fare paktribie and 
attractive. All- this Miss. Wmer bas-don^ and well dohe. 
U ia clear from the very banning. .see thatis in 
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complete sympithy with her task. Indeed, obviously it is 
not a task, but a labour of love- Not only has she lived 
amongst the people, but she.ls genuinely in sympathy with 
them. This has given her a knowledge of them, and an 
insight into iheirlives that otherwise would be unattainable. 
Whether she is describing their religion or their iMgic, 
their tribal o^anization and gove^nmen^ their traditions, 
folk-stories, or laaiguage, their industries and various 
social rites, their childhood and youth or adult life, or 
whether she U dealing with the Yaos or the Batonga, she 
is equally at home. Her chapters on native life, youth 
and childhood especially, are particularly interesting. Its 
one great fault is that there is not more of it. 

Regarding her work from a purely ethnological basis, 
although niuch is wanting, yet, if one makes a comparison 
between the sociological System of these trUses and those 
of.eithee Western pr Southern Africa, there is aeougit to 
show that they axe sociok^icedlyi if.W* etWawUy. con¬ 
nected. So that Miss Werner is right in spedemg of the 
dip’erence between the Bantu and negroes of West Africa 
as being not so great as one had supposed. On the con¬ 
trary. the difference is much less, or the connection is 
much closer, than any estimate which has yet been formed. 
_A, G. Leokard- __ 

Crosby, X^kvtood a«d Sok ; Stationers’ Hall Court, 

Lokoon. 

*4i fi<m to Uam Bind&ddni: A Guido U thi Lower and 
S^ndard ExammaHons, by Major F. R. H. 
CHA?tfAW, Instructor in Hin 4 QstRi>i at the Royal Military 
Coll^, Camberley, etc. This work is admirably suited for 
the purpose for which it has been written and compiled, both 
for the military and the civil officers ia India who have to 
pass colloquial tests HindQstani to rfielr holdmf 

appointments, 

The division of the work into, six paita iR a good arrange¬ 
ment, which very cleRrly and minut^ ei^lains the selects 
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detailed in each, without entering too elaborately into any 
intricate explanations of the higher niceties of the language. 

Parts I. and II. are specially dear, concise, and sufficient 
for the purpose for which the book has been written. 

Part in., consisting of passages which have been adually 
set for examination, will thoroughly test the student's know¬ 
ledge of the rules, etc., laid down and explained in the two 
preceding parts. 

Pan IV. is specially good and useful in enabling the 
student to acquire facility in reading the ordinary everyday 
written character in both the *^Ta*liq" and “Shekasta" 
styles of writing. 

Part V. contains a number of most useful everyday 
conversational phrases and lists of useful words, better 
selected than usually found in similar works of the same 
nature. 

In Part VI. the UrdQ reading lessons, etc., are well chosen, 
and written in good everyday HindQsiSnt of the educated 
natives of HindGstSoi, understaodable by all classes without 
an attempt at the higher " Zabio," or language used by the 
higgler classes among^ dteAdelves; or used in books largely 
interspersed with Per^aa words and derivatives. 

The only objectioa I see in the work is the rendering of 
Ufdti words or sentenced in the printed English character, 
in which it is almost impossible in most cases to convey a 
cofrect rendering of the pronunciation of the words, aod is 
apt to confuse the student at hrsc, besides delaying the 
acquisition ©( the, correct spelling of the words oc senteoces 
in the written character, which ihe sooner the eye is trakied 
in recogniripg, the greater will be the mast«y and grssp pi 
the language.—W. G. C J. 

John Tanb ; The Bodley Head, Loni>o^. ^ 

5. SMooHng, by 

PiCKiHso^i^ PJuG.Sk. with an.lniroductioo by 
Norton Eliot, k.c.k.o-, late CommissioncrforBritisb.E^st 

CC 2 
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Africa. This volume of 285 pages on Sport m East Africa 
.is written to help young sportsmen who go out to East 
Africa to find their way, apd to. locate the belter parts 
in which sport may be had, as well as the various kinds 
of animals to be met with, and what to do to go in pursuit 
of them. 

The author went North and to Laikipia with the new Masai 
Reserves Commission, and was able to get a good number 
of trophies, of which he gives vivid accounts. He also 
went out with the Anglo-German Boundary Commission, 
'and .met,with a great deal of game on the border, which 
had never before been touched. 

The boc^ (s- an up-co-daie guide to East Africa, 
where, at the Resent time, it seems to be the most popular 
paradise for the big-game shooter. 

There is an eloquent introduction by Sir Charles Norton 
Eho4 'vriio, ^though not a sportsman, bears witness »ibe 
eatraordinary and almost incredible quantity ci btg game 
which East Africa contains. He says: The country fe 
opep, and hence whatever game there is can be seen with¬ 
out difficulty, whereas in neighbouring countries, such as 
Uganda, it is hidden by forests and high grass; also legisla¬ 
tion has intervened in lime to stop the havoc wrought 
by the unrestrained energy of private sportsmen, and 
reserves of considerable extent have been established, 
within whose precincts no animal may be killed. The 
Uganda Railway passes through the best known of these 
reserves, and for almost one hundred miles the traveller may 
viewifrom the windows of his railway carriage the surprising 
specucle of la^ and beautiful animals which are rarely seen 
outside the Zoological Gardens, feeding freely and without 
fear, close to the railway track.'' 

The volume contains seventy-seven beautiful illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author in Ins travel^ 
• and terminates with .a list of rules and regulations 
adopted for the protection of game in the Protector^ 
—G. L. 


and 
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Longmans, Green and Co. ; London. 

6 . Buddhism, Primilivt and Presani, in Magadka and 
tn Ctylon, by Reginald Stephen Coplestok, D.D., Bishop 
of Cdcutta. Secood editioo. In our issue of January, 
1893 (p. adt), we bad the pleasure of writing a short 
notice of the first edition of this important and excellent 
work. The author was then the Bishop of Colombo. 
His note to the present edition is as follows: “ The book 
has been entirely rewritten. Notice has been taken of such 
recent discoveries as have become known to the author; 
but the alterations are chiefly for clearness and better 
arrangemenL In several cases, information which, though 
important, seemed to burden the text has been relegated 
to a note at the end of the chapter. These notes, i( is 
hoped, will be found to be among the most Interesting p^rts 
of the book.” The indices of this edition are much 
Improved, and are arranged under the following heads: 
(r) Subjects; (a) Proper Names; (3) Pali Words. Those 
who have read the first edidon will peruse the second with 
the utmost pleasure. As we said In 1893, Dr. Cofjestbh 

candid, fair, and jiist in his work, and his wide experience 
in*Cey(oi^ and acquaintance with its ecclesiastical literature, 
render him well qualified (and much more so now) to treat 
of his subject The work, as we have said, is excellent 
throughout—in form, spirit, judgment, and learning. 


Ldzac and Ca; 46, Great Rcssell Street, London, 
7. T/u KaraiU Literary Opponents of Saadiak Ga^ 
hy Samuel Poznanski, pr.d. This volume of about ,19^ 
pages contains a survey of the old controversy between the 
Karaites and the Rabbanites, brought down, after OHKh 
patient research, to the present time. It consists of repriius 
from the Jewish Quarier^ Peview, vols.- xviiL to 
The author gives *'in chroadlc^cal sequence {<he opkiioAsr 
of) all the Karaite literaiy o^>oneats of Saadiak. khown.tb' 
him, including also those who only indulged in oecastonal 
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controversy agaiost Saadiah. In any case this sequence 
(says the author) "cannot be quite exact, inasmuch as there 
are no data respecting the lives of many Karaite authors, or 
the data extant are much confused and mutually contra¬ 
dictory, or, finally, they are fabricated intentionally. In 
order to make this survey clear, therefore, the writer 
enumerates these authors according co the centuries in 
which they'lived-’' He begins with the tenth, and ends 
with the nineteenth, century. There are also appended 
several learned additions and corrections. The work will 
prove useful to those who take an Interest in this ancient 
coiiiroversy._ 

Macmillak and Co. ; London. 

S. Impresnms of India^ by StR Henry Craik, ic.c.b.> 
J4.P. There are globe-trotters and globe-trotters, Sir Henry 
Craik bang one of the better sort, and bis little book one 
of Ae,most rea^habl^ It is alw^ lisefuT® see’oursdw 
as others see us; and when our critics are as generous and 
broad-minded as Sir Henry, the Indian official in these 
days has great cause to be thankful. In his very first 
letter he has something sensible to say about the'"sympathy " 
which is so glibly required of us, and which, I venture to 
say, is much more general up-country even yet than is 
generally acknowledged. Unfortunately it h also true, as 
he says, that the up-country official nowadays has far too 
little leisure for friendly social intercourse with the people 
of' his district.' Elven In my time it used to be part of 
the regular routine to compile statistics every now and 
then, which showed the overwhelming narure of the cor¬ 
respondence we had to attempt to cope with j and I re¬ 
member one. standing feature of our complaint was chat 
on the average over 300 letters, etc., had . to be dealt with 
et^dry day (mclud ing Sunday), and that one solid tour of 
my lime every day was occupied' in merely reading thexiu 
Then, there was seldom less than an hour for hearing 
petitioners in person, so six or seven hours’ desk weirk 
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would be considered quite a light day's work, even if one 
was not occupied from eleven co five with some unusually 
troublesome criminal or departmental inquiry. I used often 
to wonder how other men got through the work, and was 
rather pleased to hear that my successor^ one of the most 
strenuous men in the. service, who had conducted the 
enormous business of the Board of Revenue as secretary 
for years, found it quite as difficult to get through the work. 

It is particularly interesting to me, as a “ ryotwiri "man. 
and even a “land nationaliser,” to see that Sir Henry 
devotes gr^at part of a chapter to this interesting question, 
and recognises that **the basis of land tenure” (in India) 
" is undoubtedly socialistic, and that there exists a real 
nationaliatioo of land.” At the same time he is evidently 
not much in favour of real land nationalizariotw He 
probably never heard of Mr. Howard Campbell, or the 
remarkable paper published by him in the Labour Leader 
some years ago, in which, after twenty years’ intimate 
acquaintance with the country as a missionary, be, a pro¬ 
claimed Socialist, was forced to d:ie condusioa tihat “there 
U do country in the world better governed than India,” and 
due for the rcaswt assigned by Sir Henry—vis., that the 
bwsia of bud tenure ia essentjally socialisdc. That seems a 
thing to say of a bureaucratic r^lme, bui I beyeve 
h ie absolut^y tree. "In India generally, except in Bcagal” 
(sfEdtere the State rights were unnecessarily aheoated 
ever), ” the land is aaHonal property, theoilcivatorn holding 
directly from dte State” (or, as I should ^uder to say, 
joiht ownership ^riih the State”), “and occupying thea- 
iff p^rpeinily oa payment a rent (?) of from sU|Miade 
to four shilHogs an acre” (1 »uj^>o8C he means for theJand 
adone, exdusive of water; inchiding ike <kargi for 
aufn^vs Uu ikon tw ikUlmgs an acre aver tAe if 

India}. “ There is cxsTonuoal grazing land atteeb^d to each 
kHli^ and cbd todeo the vilbge U hujl^.ie also the 
ptropwty of the peojJc*' (or, perb^, the >wot prophrtyof 
the village' aai Go»eceme« ?)• “ There are con«queorfy 
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nogrimndrents, every man, however poor, owns his own 
house/’ and so on. The whole paper is well worth reading, 
aad it is noteworthy that though India publi^d criticisms 
of it by more than one indignant patriot, it never ventured 
to let the public see what Mr. Campbell himself said; It was 
much too complimentary to the Government of India. 

“Socialists," says Mr. Campbell, “who look into the 
controversy on the land system which has taken place 
between the Government of India on the one hand and 
some Indian political reformers on the other, will be amazed 
to find the so-called reformers" (like Mr. Duct, Sir Henry 
Cottoh, iad Sir William Wedderburn) “advocating the 
landlord system as found in Bengal; while the Government/ 
with Lord Cui^a ^ its head, stands up for national own^- 
ship and control This is a very fair example of the attitude 
<d the Indian political refoimers. They look at things fivtn 
the 8can<^)oiiic.'of the clas^^ and leave the interests bf the 
masses entirely out account." ' 

From what Sir Henry: says of small holdi:^ I doVfbt 
if he would altogether agiee with Mr. Campbell as to the 
merits of the Government of India as a socialistic institu- 
tioQ, He is -evidently dreadfully afraid of the Sowear, or 
moaey- 4 ender; and does not seem to see that the chief 
object of land nationalization (under which alone would aoy 
system bf small holdings have any real chance of success) 
is the emancipation of labour, As the old Saxons said; 
"The landless man" (or the man who can’t gel land on 
reasonable terms If he wants it) “is a slave." Give him 
the’opportunity of renting land on a fixed tenure, and a 
Goveroment has done nearly all it can, though it might; of 
course, restrict cbe alienation of . land as they have done in 
the Punjab. No Government can prevent a feckless mao 
from borrowlngunadvisedly, or from going bankrupt in due 
course. No money-lender can compel a man to raise monej 
on mortgage, but no doubt agricultural banks might lefid 
the cultivator the money that is really required for agriuulj 
iqral purposes on more reasonable terms than the prlvatte 
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usurer; and to hear the way money-lenders (who are, after 
all, in the absence of banks, aa essential part of the agricul¬ 
tural economy) are denounced, one might think that the 
borrower was never responsible for his actions, and was 
actually compelled to enter the spider’s web, 

There is, no doubt, a good deal of foolish luxury in the 
capitals, but life up-country is (or was) really of the simple 
sort, and people are generally more intimate in a quiet 
and natural fashion than they are in England. Except in 
military stations, amusements in the evening are few and 
far between, and we don’t often indulge in a theatrical 
performance such as seems to have delighted Sir Henry. 
It surprised him to find examples of humour at the expense 
of the natives themselves; but, in fact, there is. no finer 
humorist than the Brahmin who has served an apprentice¬ 
ship of years as a mimic^ and can imitate anything under 
heaven with a skill that is almost miraculous. Many a hot 
and solitary night have I wiled away as an assistant by the 
aid of such a.mimic; unfortunately, I never knew more 
than two, and that many years ago. They had their stock 
pieces, such as the railway-awiioH for ejcampl^ but coild 
ttccasioflally be induced to take off the Collector and the 
Judge in a realistic £is1uoq that would have astonished thos^ 
geotletrten if they could have been present unseen, and was 
a source of inbnite saiU^tion to me. 

There is, I imagine, a good deal to be said for our 
author’s pessimistic view of education as it is conducted in 
Fndia, but 1 must leave that pan of his book to an expert 
like Mr. James, and will only add that the liule book 
well worth the short time it cakes to read. It is unfortu«aK 
Sir Henry did oot see something of what Edward 
called the most picture^ue and cbaracteristic part of I 
Madras. It can hardly be doubted that he would have 
got better (even if hotter) “impressions of India’* 

South.—J. P, 

9, TAa' Coming- Sln^ig in Eastom Asia, BilE. 
PuTiifAM Weale; audioc of “ Manchu and ilvCuscotfit^r 
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"The Reshaping of ihe Far East/' and "The Tfuce in 
the East, and its Aftermath." With illastraiions and a map. 
This book is the fourth and last of a series of political 
treatises dealing specially with the problem of the Far 
East, but more specifically from the aspect that the Russo- 
Japanese rivalry has been the mainspring of the events of 
recent years. As such it contains a carefully considered 
and well-weighed-out re-estimate of those forces in the Far 
Eastern situation as they unrolled themselves during the 
first half of the year 1907. The work is divided into three 
parts. These, as dealing with the three main factors in 
the slcuaiion—Russia, Japan, and China—are dassified as 
follows: . 

Part I. is a description of that Greater Russia beyond 
Lake BaikaJ. Having travelled over the ground in the 
autumn of T906, Mr. Putnam Weab gives us more than 
mere hz^Kressiocs of a gresR part of die oouoCTy^ The 
mlKtafyr especially the straagfo element da the domlaaDt 
factor in a militant empire looms largdy. But besides 
being a keen observer of men and things, the author is 
a keen and intelligent student of political economy and 
history Therefore, in describing Vladivostock, the Ussuri 
Ratfway, Khabarovsk and the Amur Province, Manchuria 
with tts wonderful city of Harbin—that sturdy infant of 
but nine years old. yet veritable enigma amongst cities—he 
ecjtem, very co«i^tely «)0. into all the principal questions 
w-«oaiTn»dal, agricukural. and industrial—with which the 
ftfKjre development the counwy i& intimately connected, 
ft J5a wonderful pkanre that Mr. Weele presents us wftfa. 

oharaewHaed by rwtidsalance, thoughtlessness, and 
ifwJ—Ru«ianl and nothrt^ dae-^-yeta kwdof Gatgafituaa 
bdieibbiH, uocow?«®*’^ble as ever, with i latent strength 
asd ari empire so foil of-natural re^urces that it is a world 
in itself. Unquestionably physinal en^romncQC is the real 
foundation of all human effort and action. 

: In Parc II., under skt headii^ New Problem of 

Eastern Asia,” he indulges In a concise but exha««ls 4 
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inquiry into the administration of Japan, her finance, 
industry, commerce, shipping, army and navy, as well as 
into the extension and expansion of her economic develop¬ 
ments. Here Mr. Wealc has. if anything, made even a more 
minute and critical analysis of everything Japanese, but 
e^edally of the main features of the policy and plan of 
campaign of the Mikado's Government since the conclusion 
of the great war. For it is obvious that, in spite of her 
Constitution and Parliament, the latter possesses no real 
control over the administration of the country, but. that the 
real controlling power lies io the hands of the Genro, or 
Elder Slate.'? men, who form as it were the Emperors Privy 
Council. 

Parc III., entitled “The Struggle round China,” intro¬ 
duces us to the Pekin Government ds| it was in 1907, gives 
a description of Chinese railways and armaments, and that 
very important feature of “ the internal condition of China.' 
Having carefully considered these vital matters, Mr. Weale 
discusses in a very open and broad-minded manuer the 
attitude of Europe plus Japan toward China; the pe^ion 
of England, also of the United States, with r^fard to the 
OHcocal markets. Space prevenU us from enterit^ into 
even one of the domerous side-issues chat radiate from tbe 
great centra) problem around which Mr. Weale's book has 
been' wrioeu. But although, according to him, cbe main ^t 
—riiat c^igarcbic japan constitutes the new problem in die 
Ea^_^Car>ds oot distinctly and unmistakably, die palrt shat 
China Is going to take is another factor, which wifi have to 
be very carefully considered. For it is scarcely cre<Ehle 
that,, wkb the deep diplomatic and economic intelligence 
the Chinese undoubtedly possess, they will allow them¬ 
selves to be made a mere cat^s-paw of by either Japan or 
the great Eur^ean Powers; or that they .will tamdy 
submit to their country being turned into a vast, milk¬ 
ing machine for the benefit of Madam Europa and. Miss 
J^ian. './>■ 

Certainly, from a moral standpoint as much as ia %htir 
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own interests, Great Britain and the United States should 
uphold the integrity of China at all costs.*—A. G. Leonard. 

i 5 . The Story of iAe GuitUs. By Colonel Cr J. 
You NGHUSBAND, C.B., Quecn’s Own Corps of Guides. 
With illustrations. London, i9oS. The late Lord Sand¬ 
hurst once said that the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force 
was the steel head of the lance that defended India, and. if 
we may be permitted to pursue the metaphor, we may say 
that the Corps of Guides is the sharp point of this ste6l 
head. Colonel Younghusband's story is not on the usual 
Knes of the typical, regimental history, with its minute and 
federally tedious details of changes in organization, uniform j 
and place of garrison; it is a vivid narrative of the doughty 
deeds and famous feats performed by individual officers 
and men of the Guides in particular, and by the Corps in 
general, during fifty years of victorious wars. ! . 

Thfe Corps owes its origin to Sir Henry Lawrence when 
be ^ the British Resident at Lahore after the conchisiQR 
of the First Sikh War. It consisted at first of one tPO<^ df 
cavalry and two companies of infantry, and was raised on 
the old irregular system, which, unfortunately, no loiter 
finds a fdace in our Indian military administration, except in 
one or two isolated instances, such as the Khyber Rlfies 
and the Waziristan Militia, The Guides have the unuacal 
disrinccion of comprising cavalry and infantry In one. corps 
t—a rare distinction in these days, though the principle 
existed in the Roman Legion, and the name of “ legion.’r 
has accOTdmgly been applied to such mixed formations 
in modern times. Legiofis of light troops were added to 
the French Royal. Army la the eighteenth century to 
encounter and .foil the Imperialist Croats and Pandours» 
and these legions comprised a squadron of. cavalry and, a 
battalion bf. infantry, like the Guides, at the present day. 

* This book should be careful]; studied b; ever; politico aod states* 
mao wonhy of the name; for it is obvious that the author la nor morel; 
painstaking aod stadaHcal, but one who knows and undersuuda his.sut^ee^ 
thoroughly aod wltb keen political imalllgance. . < 
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After the second Bourbon Restoration in 1815, Marshal 
Marmont re-formed the Frency Army in legions which 
include cavalry and inraatry; but the experiment did not 
prove successful* and was abandoned for the old regimental 
orgai\ization a few years later. The Honourable Artillery 
Company of London until lately combined in one corps the 
three anns of the service, but Its troop of light cavalry has 
now ceased to exist 

The first Commanding Officer of the Guides was Harry 
Lumsden, and their Adjutant was Hodson, afterwards of 
Hodson’s Horse. Many of the most famous names in the 
annals of modern Indian warfare are tobefouodin the muster- 
rolls of the Guides, and many who have risen to high com¬ 
mand in our Indian Army served their apprenticeship in 
their ranks. They were recruited from the wildest and 
boldest spirits of the ever-troubled marches between 
Hindustan and Afghanistan, and a noted outlaw was put to 
a better use than hanging by enlisting him in the Corps. 

Rudyard Kipling is only stating a prosaic fact in poetical 
.phrase in the line 

Votreee be mu hot a Border chief; ro-daj he’s a non of tbe Guides.” 

R^iar ’pay, fdr treatment, and the prospect of plenty 
of fighting and danger* attracted all the adventurous spirits 
of Ae Bbrder side to a service which was free from the 
monotonous drOls and the meticulous regulations of our 
re^l^ reg^fents. The Guides were the firet of our Indian 
trodps to adopt kh^ as the colour of their uniform, but 
OQT author has made a slip where he says*that our soldiers 
at that time marched and fought in right scarlet tunics, for 
the cuDic did not form part of our military dress till some 
years afterwards. • 

The brilliant exploits of the Guides in the Second Sikh 
War, Uieif surprise of the fortress of Go^ndghur' riieir 
conspicuous services in d)e Mutiny (including the &mOus 
march te Delhi), tbeif incessant employtneof id- raids and 
oatpost work on the Indian frontier, fom a rtcotd c£*c6n^ 
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tinuous adventure and enterprise of wHich any regiment In 
any army might well be proud. Charles XII. s defence 
of his house at Bender against the Turks and Tartars 
becomes an insignificant affair when compared to the 
defence of the British Residency at Kabul by seventy men 
of the Guides against overwhelming numbers of Afghan 
soldiers for twelve hours, the contest only terminating with 
the death of the last defender. To quote the words of the 
inscription on the memorial raised by a grateful Govern¬ 
ment at Mardan to these deathless heroes r “ The annals of 
no army and no regiment can show a brighter record of 
devoted bravery than has been achieved by this small band 

of Guides.” ^ 

The concluding chapters of Coloori Younghusbanda 
graphic narrative are occupied with the deeds and services 
of the Guides jn the Second Afghan War, the relief of 
Qhltrahand the Maiakand campon of 189?. The fioal 
cb^terdescribes the home of t±»ftGt^esat 
the life of the officers and men in that military coiooyi which 
has now been in their occupation for more than fifty Teal's. 
Pictures of the old graveyard and of the church at Mardan 
are among the photographs which embellish the volume, 
most of which show officers and men of the Guides in their 
different costumes and employments. There are portraits 
pf British and nativ.e officers, and cue group of thirty-four 
members of tbt Corps all decorated with the Scar for 
Valour. The author of that clever novel " The Broken 
Road” made a great point of the fact that natives of India 
are not eligible for the Victoria Cross; but tlie fact is that 
when the decoratipn of the Cross was instituted the native 
Indian Army was not under the Crown, and had no part or 
lot in any of the rewards and honours of the British Army. 
But it already possessed its own Order of Merit, and the 
Honourable East India Company was not nl^ardly in the 
grant of medals and rewards—more liberal, indeed, than 
the Home Government of those days.. In this group.-of 
twenry-four decorated officers and men are represeaiatiw 
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of no less than tw^ve distinct nationalities and tribes, a 
striking illustration of the composite character of our Indian 
Army. 

Colonel Youngbusband has not adopted the ofhcial style 
of spelling Romaoised Indian words, and we light upon 
some awkward renderings—Ressaldar for Risaldar, 
Khuttuck for Khattak, and puggery for pagri (turban). 
Afghan is in some places spelt Alihan, and the name of 
Sir Louis Cavagnari’s assistant in the Residency ar Kabul 
is spelt alternately Jcnkyos and Jenkins. A stranger mis¬ 
take is that Cavagnari’s own name is persistently spelt 
Cavigcari. This may be a printer’s error, like the curious 
typogr^hical blunder of forty-five Sikhs” for ’'45 th 
Sikhs " recurring at pp. 123 and 176.—T. 

II, The Trtw in tke East, and its AfUrmatk^ by 
B. L. PuTKAM Weale. This long sequel 10 the 
author's " Reshaping of the Far East” is full of intelligently 
gathered facts on every phase of the Eastern question. 
The problems Mr. Weale treated of are many. The posi¬ 
tion of Japan in Korea and Southern Manchuria and tbe 
J^>anese Government at home, the awakening of China 
and its r^tfoo to foreign intercourse, tbe British-Japanese 
alliance and its effect upon Russia, America, France, and 
Germany, are all dealt with at length and in a m^terly 
manner, which It would need much more space than we Have 
to detail and criticise. It is only necessary to say—(he 
book has been, and will be, so widely read and discussed- 
chat the Japanese establishment in Korea does not, as h 4 re 
described, read as a happy one for either conquerors or 
conquered. The author, while he in every way indicates 
how China is becoming enlighaned (it took thirty .days to 
get from Pekin to the Yangtae terminus ten years ago,, and 
now it takes thirty-six hours, as he points out), yet shows that 
there may be a sec-back any day through civil war, and the 
peace. thU at present broods over the Far EaK may bs a 
very temporary ono That a: great cataclysm will, afid 
must, come sooner or later, seess certain from tht 
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ipg Interests of Japan> China, Russia, and Britain alone, and 
the predisposing causes in 1807 can, and should, be studied 
in this laboriously written book-—A. F. S. 

John Murray; London- 

12. Plagues and Pleasures of Life in Bengali by hizv- 
TENANT-CotONBL D. D. CUNNINGHAM, CI.E., r.R.S, If) this 
charmingly-illustrated book we have an account, in the first 

pare, of every insect plague chat Bengal life is heir to, V 

Bees (who can sometimes be annoying, though busy), wasps. 

ants_chose tropical ants who, Mark Twain says, ‘'vote, drill 

^rmics, and dispute about religion”-—white ants, bugs and 
fieu, spiders, beetles, leeches, snails, moths and bufterflies, 

Ffoin intimate knowledge the author not only describes the 
manners and customs of each species of insect—for he can 
teli yob little facts about its wings. Us antenna, and Its legs, 
how it hatches out its eggs, and a hundred ocher interesting' 
things*’—but he also can tell you (and does tell) the best cure 
for the plague, if any cure can be had. A very interesting 
chapter is one on “ Fig Insects,” and this is followed up in 
an, appendix on the correlation between the fig and the 
insects that infest it The second half of the book is a 
charming series of chapters on an Indian garden and its 
contents at the different periods of the changing year. It 
makes one long to watch the Indian horticulturist in his 
pride, and $0 a more real reason than chat generally 

advanced for calling India the gorgeous East."—A. F. S. 

' David Nutt; Long Acre, Lobtdon. 

13. MeUheis,, by T. C Hodson, late Assistant 
Political Agent 'in- Manipur and Superintendent of the 
State; with an Introduction by Sir Charuss J, Lyall, 

K.c.s.i, etcr (published under the orders of the 

Covernmeni of Eastern Bengal and Assam). Illuscrated, 

The . writer,:from hIs local experience and research and 
examination of the various authorities mentioned in his • 
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bibliography, has produced a work of much interest, 
enhanced by chromo-llthogcaphic and other illustrations. 
The tribe or race which he describes is found in the Native 
State of Manipur, which lies between latitude 23® 50' and 
25^ 30' north, and longitude 93* id and 94* 30' east, and 
consists of about 7,000 square miles of hill territory and of 
1,000 square miles of level country, forming the broad 
valley to which the Manipurls have given the name 
Meithei Leipak, or the broadland of the Meitheis. On 
the west its frontiers march with those of the British 
district of Cacbar up to a point in the hills near which is 
the Naga village Maolong, from which the boundary line 
follow* the River BarlSk, and then traverses the hills to 
Mao, where a natural frontier line begins ^ain. The 
frontier touches Upper Burma, and passes along the 
western edge of the Kubo Valley. On the south the 
confines of the Sute touch the Chin Hill* on the east, and 
Lushai Hills on the west, The Burmese cal) it Kathe^ the 
Assamese Mekl«. while, according to Colonel McCulloch, 
the Bengali name for the State i* McgUi. Within the area 
of tie State there is an immeose variety of climate and 
*eenery, which is only equalled by the variety of the types 
of mankind, t tribe or race of whom fonns the subject of 
the present monograph. Tea is indigenous in the hllU. 
Rubber grows in natural profusion. The teak timber 
represenO the natural wealth of the State, whose limitations 
are as yet asAscertained. Sport of all idoSb is abundaot. 
The author gives details of the Meitheis—their habits, 
villages, occupations, hwa and customs, religious beliefs 
and forms of worship, tradidwts, superstitions and folk¬ 
tales, language and Mcthei grammar. There are interest¬ 
ing appendices, a copious index, and an excellent mafL 
Sir Charles Lyall closes his excellent introduction in these 
words: "The State has recently, after sixteen years of 
British administration, been committed to the govemm^c 
of the Prince who was chosen to fill the vacant thtqne 
after the events of 1S91, and it is greatly tp he hoped 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. XXVI isn 
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its future may be happy, aod prosperous, and that it may 
exercise an Increasing; mauence in winning to cmli»non 
the wilder tribes which rec^uiae authority 1 he 
volume 1$ exceedingly well got up, and wiU be read with 

much inter&iC., ' . - 

X4. . Tke MUirs, from the papers of the late Epward 
Stack, lcs., sometime Director of Land RecoMs and 
Agriculture, and Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 
Assam; edited, arranged, and supplemented by Sir 
C aARUts Lvall (published under the orders of the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam), Illustrawd. 
i9i>S. ;'The incroduction of this volume gives a Short 
BCcouQt of the labours and career of Mr- Slack, and the 
method of arrangement of his note* and supplementary 
rmfonnation.by the editor, The Miklrs. as stated in the 
firw diaptcr erf the work, ^are one of the most numerous 
aod homogemeous idf the mafty TibewBuroiaO races le- 
babi^ng thb province of Assam,',’ whose locahty U skowft 
in the map appended to the volume. According » 
census of 190 r, their number Is 87,04b, and those speaking 
their language 82,383* Section 1 . gives the characterf«ics 
of the race, dress, etc,, which are exhibited by the coloured 
Illustrations; Section IL describes their occupation, houses 
and furniture, hunting, 'fishing, and their food, drink, and 
luxuries j Section III- their laws and customs; Seettori IV. 
teir religion, ftnjera) ceremonies, and festivities; Section V. 
Wk.lore .and files; Section VI. their language; and 
Section VII. the aSinities of the Mikirs in the Tibeto- 
Buwnan family. The information of this little-known rice 
« full of interest, and may be extended by. further research 
and* comparison with the habits and languages of other 
surrounding tribes- The volume is accompartied with a 
bibliography of five pages and a copious index. 


PiosBBR Prb6S ; Allahabad. 

15. Historic Landmarks of tke DeccOMr^y Major J. 
Haig. Two hundred and thirty-one dosdy-printesl pages Srf 
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history are cootained in this accdlent book, as well as seven 
pagesofcarefuUy.compiled lists of the dynasties of the Ysda- 
vas of Dec^ir, the Khaljis, and the Tughlaqs of Delhi; the 
dynasties of Vijayanagar. and the Kings of Gujarat, Khan- 
desh, Byapur, GoJcooda, Bidar» etc. To say that it is 
a mine of information upon the Deccan and its history is to 
say little. After an admirable introductory chapter upon the 
general history, we are given essays on Doulatabad, the 
tombs of Ranga and Golconda, on WarangaJ, two capitals 
of the Deccan, Gulbarga and Bidar, on Deccan fortresses, 
hdl forts and battlefields, where East met West The siege 
and defence of Golconda and the battles of the second 
Maratha w tui Ibis book, which is full of learning. The 
good writing adds to tfie historical value of this work, and 
anyone interested io the Ease wiU find it filled with "sad 
stories of the deaths of kings’* and their followers well worth 
reading. Especially we draw their attention to the history 
of the Abyssinian slave Malik Ambar. who, in the Deccan, 
" kept the bad characters of that country in pwfect order, 
and to the end of his days lived .io hooour.” wbioh is little 
known.—A. F. S. 


Gbowb Routxedo* aotd Soks, Ltd., Lowdon. 

16. From Edinburgh to India and Burmak, by W. G. 
JBurw Murdock. Mr. Burn Murdoch left Edinburgh for a 
touf io the East, and this work is the result. Jc is admirably 
printed on . paper heavily weighted with China day,* and 
profusely Ulustrated. Bombay and its social pleasures, 
Bangalore and Madras, were veaied, and some ^ort enjoyed 
before the author went to what he calls "Golden Burmsh/^ 
whence he crossed ihe frontier to "wade into China,’* knd 
then returned to India. Mr. Burn Murdoch is an artfet, 
and the illustratioas are therefore the chief part of hk book. 
They indude both hasty sketches and, elaborate coloured 
views of the scenes he visited, and will give much pleasure 
to all who follow the course of his Eastern toor.— 
A..F. S. . .. . 
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T. Fisher Unwin; Adelphi Terrace, London, iqo?* 

17. A Literary History of the Arabs, by Reynold 
A. Nicholson, M.A.. Lecturer in Persian in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cam^xdge, and sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 
To write a literary history of the Arabs in a concise and 
useful, and at the, same time popular and attractive, form is 
by no means an easy task. In the first place, the very 
term literary history ” is in iuelf to some extent a con¬ 
tradiction—certainly confusing—upon which many various 
interpretations can be placed. Secondly, it is a decidedly 
difficult matter for a European, no matter how sound an 
Arabic scholar he may be, to interpret a world of thought 
which differs so palpably to his own. The world of Europe 
has produced but one Burton and one Vambdry. In the 
third place, there is the great, almost impossible, difficulty 
-of selectioti, Xor it is even harder Co select than to compose; 
and, again, tbere are Umitations of time, space, and opp«- 
tunity, which alone and of themselves are bound to cramp 
and so hamper the writer. Finally, there is the great and 
varied extent of ground to be covered—smooth, broken, 
undulating, rising here into sheer precipitous and unscalable 
mountains, felling thereinto bottomless gulfs and abysses— 
obstacles big and bold enough to make even the boldest 
student pause and consider- All these obstacles notwith¬ 
standing, Mr, Nicholson has produced an extremely read¬ 
able and instructive book- It is certainly true, as He 
remacks, that the really vital aspect of literary history 
should deal with the historical development of ideas. 
After all> what is history—or what, at least, ought it to be 

_but a true and accurate account of all events—r.s., all 

acts arising out of surrounding conditions and circumstaertes 
connected wiib the evolution or devolution of all human 
actions } For however separable into divisions or depart¬ 
ments certain actions maybe, they are in the main, whether 
religious, social, political, economic, warlike, or Uterar^, 
associated one with the other. They are, in fact. .*n 
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a human, therefore historical, sense inseparable, because 
in a word association amounts to relation or kinship. 

Certainly in this broad sense Mr. Nicholson has shown 
not only acumen, but stertiog good sense. Not only has 
he supplied a great want—partially and inadequately 
it may be, because of enforced limitations—but in this way 
he has laid before the reader an intelligent and intelligible 
volume, which bas put bim in close touch with the 
political, intellectual, and religious notions of the period 
under survey. He has thus made it easier for the reader 
to get a complete grasp of what he is reading; for he has 
presented him with a document which, because it is In 
some measure historical, has brought it all the nearer 
and made it all the more true to human nature. At 
the same time, he bas stuck more closely to the literary than 
to what is commonly known as the historical element. To 
use his own words, the work " is a sketch of ideas in their 
historical environment, rather than a record of authors, 
bocks, and datea’* This, after all, is only as it should be, 
and in working it out Mr. Nichoboo haa succeeded admir* 
ably, The reason of this is obvious. The writer is himself 
interested in his subject This in itself is a great matter. 
It is more chan half the victory in either writing or criticts* 
log a book, Sympathy Is not only essential and natural, 
but its maguetism is magical. It is the key to success 
in everything human. In this way it is so much easiel* to 
interest others. 

But there is another great merit in Mr. Nicholson's work. 
The basis on which he bas worked is eminently-ressentially, 
in fact—sound in spirit and in principle. Hence iie has 
given lis not bis own European colouring of,Arab thoiight. 
but the native view of it.. Besides this, he has Indicated as 
nearly as possible the indueoces which moulded thbir 
thougbL This is indeed a great meric — one. in &ct, 
of the chief merits of the book; this in itself ^ one of its 
highest recommendations—not merely because a cHcjea! 
account of Arabic literature is practically impossible^ but 
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because the European outlook at anything outside its own 
sphere is invariably made through glasses of its own mihu* 
facture; because in the overweening egoRsm and conceit 
that be has df his own mental and moral superiority ovfer 
the Oriental, the European is as a ruld absolutely unqualified 
to criticise Jafiyibing Eastern except froht a EurojJ^n 
standpoint—*.#., in a partial and unequitable manner. JuSi 
he may be in a legal, dryasdust sense, but never equicabTe 
from that wider and larger aspect of human sympathy ; fOr 
justice and equity are two very different elements. Certainly 
both equity and sympathy are infinitely more natural. In 
no human sense ia it possible to avoid or evade environ¬ 
ment/ No longer is it possible to djasbeiite religion f^m 
geography. But this rule applies quite as forcibly tO any 
phase'or element of human'sociology, bound up as ortd 
is with the other, the disintegration of the parts forming 
the unity of the whole.' Whether eoftsdousiy of no;, this 
is a feature that Mr. Nicholson has cetthmly recognirtd; 
indeed, the very nature of his work has brought this home 
to him. Judged from this aspect, it is not surprising that 
he biS found it beyond the powers of any translator lO 
reproduce a typical Arab ode in a shape at once intelligible 
and attractive to English readers. Even in those very 
jJsssages’ which seem best suited for the purpose, sfre 
are bafiled again ind again/^ he says, *‘by the intensely 
nation ah stamp of the ideas, the strange local Colour of the 
imagery, and the obstinately Idiomatic style. Modern 
oilwre’can. appreefate'Firdawsi, Umar Khayyam) Sa*di, 
and Hafiz: their large humanity touches us at many 
pomts 1 b« the old Arabian poetry moves In a world apart; 
and therefore,'notwithstanding all its splendid q^Uries, 
will never become popdar In ours.**' 

These are true and discrimihatlng words, which strike 
deep down to the very roots of' international differences. 
It is well that we ill* Europe hsve''an^ng us men like 
Mr. KicholsOn, who are bro^fdtoinded enough to approlate 
these racial distinctions at their true value, and to' see'tMsfck 
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there are worlds of thought outside our own European 
sphere, which are not only apart, but worlds chat are well 
worth looking into. 

Certainly this Arabian world of thought'is a world that 
all students eager for -knowledge should enter into and 

study_not alone because the world of letters, like the 

world of humanity, is our common heritage, but because to 
the European it is a new and wondrous environment, a 
spectacle teeming with wonders and novelties, springing as 
it did out of a grim and sterile environment of its own- 
one chiefly of sand, rocks, desert, and mountains, burning 
days and glamorous nights—but which, with a magnetism 
peculiar to itself, assimilated aad absorbed other fertile in¬ 
fluences, such as the Persian, the Indian, and the Grecian. 
A truly weird but wondrous conglomeration; a feast with 
nectar thrown in for ail the universal gods; a world that lies 
altogether outside the conception or imagination of even the 
most imaginative European. 0 nly those who have traversed 
the deserts of Africa and Arabia, and . who have lived in 
Bedouin encampments; only those who, lik«„B^irton, are 
able w detach themselves from the dogma"* and conven* 
donalities of Christendom» can. form the faintest conception 
of what a world of unrestrained freedom and gargantuan 
eneertainment it is. To such alone can the feast of poeticaly 
philbaoiAjcal, historical, and metaphysical matter whi^n 
JVfr, Nichcdson has given us In his work appeal. For 
while to them the matter is intelligible and beautiful wi^ 
a beauty of its own, jo the ordinary student it but bripgs 
to pass '^full many a wonder, whereof the lesson he must 
ponder. ” I n ea word, this v cry en tertaini ng book an - Opep 
Sesame to a hidden but amazing world of Semitic ei^cKant- 
ment. It is the lamp of Aladdin that reveals the, biddep 
treasury.— A. G. Leonard. .,r « .;i 
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Outlines of MakSydna Buddhism, by Daisbtz Tbxtaro 
Suzuki, (Luzac and Co., London.) In the preface the 
author states “that the object of this book is twofold: 
(0 To refute the many wrong opinions which are enter¬ 
tained by Western critics concerning the fundamental 
teachings of Mahiyana Buddhism; (a) to awake interest 
among scholars of comparative religion in the development 
of the religious sentiment and faith as exemplified by the 
growth of one of the most powerful spiritual forces ih the 
World.’' With this view he divides Buddhism into three 
great glasses—the north, the-south, the east—and under 
these classiflcations the numerous sects wl^ich are found in 
those respective spheres. To help us to W^Quire a dis« 
passiooate comphrlson of religions and the analogy of 
divisions, he cites the divisions to be found In the various 
Sects of the Christian faith. The author's qoaliBeation for 
such a cask may be judged from the following travesty. 
He says: “Jesus of Nazareth, as instigator of a revo¬ 
lutionary movement. against Judaism, did not have any 
stereotyped theological doctrines such as were established 
later by Christian doctors. . . “Take, for example, 
Christianity. Is Protestantism the genuine teaching of Jesus 
of Nasarecii ? or does Catholicism represent His true 
spiKt ?' Jesus Himself did not have any definite notion 
of THoiiy doctrine," 

Prestitt’Day Conditions in China: //oies designed to' 
shout the Moral and Spiritual Claims of the Chinese 
Empire ^ by Makshaxx Broouhall, b.a., Editorial Secre- ’ 
tary, China Inknd Mission. (Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 
12. Pat&hoster Buildings, London, £.C.) By striking 
diagrams and maps, figures and statements,* the editor!^ 
secretary has clearly shown the vast amount of work before* 
the Evangelical missionaries, and the opportunities of greatly' ' 
extending operations in consequence of the changing con**^ 
ditions of the people of the great Chinese Empire. ' * 
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A Siamtse-EngUsk Dictu/nary, by B- O. Cartwright, b,a. 
Cantab,, Assistant-Master Suan Kulap English School, 
Bangkok, 1907. {Agents: Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russell Street. London, W.C.) The author has produced 
this handy dictionary at a moderate price. The other 
Siamcse-English dictionaries are only two—that of Bishop 
Pallegoix, a large work, and a smaller one by Midi el I, now 
out of print. The present work follows the natural Siamese 
order, and differs from them m many particulars, The 
type is clear and distinct. We hope the author will meet 
with such encouragement as to enable him to produce a 
zaeond edition, 

TAt EtjA/A Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 
1908, (Government Printing Office, Tokyo.) This annual 
report, with an excellent map of Japan, Is exceedingly well 
got up. The maps, diagrams, and Cables show at a glance 
revenue and expenditure, and the economics, in the various 
departments of the Empire, Imports and exports, agri¬ 
culture and industries, population, wages, banking, railways 
and other means of communications, also particulars about 
Formosa and Korea. There is given, also a useful table of 
weights, measures, and moneys, wjth English and French 
equivaleatfi. Tfae imports from Great Britain are larger 
than from any other foreign country, being S,5r7,59^ yens; 
China, 4,465,6967601; United States of America, 
yens; other countries inalgnificane. 

The Journal of the Siam Soculy, vpl, iv. (Parts 11 . and 
111 .: B angkok. 1 esu ed to members March an d A pri I, 1908), 
(Luiac and Co., Great Russell Street, London.). Part I?» 
coBUins an interesting paper by Mr. A. J. Irwin , on 
"Some Siamese Ghost-Lore and Demonology/’ and 
Part III. contains a most interesting essay by Mt. E., P, 
Duplap on "The Edible Bird-Nest Islands of Siam." 
The^e islands are oot numerous, and are mostly conned 
to the Indian Ocean north of. Madagascar, and eastv«d 
to the east and west coasts pf the Siam Malaya 
Peninsula, down to the Malay. Archipelago ^iid of 
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tha tropical islands of the Pacific. The author of the paper 
confines. himself mainly to the Choompou region. He 
describes the birds, their habiis and i^sts, and-commercial 
Value in the Chinese market.. We rejoice to see that this 
society is .continuing its interesting work, and hope it will 
receive liberal support. 

LitUrs from an Egyptian to an Engluk Politician 
upon.tki Affain of Egypt:, with an Ibiroduction by 
JoSn M. Robertson, m-p. (George RouUedge and Sons^ 
i.td., London.) These letters were written .three year# 
ago. and are.now published with a sympathetic Introduction 
by Mr. J. M. Robertson, m.p., with the view of drawing 
the special attention of the Briciah public tx) certain reforms 
Connected with social,. educationsI, political, and adniini#^ 
trative questions. .The author seems to take the same 
liAea’as the co«cattod Nationalists, of ‘Ireland fbs 

tihe tgyptiaoh'' ____ ' 

NawNBS, Ltd. ; Stranij, London/ W.C.« ' 

. Strand Magasino. A glance at the names of celebrated 
ksdidrl tlvhose contributions have appeared in this magazine 
durij^ the laM quarter (July» August, and September) will 
give a good idea as to the interesting arricles contained 
therein. . . 

Effi 'Magasine. This periodical for the same period 
has also provided some most interesting reading. i 

: :*CraHd J^agatine. In these numbers of this ma^zine 
chM are many stories whkh will interest and amuse 
the reader. 

The ft'iai.lfMd still continues to supply its readers with 
stoties ftod articles which always proi^ interesting as well 
cis i^trttnivo. 

7 % Angdo-tHnsifian Lxtomry Society {tko Imperial Instil 
tute, London, S Wf Proceedings, May, June, and July, 1968.' 
(Primed for the Society.)' < Among other interesting papefa; 
is one by the Rev. R. S. Latimer oh the life and eva^* 
geliscic work of Dr. Baedeker (a wealthy medical mao, egb*' 
verted under the Christian work of the late Lord Rastock) 
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artiong* the prisoners io Russian prisons. So much confi¬ 
dence was placed in his earnestness, sincerity, and ardour, in 
addressing those either in prisons or in exile, thac the 
gates and doors of all Russian prisons and. fortress-prisons 
were widely open to him. and the inmates were eager to 
receive his teachings. Mr. Latimer says : “ The lilpe of it, 
as far as I know, has never been known before in any 
country under the sun, and will probably never known 
again/' This was owing to the “growth of years of 
watchful knowledge, and of deep impression of hla high’ 
mindedness, discretion, and Chrlsily devotion. That confi* 
dence was never abused/* 

Journal of Shi Gypsy-Lon SocUty, July, 1908 (6, Hope 
Place, Liverpool), Vd. II., No. 1. This number, as 
previous numbers, continues to contain several interesting 
articles of gypsy-lore and letters and notes of this old 
race. The notice of the Transylvanian gypsies, by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, is accompaoied with five illustrated 
sketches, drawn by himself. . , / r. 

Livin/sfona Coll^i Yiar-BQ$^l^^{Liyion^L£ndo% 
Addr4ss an •CoifpHiftf$raSion Day, June 39, 1908,, by 
Sir Patxicr Manson, K.c.>f.a., u.o., etc. The Year-Book, 
in addition to a report of the work of the sesaiofi 29:06-190;, 
contains a summary of the latest discoveries in tropic^ 
medicine. Dr. Manson sums up hla admirable address ^ 
follows : “ In the majority of instances [of tropical diseaa^. 
climate has nothing to do with them. Heat and .moiscure,' 
and .so on, while they make you feel, languid.and spoil your 
appetite and'increase your cbirst, dO' not* cause disease.'^ 
The causes are found in files, which he describes, and 
v^ich are well illustrated. “If the caused are removed (ht 
diseases will disappear. ... If we abolish the mosquicei OTlf 
we prevent it biting people, we shall avoid malariai yeltow- 
f^er, and elephantiasis. If we avoid'the tkk, dslapsit^ 
fero' will disappear.' ff we avdd the- tsetse^jlyV’W^'^hSdf 
get rid of sleeping sickoess. If we cake care.co*>d^ttc^4^ 
ova of the ankylostomum that p'rddoces ansetnCi.'we-^aU 
abolish another disease. And so on. I could go through 
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the whole list apd show that tropical diseases are not 
cliraatic, and are therefore avoidable.” 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications: George Newnes, Limited^ London and New 
York: The Strand MagaMine, The Grand Magasine, The 
'Sunday Strand, The Wide World Mdgasine;—•€. B. Pry's 
Magazine!—The Indian Review (G. A. Nacesan and Co., 
Madras) 'i-^The Review of Reviews (published by Horace 
Marshall and Son, 135, Fleet Street, London, E.C.);— 
Current Literature (New York, \J.S.A.);—The Canadian 
(London) '.-^Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute 
(The Institute, Northumberland* Avenue, Lohdon) 
Palestine ‘Es^loraiidn Fund Quarterly StaUmeni' (38, 
Conduit Street, London, W.);— The Comhill Magtutine; 
—The Tkeosophieal Review (The Theosophical Publishing 
Society, i 5 i. New Bond Street, London, W.);— 71*4 
Hindustani Review and Kayastha Samackar, ^Ued hy 
Sacbchidananda Sinha, Barrister*at-Law (Allahabad, India, 
7, Elgin Road);— Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian'Literary 
Society (founded in 1893), May, June, and July, 1908 
fTh6 Imp’eHal Institute, London, S.W,)j— The Hindu 
(published at the' National Press, 100, Mount Road, 
Madras}; — The Busy MaWs Magazine (The Maclean 
Publishing Company, Limited, Toronto) \—The Literary 
Digest, which now includes American Public Opinion 
tFunk and Wagnalls Company, publishers, New York and 
London);— Cofporation of the Church House: Twentieth 
Ahnual Report:—The Bncydopadia of Islam, No. 2 
Miitkeilungen der Aniktopolegiscken Gesellschaft in Wien. 

We regret, that want of space obliges us to postpone 
our notices of the following wprks: Hertskt's China 
Treaties, volfe. i. and ii., third edition (Harrison and Sow* 
London);— The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, 
by Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal (Lueac. and Co., Londotj^ 

1908) \-^CuUs, Customs, cmd Superstitions of India^ by John 
Campbell Oman, d.lit. (T. Fisher Unwin, London). ^ 
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India: Gsneral.— Acts of sedition by editors of many 
newspapers, and meeting® of a seditious nature, have 
occurred in many places throughout India during the last 
quarter- The chief leaders have been tried and punished 
^y fines, imprisonment, transportation. In consequence 
ol this an Explosive and Press Offences Act was passed 
by the Government of India. Ac a meeting in Calcutta 
the Mohammedans congratulated Lord Minto upon the 
passing of the Act, urged him to enforce the same with 
a firm hand, and assured him of their assistance in the 
suppression of these anarchical and other seditious dis¬ 
turbances. Similar resolutions were passed in the Dedcan 
and other districts of India by Princes and members of 
communities who wished at the same time to express their 
sincere and unflinching loyalty to the Government. 

Demonstrations having occurred from day to day in 
Bombay, and strikes and riots, the Gov^-nor of Bombay 
issued a proclamation on July a8 to the effect that the 
Government wished it to be known (hat designing persons 
were spreading false rumours in the city, which were mis¬ 
leading Che public and resulting in disorder aiid loss of life. 
The Government did not desire to force persons to resume 
work, but the resumption of work was moat desirable in 
tbe interests of everyone and the city. The Government 
was prepared always to consider petitions against legitimate 
grievances, but would deal severely with rioting and un¬ 
lawful assemblages, and expected all loyal citizens to assist 
in restoring order, peace, and prosperity. 

' The inhabitants of the province of Behar presented a 
mWifwto sigoed by several thousands of the most in- 
ffumitial men on August ii to Che Governor of Bengal. 
TRe signatories of the manifesto expressed their desire'to 
dissociate the fieharis from the anarchical' propaganda in 
Bengal, and expressed thdr regret that the movement 
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should have manifested itself in their province. They 
would support the Government in suppressing all such 
actions, while' at the same time they declared that the 
Bcharis shared all reasonable and legitimate aspirations for 
reform,and progress, 

The long-considered, scheme for constructing a solid 
granilfi dam across the narrowest portion of the Hanna 
YsJley, six miles north-east of Quetta, and at a thousand 
feet higher elevation, so as to form a lake for irrigation 
purpose^, has at last been sanctioned, and the work is to 
be,commenced immediately. The dam Is expected to take 
thfpt.ywa re complete, at an average annual expenditure 
c^iive to eight lacs of rupees. 

, The Government has accepted an offer from the Maharana 
o(;^UdaifOfe to raise a body of Imperial Service Cavalry^ 
a sgpadroa of which will be enlisted forthwith. 

^obareoiedaa meeting at Bombay, on Septeoiber i, 
passed a resolutiop tesp^gtfolly offeclng sbicere aad heart¬ 
felt thar^ks to King Edward for the religious toleration and 
public liberty enjoyed by the Mohammedans of India under 
his benign Go.vcromenr. 

, The leadership of the Parsis having become vacant by 
.the, death of the fourth Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Sir 
J^setjee Jejeebhoy, the fifth Baronet, has been appointed 
President to succeed and conduct the affairs of the com- 
QMaity. 

. The number pf persons in receipt of State relief in India 
during the past quarter has greatly decreased, Good rains 
h^ve,fallen in many districts, and the prospects continue 
favourable., The monsoon rainfall during the quarter has 
been normal 

The King has been pleased to make the following Indian 
appointments on the occasion of His Majesty's birthday r 

K.C.S.L—His HighnessRaj Rajeshwar Maharaja Dhiraj 
Sardar Singh .Bahadur of Jodhpur; His Highness Raj 
Rana Bhawani Singh of Jhalawar; Raja Tasadduk Rasul 
Khan of Jahangtrabad, Oudh; C. S. Bayley, Esq., 
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officiating Lieutenant-Governor, Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
h. N. Baker, Esq., c.s.i., ordinary member of the Council 
of the Governor-Genera). 

C.S.L—Mr. Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, member of the 
Council of the Secretary of Sure,for India; M, F. O’Dwyer, 
Esq., officiating Resident, Hyderabad; J. S. Meston! 
Secretary to Government.of India, Finance Department; 
G. W. Shaw, Esq.. Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma ; 
W, A. Inglis, Esq., Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
Government of Bengal (P.W.D.), and a member of the 
Council of the Lleutenanc»Governor of Bengal; R. E. 
Younghusband, Esq,, Commissioner, Lahore Division. 

K.C.I.E.—Honorary Colonel Nawab Muhammad Aslam 
Khao, Sardar Bahadur, Honorary Aide-de-Camp to 
His Majesty the King; 5th Bengal Cavalry (retired); 
Nawab Afsar-i-Jang Afsar-ud-Daula Bahadur. Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Muhammad Ali Beg, c.i.t, M,v.o.,^of 
Hyderabad; Thomas H. Holland, Esq., Director of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

^ C.I.E,—Rai Sahib Diwan Days Kisben Kaul, Private 
Secretary to HisHiglhless the Maharaja of Kashmir ackd 
Jammu; A. G. Bourne, Eaq„ Director of Public Inatmc- 
cion. Madras; A. M. Ker, Esq,, member of the CouDcfl of 
the Lieuceoant-Governor of the Punjab; Captain George 
Hayley-Heweet, r.h., Hon, Aide-de-Camp to ihe.VIcei'oy; 
E, H. Radice, Esq., Magistrate and Ccdlector,. Benares; 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Binning, Commandant afld,'(PAsi. 
dency) Battalion Calcutta Volunteer Lieutaoant- 

Colonel F, F. P^ny. lk.s.; Major Francis G. Bevilld, 
Political Agent, Bhopawar • M, Filose, Esq,. Chief Sodre- 
tary to His Highness Maharaja Sdndhia of GwaH«; 
R-.B. Hughes-BuIIer. Eaq., Ms^trate and Colkctdr, 
Bt^carganJ. 

Nzw Baro^tet.—S ir Jehangir Cowasji Jehai^i/'.^f 
Bombay. ' ^ 

Kbw Kmights.—V ithaldas Damodar Tb^kaisi 
additional member of the Council of the Gswernor of 
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Bombay for making Laws and Regulations; G. H. Suther¬ 
land, Esq., Sheriff of Calcutta; Mr. Justice R. F. Rampini. 

Kaisbr-iHind Medal.— Sri AppaJa K<»dayamba, Maha¬ 
raja Kumarika Sahiba of Vitianagram; W. Egenon, Esq., 
Magistrate and Collector, Darbhanga; Mrs. D. King, 
lately of Calcutta. 

Sir James Thomson, icc.s.r., takes the place of Sir 
Phillip. Hutchins, k.c.s.l, whose term of office has expired 
as a member of the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

General Sir C. H. Browolow, of the Indian Army, la 
now made a Field-Marshal. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim, barHster-at-law, Calcutta, has been 
appointed Puisne Judge of the High Court of Madras, in 
the room of the late Mr. Justice Boddam. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Edward G. Banow, z.c.8., Indian 
Army, la now a Lieutenant-General on the Siaff in India 
vice General Sir A. Oueke, o.c.lb., r.c.1. ■ 

Mr. W. L. Harvey and Sir Guy Fleetwood have become 
members of the Council of the Governor-Genial of India 
In room of Mr. J. F. Finlay and Mr. £. N. Baker. The 
Utter has been appointed Lleucenanc-Governor of Bengal. 

Native States.— The Bikaner Durbar has passed an 
Explosive Act on similar lines to that of the Government 
of India. The example is being followed by ocher States 
to prevent anarchist operations within their boundaries. 

A Press Act was passed in Mysore on August 5, to 
become law tbi:^ days after its first official appearance. 
It provides that no newspaper shall be. edited, printed, or 
published within the State without the writ^ar.permission 
of the Government of His Highness the Maharaja, and 
chat such pennlsslon may at any time be withdrawn. Any 
offender against the Act maybe ejected from the State and 
his press confiscated. ' V 

The Prime Minister of Nepaul, who bas Been on a visit 
to England, before leaving on July 22 expressed himself 
as follows: 
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" 1 hsTe .horeugbl, Mjoyed my visit; ,h,t 1 »ss sure I .hoLld do. for 
your couDtry and mine are swotii alliea 

"'y P'“P>» in yoor lodiui Army; we 
fotighl side by side on msny oceasiom, and my own army is ready to 

nndt/'’." "*«'*'!• Yon Jn thereto 

fliendshir l^y ‘i« of 

" But there h« been something more for which I was not prepared, and 
which I have felt very deeply-that ia, the great kindJn... and ~y 
which have-been so universally ealended to me and to my ataff bTall 
whom we have met: by their Mott Cteeious M.jeities the King wd 

theTute "** P”"” •n<“ r'ino"' of W.ie* and 

«d hv ^ by the Officials of the India Office, 

And by the people of Great Britain. 

“Wherever we have gone, we have found everyone anaioiu to make ns 
Ma e" i« L d n’* ^“%‘r ' '^oit 

Sfe^t're'coltotr ^~“y~-ty^th 

" your. Is a great oountiy. I have teen with .dmiration your tplendld 
fleet, and a« ptoud that it I. the fleet of our ally, but to me the gr^iuet. 
of your country it beat Ken in the good it ha. done for our peat neighbour 

orhir'^" T rr" •“‘i ""“O'" 

otbor bonaflts ft hai glv#n to chat country. 

"So I take my leave, wi*the wKh that God may proiper the people of 
thU oouo^and theif wWk, &id by egaln nying how I and iC^eocJe 
have anh^ the kind hoipianty which hat baen to freely emended to o, 
and for »hlA we an aU to tbankful.'’ 


Od hi# arrival home at the beginning of September a 
8:rand Durbar waa heid at Katmandu in honour of his 
return. He preaented to the Maharaja Dhiraj, as the 
titular Sovereign of the country, an autograph letter from 
the Kfng.Emperor, While it wat being read a salute of 
twenty-one ^guns was fired, and at the end the Naciooil 
Anthem waa played. The Prime Minister has been 
appointed to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

PaoifTiER.—In connection with the recent Zalcka Khel 
and Mohmsnd disturbances on the frontier, the King has 
given promotions, decorations, and appointments to the 
Order of the Star of the Indian Empire, Hfe has &teo 
ordered a new medal to be struck to commemorate nuiitery 
operations on thWrontier. The medal, bearing the effigy of 
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His Majesty, lakes the place of the India General Service 
Medal, 1895, with a clasp, “ North-West Frontier, 1908/' 

To prevent an illicit traffic in arms to Afghanistan, it 
was decided in April last to send 600 men of the radth and 
I a7th Regiments, with three Maxims, from Quetta to Robat, 
on the Baluchistan Frontier, and to strengthen the small 
garrison of 200 men. The Persian Government also sent 
two forces. The British troops were not to act unless 
the smugglers attempted to cross British territory. 1 wo 
caravans with arms passed into Afghanistan almost un¬ 
touched. At the end of May a caravan of aoo loaded 
camels and 100 Afghans got clear after a conflict with the 
Persians by escaping over a difficult pass under cover of 
darkness. Another caravan of 2,700 camels and 75 ® 
came into contact, at Dastak, with the Persian infantry, 
and captured two officers. The force marched unchecked, 
do I (U considerable damage to the telegraph lines gnd poles, 
aodwjrying off two linesmen who had bean sent to repair 
the damage. 

Another unexpected raid occurred in August on the 
Abasai section of the Peshawar Frontier by the malcon¬ 
tent. section of the Mohmands. The loyal sections were 
unable to control them. Due precautions are being taken 
to prevent serious inroads, and Colonel Sir George Roos 
Keppel was sent to Peshawar to deal with this unexpected 
deveiopnaent. It is intended to appoint a political officer 
to deal solely with Mohmand Frontier affairs. 

The Khalbar Pass has been opened again to trade, and 
the AAeer has given instructions to the Dakka officials to 
act as forinerly in order to prevent friction in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ldfldikhana. 

Three raiders were killed in an attack on Tiarzamulla 
post In Southern Waairlstan on June 7 ; one of them was 
identified aa Mianji Abdurrahmaao, a notorioqa raider This 
man was expelled from his tribe, and he then organized 
a series of raids culminating in the murder of the servant® 
of Mr, Crump, the political officer at Wana» in March buMk 
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The trade returns from the Quetta-Nushki route for the 
past year show a great improvement, the total beinjr 
23 i _lacs-a net increase of 86 per cent, over those of the 
previous year. 

AFriruNisTAN.—It is estimated that 30,000 to 40,000 rifles, 

• " aru*^' ammunition, have been smuggled 

into Afghanistan during the current year. The trade is 
lihniy to continue on a large scale unless Muscat is brought 

within Che sone of prohibition as a result of the Bruswls 
Conference, 

Tile Ameer has fined and otherwise punished the tribes¬ 
men who participated in the recent frontier fighting. The 
villagers were ordered to furnish a list of offenders 
PKRSiA^Penia during the last quarter has passed through 
very troublous times. Tabriz has been the scene of fighting 
between Royalists and anci-Royaiists under Sata Khan 
1 he town has been besieged and many people have been 
killed. The poor were compelled to live on fruit as a means 
of existence. The fighting continues from day to day but 
as we go to press i?.!, repotted that the ami.Roy^ists 
ehang^ chelr tactics, having ascertained that Ain-ed- 

increasing, and their financial 
fficulties may prevent them continuing the revolutionary 
disturbances. The inhabitants have appealed to the Shah. 
An identical British and Russian note has also been pre¬ 
sented to the Shah, drawing his attention to these and 
other disturbances in the provinces, and especially to the 
^nger caused' to the lives and property of foreigners in 
labm. The note u^ently recommends that the Shah 
should issue his promised proclamation relating to the 
elections as soon as possible, with the view of reassuring 
the people as to his determination to maintain the Coosti- 
tutioo, and that he should summon the new Mejliss to meet 
at the earliest possible date. The Parliament will assemble 
,on Ooiober i. 

In regard to the inddeni by some Persian subordinate 
officials surroundtag the English Legation at Teherio and 
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committing certain acts of disrespect, His Majesty the Shah 
made an ample apology to the British Min.sters on July i, 

which was cordially accepted. 

The situation on the Turco-Persian Froniter. and m the 
district of Urumiah, owing to the Khurd.sh depredations 
and the annexation of portions of Persian territory has 
assumed grave aspects. It is alleged that most of the 
depredations were committed by Turkish Kurd^ with the 
help of the Turkish military authorities. The Brinsh and 
Russian Consulates made representations to the Turkish 
Commissioner, and the British and Russian Chargi d Affaires 
have also drawn the Porte's attention to the matter, ana 
urged that orders should be sent to restrain the Kurds, and 
recall the Turkish force within the frontier zone, and thus 
prevent further violations of Persian territory. The Porte 
replied denying that the Turkish troops had overstepped 
the frontier zone, but stated that orders had been se.ii to 
recall any detachment which may have done so, and to 
reatraift the Kurds from committing depredations. 

With regard to the Turco-Peralan Frontier Commission 
which was constituted some months ago, and has been 
sitting at Urumiah, it ia stated that its investigations have 
been delayed by a difference of opinion as to the treaty by 
which the frontier delimitation must be based- The Persian 
Government base their claims on the Treaty of Erzerum, 
concluded in 1847. while Turkey is understood to appeal 
10 a treaty concluded between Persia and the Sultan 
Murad IV. in 1639. 

Mr. G. H. Barclay, cv.o., c.k.o., Councillor of His 
Majesty^s Embassy at Constantinople, has been appointed 
to be His Majesty*s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Teheran. 

Persian Gulf.— The result of successful smuggling of 
rifles and ammunition In the Persian Gulf, which has been 


going on, on a very extensive scale, irregular, sales of arms 
have taken place in various towns of Afghanistan, apart 
from the traffic with frontier tribes. The continuance of swdi 
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smuggling will cause a formidable increase in the offensive 
strength of Afghanistan, and will make future tribal insur¬ 
rections more dangerous. 

Turkey in Asia. —The inauguration ceremonies of the 
opening of the Hedjas Railway from Damascus to Medina 
took place on September r by the Grand Mufti of 
Damascus at Medina amid great enthusiasm. It is in¬ 
tended to extend this railway to Mecca, with a ddtour to 
the coast at the seaport of Rabigh. A further short line 
from Jiddah to Mecca is also in contemplation, The line 
will eventually be linked up with the Bagdad Railway 
when that line has been carried across the Tarus Mountains. 

The Turkish Commission has withdrawn from Urumiah 
without effecting anything, but has forcibly occupied the 
country up to the west shore of the Lake Urumiah. The 
Turks now claim the Maku and Suj Bulak districts, and 
they have appointed a new Commission at Urumiah in 
place of the one which was withdrawn. 

AiiyssiNiA,—The Emperor Menelck has nominated as 
his successor Lidj Eyaasu, a son of Ras Mikbael and the 
Emperor’s daughter, 

CiCKA,—An edict has been issued containing fourteen 
clausee, which set forth the qualifications for membership 
of the projected Constitutional Assembly. The qualifica¬ 
tions, though based in the same measure and on a demo¬ 
cratic principle, are limited, and selective power remains 
with the Emperor. 

Japan. —A new Cabinet has been formed, with the 
Marquis Katsura as Premier, Mr. Kato has been appointed 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and Yojiro Shibata, Attach^, 
Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Minister in Peking, has been 
appointed to the Rome Embassy, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Jjuin, late Councillor of Embassy in London. 

The Ya*Iu forestry agreement was signed at Tien-csin 
on May 16, having previously been signed at Peking on 
behalf of China. 

The revenue collected for the last fiscal year ^meeded 
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the estimates by 62 million yen (^6,200,000). After adding 
to this the unspent appropriations, there will be abo«t 

000.000 available for transfer to the current year's 
revenue. 

Siam. _A national fund is being raised to commemorate 

the King of Siam’s reign of forty-one years—the longest 
reign in the history of Siam. The fund will be devoted co 
the erection of a statue to the King, and if there be any 
surplus, it will be handed over to His Majesty to be 
expended for public purposes. The Crown Prince is acting 
as President of the Committee of the fund. 

CfiYLOK.—Lieu tenant-Colonel J. Lewes, Royal Garrison 
Artillery, has been appointed Ordinance College, the 
Royal Garrison Ardllery, Ceylon, in succession to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel J. R. B. Davidson, who goes to Bombay. 

The total revenue for the first half of the current year 
approxlnvaws Rs. 17.021.905, being Rs. 77^,094 short of 
the estimate. 189,000 acres in Ceybn are planted with 
rubber. Tea and rubber are ioterplanced over 6o,000 acres, 
and cocoa and rubber over 12,000 acres. 

Africa: Cape Colony.— Mr. Merriman’s Budget was 
presented at the end of June. It anticipates a deficiency 
of ^901,000, which is to be met by lowering the base of 
the income-tax to ;d50, and by a variety of stamp duties. 
The sinking fund is to be suspended, and 5 per cent, is to 
be deducted from the salaries of Civil Servants and of 
Members of Parliament. There was a deficiency of 
j^9p6,ooo on the revenue for the last financial year, instead 
of a surpluB of ;^58,oOO, as estimated. The revenue for 
190^1^9 » estimated at ^6,777,480, and the expenditure 
^7,679.241. 

Oranob Rivbr Colony. —The Legislative Council 
unanimously passed the Education Bill on its second 
reading on August 19, after a comprombe had been 
effected, whereby children may be exempted from learning 
the English or the Dutch language. No education officer 
can be dismissed on account pfnot knowing Dutch. 
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Traksvaal.—D muzulu was on July 31 committed for 
trial charged with treason, sedition, public violence, the 
murder of Gence (a native doctor, formerly employed at 
the Usatu kraal, murdered on April 5, 1908), with inciting 
to murder Gence and Mapoyisa, and with contravention of 
the Firearms Act. 

Natai..—T he reconstruction of the Natal Ministry has 
been completed, Lieutenant-Colonel Greene becoming 
Minister of Railways, and Mr. Ollff taking the office of 
Treasurer, 

Rhodksia.—A measure has been introduced in the 
Rhodesia Legislative Council providing for a system of 
Asiatic registration similar to chat enacted in the Transvaal, 
but with certain modifications. 

CoNoo Fhbs State,— On September 9 the Belgian 
Senate by a large majority adopted the Treaty of Cession 
of the Congo Free State and the Colonial Law, which is 
to regulate the Government of the country. 

The Commission which for eighteen months investigated 
the question of the disputed frostier between Britiab East 
Africa and the Congo State completed its labours in June. 

Moaocooi—Mulai Hafid, the pretender to the throne of 
Morocco, after defeating his brother Abdul Aziz, fled to 
Setae, and was proclaimed Sulan, At a meeting of the 
mounain chiefs he declared chat there would be no change 
in the Moewish policy, and that the provisions adopted at 
Algeciras would be strictly observed. 

A u STRALIA: Com monwealth. — Lord N orthcote, the 
Governor*Geneal, who has retired, was entertained at ^ 
farewell banquet at Sydney on September 4, and left on 
September n amid great regret Lord Dudley, his 
successor, arrived at Brisbane on September 6, and Iwxled 
at Sydney on the 9th in the presence of 20,000 spectators. 
The usual receptions were held, and the prescribed oaths 
taken amid many signs of popular rejoicing. Loed Dudley 
delivered a short speech, expressing bis deep coovicuonof 
the loyalty of the Australians to the throne. 
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The revenue for the year ending June 30 last was 
^15,014,000, an increase of over ^2,000,000 on that 
of the previous year. The expenditure amounted to 
^6,156,000, as compared with ^4,989,000. 

New South Wales. —The Legislative Assembly has 
approved the resumption of possession by the State of 
100,000 acres of the Peel River Estate at Tam worth for 
closer settlement. 

The revenue for the year ending June 30 was £ 17 ^ 3 > 
being an increase of ;^S68,308 on that of last year. 

Victoria, —The revenue for the year ending June 30 
was ;^8,27 o,ooo, a decrease of ^37,099. The Budget for 
the same period shows a surplus of ;^430,ooo, which will be 
applied to the reduction of debt. 

Western Australia. —The revenue for the year ending 
June 30 amounted to ^3,660,000, exceeding by ^560,000 
the treasurer's estimate. This is 460,000 above that of 
previous years. During die season ending February ^t 
the State produced 2,933,350 bushels of wheat from 
280,549 acres, against 174,783 bushels from 30,266 acres 
in the previous season. There has been an increase of 
169,033 cattle and 354.107 sheep for the same period. 

South Australia.— The revenue for the year ending 
July 31 showed an increase of ^309,009, as compared with 
the previous year. 

Nsw Zealand.—*A Maori Congress of representatives 
of the native race opened at Wellington on July 17 in the 
pMsenceof the Governor, the Chief Justice, and the Premier, 
Lord Plnidcett, in opening the Congress, urged ihe Maoris 
to rid themselves of the old idea that to secure justice the 
wisest course was to appeal co King Edward; instead cf to 
the Government of New Zealand. Sir J. Ward said there 
had never been such a gathering since the Treaty of 
Waitangi. The Congress prophesied the dawn of a new 
day, and a brighter future for the Maoris. The natives 
had shown that they were able to take their places in law, 
medicine, the public service, as farmers, tradesmen, and In 
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numerous industries. It was becoming recognized that the 
salvation of the natives was only possible by engaging in 
labour, 

Canada. —The Prince of Wales arrived at Quebec on 
July 2 2 for the Tercentenary celebrations, and was met by 
the Governor-General, who presented him to Sir W. Laurier 
and other members of the Dominion Cabinet. The celebra¬ 
tions began on July 23, when an address from the City of 
Quebec was presented to the Prince of Wales. His Royal 
Highness made a very sympathetic reply. On the 24th the 
Prince, accompanied by the Governor-Geoeral and Lord 
Roberts, reviewed the R^lais, Militia, Volunteers, and 
detachments from the British, French, and the United 
States squadrons on the Plains of Abraham. After the 
review the Prince presented to Lord Grey the sum of 
;^90,ooo which had been collected by British citizens in 
all parts of the Empire, and by French and American 
sympathizers, for the acquisition of the battlefields of Quebec 
for the people of the Dominion. Congraculatioos poured 
in from all pans of the world On the 25^1 the great 
Naval Review was held by the Prince, when he made 
a tour tbe assembled warships. In the evening the 
Prince was present at a dinner at the Citadel to the repre- 
sen tali ves of the Colonies. On the 27 th His Highness 
made a visit to a typical French Canadian village, dating 
back from 1779 —St Joachim, twenty miles down the 
St Lawrence. Before the Prince left for Joachim, he was 
waited on at the Citadel by Mr. Fraser and Mr. Murray, 
the Governor and Premier respectively 0/ Nova Scotia, and , 
Mr. Fielding, the Federal Finance Minister, who asked His 
Highness to convey to the Princess a beautiful fur cloak as 
the gift of the people of Nova Scotia. The garment was 
made in Nova Scotia- The Prince, after attending a gardeo 
party on July 28, given by the Lieucenant-Goveram* of 
Quebec, took farewell of tbe Governor-General and Lady 
Grey, and started on his return journey to England on 
July 29, and reached hocne on August 3. 
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Earl Grey, the Governor-General, has been appointed 
a member of the Privy Council , 

Sir Charles Alphonse Pantaleon Pelletier has been selected 
to succeed Sir Louis A. Jtti6 as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Quebec. 

The Dominion Govergroent has concurred in the proposal 
of the United States for the reservation of a strip of land 
6o feet wide on each side of the Canadian'Alaskan boundary 
as neutral territory, and similar efforts are to be made for 
a like reservation along,the whole length of the 1,900 miles 
of interoatiodal boundary not comprised in the water 
boundar)', . • 

A forest iire broke out in the Province of Vancouver, B-C., 
at the beginning of August It spread over an area of 
100 square mileaand destroyed the town of Fernie. Several 
other towos were gravely imperilled. About 200 persons 
lost their lives, and the destruction to property was great, 
as wdl as to ^e reeling stock of the Canadian Pacific 
^ilway. 

Neweoukdland, —A moc&4S viveneii in regard to the 
fisheries question has been concluded with the United 
States, The Government of Newfoundland have expressed 
their desire that the herring fishery should be conducted 
during the Msuing season on the same principles as in the 
season of 1907, and have given a formal undertaking to 
permit during this year the conduct of the fishery as last 
year. The Uahed States Government, while not abandon* 
iBg the use of purse^eioes, but reserving that <^uestion for 
eoRsideradoa in the impending arbitration before the K^ue 
Tribuoal, accept, with this reservation * the above proposal 
His Mfljeet/s Govecrunent and the Government of the 
United States unite in regardir^ the Exchange of Notes 
recording this proposal and its acceptance as constituting 
in itself a satisfactory agreement for the season of 1908 
without the necessity of a more formal arrangement. 

West Indibs. —Lieutenant-General Frederick Walter 
Kitchener, CB., has been appointed Governor and Com- 
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mander>in-Chief of Bennuda. in sixcession to Lieutenant* 
General Wodehouse, CB., who will command the 

Northern Army in India. 


OBmJARY.—The following deaths have been recorded 
during the past quarter: 

LieiiCtnaDt-Geoeral Sir Adam George Fi^bea k.c.b. (Penlen 

umpajgn 1857, Chioa var t&6o, A^htn war 1879*80) ;^Major L. C 
bunda$ (Afghjc War 1878*80, Barroeee Apedituxi 1885*87)Captain 
Hector Stepbea JacobTbe Rapi of Sti):et William Roben Burkitt, 
C.S., late Puisne Judge of the High Court, Allahabad ,‘~Thoaias X^ambert 
Hiaton» retired surgeon, of the Fint Bengal Fusiliers (Old East 

India ComfAO^'s Service)Heojy Tiboo Morgan, i.cs.Major Arthur 
Franets Bruce, Political Ageot, Gilgic, KasbmixColoael Horatio Biden, 
Madras Sca 5 Corps (retired)Sir Arthur EUbaak Havelock, G.C.&I., 
(}.cu.c., c.c.Lm.;^His Highness Maharaja Dhhnj Sir MoIksD Singh 
Bahadur, icci.&.;~Chajies Edvard Cbtpmap, j.R., late Bengal Civil 
Service,‘-^KobeTt ScoR Moooie^ late -of Calcutta;—John Bumpbre/ 
Thelwall, of AsamFredepck William Bond, HajM'-General Royal 
Artillery (Madras)Charles Davies, late Hoa. Bast India Company’s 
Service and Civil Service ^^A R. Browning, formerly ln$pector*Geoeral 
of Educaiiun, Central Province^ lodkt^RobeR Boaiar Baher, late of* 
Bomh«y;—Colonel E. L. M. Evans, ItfB Madral SafT C«rps .wRI^ard 
Feoi^dc Tborp, ia.LC«}—Alind BMAi9% ft>L Indian T 7 .C.S. ;—Major- 
Gmnrl H. JegW, lodfia 9 taffCorps (Indian Mutiny) i—MAjor-Genar&l 
AlexiR^ AtiMv Bnice*(PuDjab campaign 1848*49, NoRh-Weat Frontier 
expedition 1852*53) i^LienteBaat-C^ooel Henry Lonsdale Halleirell' 
(Egyptko expedition 1884. Nile expedidon 1885, Zalaland z888)j— 
Laurence Leo Donne, nCA i^Joho Mangles Lowu, late Bengal Qvil 
Service 7—Lieeteotsl-Colood Sir Frederic Brydgee Major Henniker, 
Bart., doth R ifles (commanding JoMm]pore);-'M4jor*GeDeral Henry Archi¬ 
bald McNair, fonnerly of the isih Bengal CavalrySLobeit Lid^dsle, 
M.D., Brigade Surgeon H.M. ladkn ArmyMajor'General Sir Thomaa 
Mauosell, lcb. (Fonjah campaign 184849, Crimea, Indian Mutiny);— 
Major-General John Heroo Maxwell Shaw Stewart, aji. (Chinese campal^ 
i860, at one time Chief Secretary P.W.D. Govemmeot of Madras, and a 
inonber of the Madras L^islattve CoqikQ) ;->Colooel Sir Harold Arthur 
Deane, Chief CommissioDer aod Agent m the Governor-General ioAhe 
North-West Frtmew Province)Major C. Marriott (Crimea 1854, N<»th* 
West Provinces, 1857*58)Colood Denis Casey, East InocaSbke 
Ferment (Cbitcal Relief Force 1895))—Ctdonel C. B. Widham (Afghan 
war 1878-79) j^CNonel Geo^ Kecry Robinson, late ist Gooitha>Riflee 
(Aighaa war 187880, Rissarik and Lehman Valleys expedioma, Sikkkn 
ej^editioB i 388 )i—Br^adier-Surgeon hL G. Jtmes (Jowaka campa^n 
1877, AJghan war 1878-80);*—LiaateBaat'G«ienl B. A. Lhde, c.e. 
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(Crimea, Kortb-West FrooHa A/gfaaa w s&8o*8i, Bunneee , 

expedition i&86*S7);-~UeaceBant*General Thn mas NetbertoA Harward» 

S.&. (lodiaD Mudo;);—Major Kederid: McDowell, R.A.it.c. (North-West 
Fionder iS97'p8, Boer war 190^1909) j^Major F. M. Dew (Cruoea, 
Indian Mudoy);—Major-Ge&era] Charles John Moorsom (Sevastopol, 

Fenian raid in Canada, served in RawaJ Find! District, Fnnjab i895>99 ); _ 

Major George E. S. G. Caneron (Qutral relief expedition, Tlrah expedidon 
1 ^ 97 * 9 ^* Sonth Africa) ;—LjemeDaot-Colofiel W. H. M. Stewart, Indian 
Aitny (‘-^Major-Geoeral Ge<wge W. ColOi 41st Madras Light iDfancry 
(East India Cnapan^X and late ist Bdadras light Infantry;—Major- 
General James Gnnter (OixDca 1S55, China wax 2 $60) ,*—1401210x14111 
H. B. Barker, irtb Mabratzas;—Prince Patch Singh Kao, son and heir of 
the Maharaja.Gaikwar of Baioda. 

S^Um^rr 14,1908- 
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